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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, 
INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
June 24-27, 1929 


Medical Session 


Monday, June 24 
HE meeting was called to order at 
2:30 P. M. in the auditorium of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Dr. Hor- 
ace Newhart, President, presiding. The in- 
vocation was given by Dean White of 


Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Dr. William 


B. Chamberlin, President of the Cleve- 
land Association for the Hard of Hear- 
ing; Mrs. James R. Garfield, Chairman 
of the Committee on Conference Ar- 
rangements; Dr. Harold Hays, the sec- 
ond President of the Federation, and 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, the Founder 
and First President of the Federation. 


What Can the Otologist Offer the Deafened?r 


By Freperick T. Hirr, M. D. 
Waterville, Maine 


F one were cynicaily inclined, the 

answer to this interrogation would 

be brief indeed. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we are emerging from this state of 
pessimism, and can approach this ques- 
tion with somewhat less of the dis- 
couragements and disappointments here- 
tofore too prevalent. We are gaining 
a more optimistic, and at the same time, 
a saner and more rational appreciation 
of this tremer.dous problem. The otolo- 
gist is coming to realize that he has a 
real responsibility in regard to the deaf- 


ened and that it is within his province 
to assist such persons, to the end that 
they may assume a happier and more 
useful place in society. 

I shall not consider the tremendously 
important subject of the hard of hearing 
child and the duty of the otologist to 
lend his best efforts in behalf of efficient 
preventive and reconstructive measures 
in our public schools. (This has been 
well covered already and will undoubted- 
ly be stressed again and again until our 
otological conscience is thoroughly 
awake. ) 
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I shall not attempt to present any- 
thing new or revolutionary, but shall 
simply review some phases of this prob- 
lem which especially concern the otologist 
in his routine clinical work. Too often, 
unfortunately, he has had little interest 
in this type of case. It would seem to 
be a sad reflection upon our profession 
that so few men have been willing- to 
approach this problem in a manner such 
as to be of some real benefit to those 
seeking help. And, yet, as otologists, 
our greatest concern should be in the 
preservation of hearing and the enabling 
of those handicapped by deafness to 
overcome their disability to the greatest 
possible degree and lead normal lives. 


The time should 
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the day when the artificial hearing de- 
vice will be more efficient. When the 
disagreeable extraneous noises are fil- 
tered out efficiently, much will have been 
gained. 

Much remains to be proved before all 
the problems of auditory physiology can 
be definitely settled. We are still dealing 
with theories in many of its phases. For 
instance, the part played by the tympanic 
muscles, especially the tensor tympani is, 
to many, an intriguing mystery, and 
may prove of considerable importance. 
The co-operation of the anatomist, em- 
bryologist, physicist and psychologist to- 
gether with the otologist, is necessary to 
solve these matters. The researches now 

being carried on 





happily be past 
when a person with 


a hearing loss, than that of the 


IN order to do justice to the deafened, the 
otologist must really 

of the old-fashioned family physician rather 
self-sufficient specialist. 


under the auspices 
adopt the attitude of the American 
Otological Society, 


consulting an otol- 
ogist, is given a 
rather cursory ex- 


He becomes the guiding light after he has 
arrived at the aural diagnosis, directing the 
patient into whatever channels may seem 
necessary for study. Im many incidences he 
will be the least important factor in the 


investigating the 
problems of chron- 
ic progressive deaf- 














S ; whole scheme. He will serve as the adviser, F 
amination, and not merely for such surgical or medical ness, promise great 
7 procedures as may seem necessary, but for oe 
then has his eus- aver educational measures may be indi- things and are de- 
. c . 
tachian tubes _FREDERICK T. HILL, M.D. serving of the 
blown out, what- heartiest support 
ever the findings: of all. 
this being repeated ad infinitum, until We realize that deafness is not a 


discouraged and possibly financially em- 
barrassed, the unfortunate one abandons 
hope of regaining his lost hearing or of 
attaining any satisfactory substitute. 
(The same holds true for the too preva- 
lent habit of operating upon any pos- 
sible but not necessarily probable focus 
without logical reasons based upon care- 
ful study.) Oftentimes the effect of 
such usage has been the final surrender 
of the patient to what seemed like an 
insurmountable handicap and his conse- 
quent withdrawal from society. 

So far, we are ’way behind our 
confréres, the ophthaimologists, in re- 
gard to aiding our patients in a practical 
manner. The time may come when we 
shall be able to give help similar to 
theirs by prescribing lenses 
fective vision. We all look forward to 


for de-- 


disease entity but rather a symptom of 
diseased condition, congenital defect, or 
degenerative process. Our former diag- 
nostic divisions of hearing defects, in 
several incidences based upon erroneous 
pathology, now seem both archaic and 
useless. We realize that the so-called 
chronic catarrhal otitis media was a mis- 
nomer. With improved diagnostic meth- 
ods the relative importance of the mid- 
dle ear itself has dwindled in perhaps 
a majority of cases. Possibly the great- 
est practical use of the audiometer, out- 
side of its utilization to keep a graphic 
record of the progress of the patient’s 
hearing, has been the realization of the 
preponderance of upper tonal range 
deafness in the majority of cases com- 
ing to the otologist for insidious hear- 
ing loss. 
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Frederick T. Hill, M. D. 


Just what may the otologist offer the 
person consulting him because of hear- 
Prevention is our greatest 
asset, if it is possible to apply it. Next 
comes conservation, or prevention of ex- 
tension. Then we may be able to use 
some form of palliation, and lastly, that 
which is so often neglected, education. 


I have been speaking rather loosely 
of the deafened without attempting to 
differentiate between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. Both come within 
our province but, of course, accurate 
distinction, based upon careful diagnosis, 
becomes necessary before we can be sure 
of not doing harm, to say nothing of 
offering anything of help. Carelessly 
advising the admittance of a child with 
some hearing refnnant to an institution 
for totally deaf children would be little 
short of criminal. There is no need to 
point out to this audience the impor- 
tance of the preservation of a good 
speaking voice and the dangers of a 
child’s developing the inflections of 
those who have never heard, but there 
are localities in this country where this 
admonition would not be unwarranted. 

The help that the otologist can offer 
the deaf patient will consist very large- 
ly of advice. He should see that the 
patient is given the best available educa- 
tional facilities to enable him to regain 
this lost contact with society. While he 
can see to it that the patient is made as 
physically fit as possible by the eradi- 
cation of any concurrent disease condi- 
tions, he should likewise protect him 
from any unnecessary surgical pro- 
cedures. He should make it a point to 
see that valuable time is not wasted, but 
that the patient is given proper insti- 
tutional facilities as soon as_ possible, 
realizing that a good speaking voice is 
a priceless possession to the deaf indi- 
vidual. Most of these cases will be 
children, so that one’s efforts will be 
largely directed toward the parents, en- 
deavoring to make them see the supreme 
importance of early and efficient educa- 
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tion. Sometimes, unfortunately, this is 
extremely difficult, and it may become 
necessary to invoke the aid of other 
agencies to convince them. I recall one 
such case recently, when a great deal of 
argument and even threats, which I 
might have had difficulty in backing up, 
were necessary in order to get a parent 
to institutionalize his deaf child. The 
older deaf person is much rarer and at 
the same time much more difficult to 
handle. These represent old neglected 
cases, usually found in isolated com- 
munities, which have grown up in their 
own home circles and have learned how 
to communicate with their relatives by 
means all their own, but who cannot 
understand or be understood by others. 
Their greatest difficulty and the one 
hardest to overcome js their lack of in- 
telligible speech. From the very nature 
of the case the family is apt to be both 
poor and ignorant. Free facilities for 
such cases are practically non-existent 
and both the family and the individual 
are quite satisfied for him to go on as 
he is. They may come to the doctor in 
the expectations of getting a quick and 
easy cure, but resent being told that only 
by training and education can anything 
be done to improve the condition. 


Of course, the majority of our cases 
will be those who are hard of hearing. 
These cases may be classed into the 
suppurative and the non-suppurative. Of 
the former, those acute infections, usual- 
iy quite amenable to treatment, either 
surgical or otherwise, need not be dis- 
cussed here. (I cannot refrain, however, 
from mentioning the importance of the 
mastoid operation in saving hearing 
which may become lost or impaired from 
an otitis media of considerable duration. 
Sometimes this operation is thought of 
only as a means of avoiding serious 
complications. If we keep in mind the 
necessity of preventing middle ear de- 
struction, the advantage of sometimes 
terminating the otitis by mastoid surgery 
will be better appreciated.) In the 
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chronic suppurative otitis our first at- 
tention must be devoted toward the heal- 
ing of the process either by treatment 
or surgery, radical or conservative, as 
the case may indicate. Any infective foci 
which might be a menace should b 
taken care of, and the patient advised re- 
garding future precautions. He should 
be warned against excessive and torcible 
blowing of the nose and of the dan- 
gers from swimming and diving. He 
should understand that each head-cold 
may be a menace and should be carefully 
handled. General health being such a 
factor, and the recognition of any con- 
current disease so important, I feel that 
these cases deserve the attention of the 
internist. Most of these cases should 
be seen at intervals of perhaps six 
months to enable the otologist to keep 
track of the ear and to watch for any 
change in hearing. Should the patient 
show sufficient hearing loss, instruction 
in speech reading or a hearing appliance 
may be a great boon. 

Much of the same holds true for the 
non-suppurative hard of hearing, al- 
though I feel that caution should be 
exercised here in regard to nose or 
throat surgery. There is such a grow- 
ing popular appreciation of the im- 
portant part such foci oftentimes play 
in the causation of deafness that we 
may find ourselves sometimes almost 
stampeded into operating when there is 
little real indication for it. I have no 
desire to decry the removal of diseased 
tonsils or adenoids or the cleaning up 
of an infected sinus in these cases. We 
all realize that these are often most im- 
portant preventive measures. I do ob- 
ject, however, to the wholesale removal 
of tonsils, or the straightening of every 
deflected septum in wild and unstudied 
attempts to relieve a hearing defect. In 
general, it is advisable not to operate 
for any condition which does not of 
itself indicate operation. 

The first thing that the otologist can 
offer is a careful and accurate diagnosis 
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not merely of the patient’s deafness, but, 
if possible, of his whole general con- 
dition, trying to ascertain the underlying | 
cause of the deafness. A careful pains- 
taking history is most important. The 
otologist should be able to ascertain cor- 
rectly the condition of the patient’s ears. 
The intelligent use of both the tuning 
forks and audiometer as well as the 
voice are invaluable. The audiometer 
alone is not sufficient to arrive at a diag- 
nosis. It is a time-saver in arriving 
at an estimation of the amount of hear- 
ing loss and is of great value in check- 
ing the progress of a case, but at present 
cannot take the place of tuning forks. 
Examination of the nose and throat will 
bring to light any focus that may be 
significant. While probably eighty per 
cent of these cases will be due to some 
focal infection, let us not jump at the 
conclusion that the most accessible field 
furnishes the only foci. This is obvious- 
ly not a one-man job. Team-work is of 
greatest benefit and the otologist needs 
the assistance of three or four intelligent 
and interested confréres. A good intern- 
ist is indispensable. This should be 
someone who is conversant with the 
problem and willing to study each case 
thoroughly in order to find every pos- 
sible physical defect. A good dentist, a 
clinical pathologist with laboratory facili- 
ties for serological examinations, and an 
X-ray man are also needed. As _ prob- 
ably ten per cent of these cases have an 
endocrine background, metabolism studies 
should be available. These co-workers 
should all realize the problem and be 
willing to co-operate to the utmost. The 
casual now and then consultant does 
not meet the requirements. It may be 
argued that the cost of such services 
will be frequently prohibitive. If the 
patient is financially able, such a compre- 
hensive survey is worth all it costs. 
However, this should not be put upon a 
commercial basis. If the consultants 
working in this group are the right sort 
and interested, they will be very willing 
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Frederick T. Hill, M. D. 


to co-operate so that their services may 
be just as available to the poor patient 
as to the one more comfortably situated. 


With an accurate diagnosis as well as 
a careful evaluation of the patient’s gen- 
eral condition, it may be possible to 
apply preventive measures intelligently 
in a certain percentage of cases, if seen 
In others something 
which will conserve hearing and prevent 
further loss may be indicated. The 
eradication of infective foci, if based 
upon logical reasoning, will in many 
cases be very satisfactory. In some 
cases treatment may be of benefit. We 
must be certain of our diagnosis, how- 
ever, and that we do nothing to aggra- 
vate the process. For example, the 
disastrous effect of ill-advised treatment 
in cases of otosclerosis need only be 
mentioned. 

Realizing that we are living in an age 
of speed with increased demand upon 
nerve energy, it is well to inquire into 
the matter of habits and routine of 
life. The stress and strain of modern 
existence may have considerable influ- 
ence upon a patient’s hearing. For in- 
stance, the automobile may serve to in- 
crease some cases of deafness if, through 
fast driving with windows open, the 
membrana tympani are subjected to too 
much wind. These are little things but 
they may all play a part and warrant 
consideration. 

In many cases we will be reduced to 
palliative steps and the question of edu- 
cation. Here, unfortunately, is where 
enthusiasm is apt to flag. Yet here is 
where we need our keenest judgment and 
most subtle powers of persuasion. The 
deafened person is usually quite self- 
conscious and easily discouraged. Be- 
cause of this, futile measures often have 
a most disastrous effect. Much harm 
has been done in the past by subjecting 
these people to various forms of treat- 
ment which soon proved useless. If 
anything is done, let it be based upon 
sound reasoning and with the idea of 
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avoiding subsequent disappointments. It 
is often a matter of mental adjustment 
for the patient, a situation wherein he 
needs intelligent advice and sympathetic 
counsel. 

The otologist should be able and will- 
ing to advise regarding artificial hearing 
devices. He should tell the patient of 
their limitations and the reasons for 
them, so as to avoid disappointments. He 
should point out that there is a big cen- 
tral factor in the difficulties one has with 
these devices, and that training and prac- 
tice are necessary to enable one to be- 
come accustomed to them. He can also 
aid in the selection of the type which 
might be best suited to that patient. 


The otologist should be able to advise 
regarding the possibilities for instruction 
in speech reading. He should see to it 
that this instruction is obtained as early 
as the need is indicated, before too much 
hearing is lost. In my experience this 
has often been a difficult thing to accom- 
plish because of the attitude of the deaf- 
ened persons themselves. They are not 
always co-operative or anxious to help 
themselves. 

They sometimes seem to feel that it 
is beneath their dignity to “take lessons”. 
Possibly they feel that this is the last 
straw and that it means giving up for- 
ever actually hearing things. This takes 
unlimited patience on the part of the 
otologist, but once having induced a 
patient really needing it to take up speech 
reading, the resulting gratitude will prove 
ample reward. Whenever it is possible, 
the otologist should advise his deafened 
patients to join a speech readers’ club. 
It is hoped that these clubs will increase 
so that they will be available to all people 
who are hard of hearing. 

In order to do justice to the deaf- 
ened, the otologist must really adopt the 
attitude of the old-fashioned family 
physician rather than that of the self- 
sufficient specialist. He becomes the 
guiding light after he has arrived at the 
aural diagnosis, directing the patient 
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into whatever further channels may seem 
necessary ifor study. In many _ inci- 
dences he will be the least important 
factor in the whole scheme. He will 
serve as the adviser, not merely for 
such surgical or medical procedures as 
may seem necessary, but for whatever 
educational measures may be indicated. 

While the results might be somewhat 
meager, so as to justify the pessimistic 
implication referred to at the beginning, 
there would be the satisfaction of at 
least proceeding in an honest logical 
manner along scientific grounds. There 
would not be the danger of running 
astray with futile methods calculated to 
raise false hopes, with perhaps temporary 
psychic improvements but subsequent dis- 
couragement. The patient would get a 
thorough and careful evaluation of his 
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hearing loss with its prognostic possi- 
bilities. He would probably have all 
possible foci of trouble both local and 
general brought to light, with possible 
benefit to general health if not to hear- 
ing, and he would receive advice as to 
his best future course of procedure. As 
time goes on and we know more about 
deafness, reaping the fruits of re-— 
searches now being carried on, and as we 
see these cases earlier as a result of the 
education of the public in this problem, 
more and more practical and material 
benefit may be offered. Briefly sum- 
marized, if the otologist does his duty 
to the deafened, he offers accurate and 
thorough study, intelligent advice, sym- 
pathetic counsel, and a manifest willing- 
ness to help them help themselves. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. CHAMBERLIN (Cleveland) : 


I want to emphasize the fact that the func- 
tion of the otologist in handling these cases 
is three-fold. In the first place, his greatest 
duty is one of prevention; secondly, and that 
is possibly a minor relationship, one of cure; 
and thirdly, he should be mindful of the rela- 
tionship of the otologist to the severely deaf- 
ened. Our relationship to these patients is 
not so much the relationship of the specialist, 
because as a rule, there is nothing more for 
the specialist to do as far as improvement 
of hearing is concerned, but our duty is rather 
the duty of the social worker, the old-time 
family physician—as Dr. Hill has stated—to 
whom one went fer advice, not only upon 
medical matters but upon anything which 
happened to occur to him. 


Our problem with regard to these cases is 
a sociological rather than a medical one. The 
otologist must know about the various aids 
to hearing, for frequently one instrument will 
be suitable for one person and will not be 
satisfactory for another person. The patient 
should be directed to a place where he can 
try out a variety of instruments. 

One of my greatest reasons for interest in 
the local association is that 1 have here a 
place to which I can send these patients who 
are so deafened that their relationship with 
other individuals is cut off or about to be cut 
off. There is such a difference in the mental 
attitude of the blind as contrasted with the 
mental attitude of the deafened. The blind 
are happy. The deafened are often suspicious 


inclined to withdraw within them- 
Oftentimes they are the most dis- 
contented and the unhappiest people with 
whom we come in contact. Our local centers 
for the hard of hearing (and I hope they will 
increase) offer a great solution for this diffi- 
culty. It is always a pleasure to me to be 
connected with our local society because I 
know that by my contact with it I am enabled 
to refer my patients who are severely deafened 
to some place where they can be put in touch 
with other people who are similarly afflicted 
and with people who can help them overcome 
their handicap. 

Mr. Hemminc (Montreal) spoke of the 
difficulty in interesting otologists in league 
work. Though the older men seemed inter- 
ested they were too busy to be active in or- 
ganization work and the younger men seemed 
to fear the criticism of “advertising.” 

Dr. CHAMBERLIN expressed the opinion 
that the attitude of the average otologist toward 
social work for the deafened was one of in- 
difference; that the issue was being evaded 
when otologists refused to enter the work 
because of ethical reasons since there was 
nothing in the local work for the deafened 
that need reflect upon the professional ethics 
of physicians. 

Dr. Hirt closed the discussion by saying 
that he felt it should be one of the missions 
of the Federation to interest the otologists 
in its work and he expressed regret that the 
work does not have the wholehearted support 
of otologists everywhere. 
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Returning Hearing to Children 
By Epmunp Prince Fow ter, M. D., F. A. C. S. 
New York City 


AST year before the American 
5 Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing there was 

read a paper on “Present Means for 
Treating Progressive Deafness”. The 
object in discussing this subject before 
an audience consisting mostly of non- 
professional people was to dissipate the 
belief that otosclerosis is very prevalent 
and the cause of all progressive deaf- 
ness; that progressive deafness must be 
inherited; that other kinds of deafness 
are not dependent in any way upon 
heredity; and, above all, to deny that 
nothing much can be done for the alle- 
viation or cure of deafness. It was 
demonstrated clearly that these beliefs 
are only in part true, and that the hear- 
ing can not only be conserved and im- 
proved in many cases of so-called ob- 
structive deafness, but also in cases of 
progressive deafness from various causes. 
It was also shown how ear disease is 
regularly associated with sinus disease. 
During the past year, further evidence 
has accumulated to prove that the sta- 
tistics given last year were substantially 
correct; and, moreover, another step has 
been taken to the point where it can 
now be stated that not only does sinus 
disease occur coincidently with ear dis- 
ease and in certain proportions in certain 
diseases of the ear, but that deafness 
varies up and down with coincidental 
variations in the ear and nose pathology. 
The pathological changes in the nasal 
sinuses, which are related to hearing 
variations, are not easily demonstrated 
to the untrained eye. But special tech- 
nique in taking and examining the 
Roentgenograms warrants the statement 
that definite causative factors for varia- 


tions in hearing are found in the nasal 
sinuses; and that if these factors are 
successfully influenced, the hearing in 
over 50% of the usual chronic cases of 
deafness in children can be improved, 
and that 25% may be markedly im- 
proved, often to what appears to be 
normal hearing by careful audiometric 
tests. Stating this in the simplest way, 
it may be said that not only is disease 
of the ear causing deafness usually due 
to disease in the nose, but variations in 
deafness ; i. e.: markedly improved hear- 
ing or markedly diminished hearing, 
even slightly improved hearing or slight- 
ly diminished hearing, have been found 
intimately correlated with improvement 
or deterioration in the nose pathology. 
Before the American Rhinological, 
Laryngological and Otological Society 
next week in San Francisco, this sub- 
ject will be presented before the oto- 
rhinologists, and lantern slides shown of 
the changes observed in the hearing and 
in the nasal and aural pathology. Also 
about a dozen of the original X-ray 
plates will be demonstrated stereoscopi- 
cally. It is felt that this study promises 
much benefit to the deafened. It will 
interest you to know that all the chil- 
dren were cared for in the research clinic 
conducted by the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, at the Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Hospital. It has been a 
great satisfaction to aid these children in 
maintaining their school grades. In 
every instance this was accomplished. 
To give you some idea about this 
work some pictures will be thrown on 
the screen, which show more clearly than 
words the changes in the hearing, and 
also the changes in the data concerning 
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Hearing—right ear increased 5 to 10 per cent and more in the upper frequencies. 
Hearing—left ear increased about five per cent to normal. 


X-Ray shows frontal sinus—involvement cleared up on 


both sides. 


Maxillary sinus—involvement cleared up on both sides. 
Ethmoid sinus—involvement cleared up on _ both sides. 


Ethmoid septa on left side cleared markedly—on right 


Sphenoid sinus cleared on left side. 


variations in the ear and nose pathology. 
Please note that not only cases that im- 
prove have been studied, but also some 
that have deteriorated, and that it is 
from both of these that our conclusions 
concerning the influence of nose inflam- 
mations are based. Please also note that 
in several instances hearing tests and the 


side remained stationary. 


X-ray examinations have been repeated 
several times, and that coincident with 
each improvement in hearing, there oc- 
curred definite improvement in the X-ray 
examination, and vice versa. Also, es- 
pecially note that in the children these 
were not acute conditions, but recur- 
rent and chronic states, which had last- 
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The hearing in both ears returned gradually to normal, coincident with the gradual clearing 
up of the middle ear and sinus pathology. 
X-Rays show marked successive diminution in the maxillary sinus shadow. 
The ethmoid shadows remain stationary as did the edema of the ethmoid septa. 
The sphenoid cleared. 
ed for a considerable time, generally ture unless the patients are constantly 
a several years. (‘Even if they had been under observation; but if with definite 
ol acute, the data obtained from the ex- changes in the deafness and the otoscopic 
pe: aminations would have been convincing. picture, one repeatedly finds coincident 
a It has been made doubly so, because in changes in the function and picture of 
je: other cases, like data has been obtained disease in the nose, no doubt remains 
i from both the acute and the chronic but that the ear and nose conditions are 
na conditions. It is impossible to catch closely correlated. The important thing 
7 every change in the disease in the pic- is to be certain that the observations, 
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clinical and laboratory, are accurate, 
Audiometric examination establishes the 
accuracy of the state of the hearing, and 
careful clinical examination and stereo- 
scopic Roentgenograms, interpreted by 
an expert (Dr. Frederick M. Law) es- 
tablish the accuracy of the picture show- 
ing the disease inside the nose. The 
technique of examination, both clinical 
and laboratory, will not be gone into at 
this time, but the pictures of the history 
cards will show sufficiently well its scope 
and detail. It seems advisable to limit 
the demonstration of history charts to 
a dozen or so cases, which show very 
clearly the changes in the hearing and 
in the pathology data. 

To save time and space, the following 
signs are used in all sections of the his- 
tory chart. A “v” (pointing toward the 
right >) means small, thin, or dimin- 
ished. The degree is indicated by 1, 2, 
3, or 4 v’s, all pointing in the same direc- 
tion. Four v's (pointing toward the 
right >>>> ) equal the extreme de- 
gree, i. €.: very small, etc. 

A v (pointing toward the left <) 
means large, thick or increased. The 
degree is indicated by 1, 2, 3 or 4 v’s 
pointing toward the left. Four vw’s 
(pointing toward the left<<<<) equal 
the extreme degree, i. e.: very large, etc. 
A plus (+) indicates that the item 
marked is positive or involved. A minus 
(—) indicates that the item marked is 
negative or not involved. The degree of 
involvement is indicated by 1, 2, 3 or 4 
pluses, thus—(+,++,+++,+++-7). 

In the X-ray data, the number of 
pluses, therefore, will indicate the degree 
of the shadow, the amount of obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the ray through 
the skull spaces. 

The ethmoid cells were selected for 
careful study because it was noted that, 
although the nasal sinus spaces might 
show no involvement, distinct pathology 
could often be detected in the ethmoid 
septs. This pathology consists in vary- 
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ing degrees of absorption, condensing 
osteitis, and edema of the bony walls. 

By absorption is meant the disappear- 
ance from the bone of the lime salts. 
Depending upon the degree to which this 
occurs, the Roentgen ray will be less 
and less impeded, and the plates show 
less and less shadow of the ethmoid 
septs, i. e.: A equals slight absorption 
of the calcium from the bone, AA equals 
moderate absorption, AAA — equals 
marked absorption, AAAA equals ex- 
treme absorption. In other words, the 
picture in extreme absorption is similar 
to that obtained after complete operative 
evisceration of the ethmoid labyrinth. 

By condensing osteitis (Co) is meant 
a shrinking of the septs, a terminal stage 
of bone inflammation, wherein the 
shadow of the body wall is thinned and 
intensified because of the relatively 
larger proportion of lime salts therein. 
This stage may go on to a sclerosis. 

By edema is meant a swelling of the 
bone. This occurs in early stages of 
osteitis and in circulatory stasis. In the 
Roentgenogram, the septa appears soft- 
ened, the lime salts proportionately less. 
The degree of edema or softening is 
indicated by E, EE, EEE, EEEE, 
respectively. 

Edema indicates a low-grade process, 
smouldering coals which may at any 
time and repeatedly light up into one 
acute exacerbation of the chronic state. 
It was present in 75% of the recurrent 
diseases of the middle ear and adnexa. 

When a systematic search for the 
causes of disease has progressed to a 
point where several entirely new lines 
for further investigation have evolved, 
it may be stated that progress is being 
made. There should be no hesitancy in 
stating that considerable progress in the 
study of deafness has been made during 
the past year. In every way the 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing should 
cooperate with these investigations. Un- 
less they do so, they will have failed in 
one of their major obligations. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. Harotp Hays (New York): There 
are two things which impressed me mainly 
in Dr. Fowler’s presentation. The first is 
that Dr. Fowler made the remark that it is 
useless to make diagnoses on these children 
unless they can be _ followed. by  treat- 
ment. Well, there are 3,000,000 deafened 
children in the United States and frankly, 
there is only one Dr. Fowler to treat them. 

Not only is Dr. Fowler to be commended 
for the scientific work he has done but it 
seems utterly impossible unless this organiza- 
tion forces the issue for us to be able to get 
otologists of scientific minds to continue with 
the kind of work he is doing. I have come 
to the conclusion that when we get more re- 
search workers, we will have to put them into 
the field ourselves by creating fellowships in 
the various universities, so that they will go 
on with the type of work Dr. Fowler has 
outlined. 

Let us look at this thing from a practical 
point of view. If you recall at your meeting 
in St. Louis last year one or two other doctors 
and myself made the remark that nasal path- 
ology had a great deal to do with the condi- 
tions of deafness. One or two of these men 
who were hard of hearing made the remark 
that in their own families the diagnosis of 
certain members of the family was greater or 
less depending upon the condition of their 
noses and their accessory s.nuses. I think 
we are liable to go a little too far when it 
comes to the question of considering only the 
nasal sinuses but I don’t think that Dr. 
Fowler means that we should. The x-ray 
pictures demonstrate certain things, and there 
are hundreds of other things besides that can 
account for the deafness of a child. For 
example, in a paper I wrote a short time ago 
I made the remark that no one realized the 
part rickets -had played in causing deafness 
in later life. Dr. Fowler in the beginning of 
his remarks stated that otosclerosis is a thing 
we do not have to consider at the present 
time. In other words, one could not actually 
diagnose it as otosclerosis. Yet not a day 
goes by but what some otologist in the 
United States makes the remark that we ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves because we don’t 
recognize otosclerosis as we should. 

I really wonder how we are going to solve 
this problem of treating these children, how 
we are going to interest endugh otologists in 
the country to be willing to treat them. I 
wonder when the time is going to come when 
we can educate the medical profession to keep 
definite records of tests by means of the 
audiometer? I wonder when there is going 
to be a correlation cf ideas among all the 
doctors so we will all work along the same 
lines and swap our findings. And yet—I can’t 
help looking back to the years 1913 and 1914 
when nothing was being done and I feel 
optimistic. Now that Dr. Fowler has started 
this work perhaps in five, or ten, or fifteen 


or twenty years, we will be able to take care 
of these children. 





Dr. Myron METZENBAUM (Cleveland): Dr. 
Fowler has brought to the attention of 
the medical profession, especially to the ear, 
nose and throat men, the two important points, 
namely that the secretion within the nasal 
cavities and secretions within the cavities of 
the sinuses have a direct bearing upon the 
hearing that comes to us mechanically as well 
as the hearing which comes to us through our 
auditory nerves. Pus is pus, no matter 
whether it is located in one part of the body 
or in another part of the body, and the prod- 
ucts of decomposition of all secretions and of 
all pus seem to be of a poisonous nature to 
some of the nerves and sometimes seem to 
have a selective action upon a particular nerve. 
We know that pus in certain sinuses seems 
to have a selective detrimental action upon 
the optic nerve or the nerve of sight, and we 
are also led to believe by analogy and from 
experience that pus within the sinuses and 
within the nasal cavities has a selective and 
harmful action upon the auditory nerve or the 
nerve of hearing. 

From this a practical lesson can be deduced, 
namely if during a period of acute head colds, 
when the tissues and the mucous membranes 
within the nose are congested and it is 
very difficult to clear the nose, the more one 
blows the nose the more harm may be caused 
blowing some of the infected secretions directly 
into the eustachian tubes or directly into the 
sinuses. 

Fifteen years ago at a meeting in Milwaukee 
I voiced the statement that instead of being 
ethical during the period of head colds and 
trying to blow the nose forcibly through the 
narrowed anterior passages, it would be far 
better to recognize the mechanical construc- 
tion of the nose, namely that the posterior 
part of the nose is much wider than the 
anterior, and therefore to lie down so the 
nasal secretions can gravitate into the 
naso-pharynx and then be expectorated, or to 
suck the secretions back into the throat and 
then expectorate them. 

This will prevent the secretion from being 
forcibly blown into the eustachian tubes and 
into the sinuses. 





Dr. Wenpvett C. Pures (New York): 
I should like to emphasize three or four points 
in connection with this work which Dr. Fow- 
ler is doing. We are fortunate in having 
a man of such marked scientific ability to do 
this work. I wonder if you realize that like 
all the other otologists Dr. Fowler has to 
earn the bread and butter for himself and his 
family, and that this clinical work is a labor 
of love and a contribution which will have 
much to do with the future of the children of 
America. 

This otological clinic is one of the activities 
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of the New York League for the Hard of 


Hearing. I feel sure that you now have 
caught the idea that even to the minutest 
detail Dr. Fowler’s results are based upon 


scientific principles. It has been our aim to 
make this a model clinic for the prevention 
of deafness in children. It is our hope that 
other leagues may succeed in inducing otol- 
ogists to establish similar clinics in other 
cities. I know you can get money for this 
work, 

The Pathological Department of Columbia 
University has opened its doors to us for ex- 
perimental work. Dr. Fowler has interested 
his own son who is a medical student of 
Columbia University in our laboratory en- 
deavors. This son did such a beautiful piece 
of work in laboratory research that he won 
a medal for basic work in connection with 
this clinic of our organization. 
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I wish to emphasize that this work is basic 
and important and you have no greater appeal 
to the people for money than to appeal for 
child life. One of our directors visited Dr. 
Fowler’s clinic and watched the work one day. 
Before he left he provided a yearly income 
of support for that clinic of $3,300. He also 
induced another man to send his check for 
$5,000. 

Finally ours is a propaganda institution and 
it is our business to force this issue upon 
those in charge of the child life in cities and 
schools to such a point that they will adopt 
the necessary measures for the detection of 
deafness in school children and see that they 
are taken care of. I predict that the time will 
come when as much attention will be given 
to the prevention of deafness as to blindness 
and all the other diseases to which flesh is 
heir. 





Some Contributing Factors in Deafness 
By Gorpvon Berry, M. D. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


HE means the otologist employs 

in his efforts to improve impaired 
hearing may be divided into three 
broad groups:—first, the removal of 
any mechanical obstruction or disease 
in the external ear canal; second, the 
improvement of any infection or con- 
gestion in the middle ear and eustachian 
tube; third, the elimination in so far as 
he can, of any toxic or other element 
which may be injuring the internal ear. 
The otosclerosis forms where there is a 
slow tissue change in the inner ear, he 
has found as yet no remedy for, but he 
is helping these cases indirectly by care- 
ful attention to these other three groups. 
It is my purpose to review briefly the 
anatomy of this region and then to take 
up what must necessarily be a cursory 
consideration of how nasal congestion 
aggravates deafness and how first, sinus 
diseases, second, diseased teeth, and 
third, nasal membrane sensitiveness, may 
contribute to this offending nasal conges- 
tion. These anatomical slides are made 
from Prof. H. P. Mosher’s charts at the 


Harvard Medical School, to whom I am 
indebted for this courtesy. 

The first picture shows the human 
head cut through the middle from in 
front backwards. We are looking at 
the outer wall of the nose. The tnree 
horizontal scroll-like projections are the 
superior, middle and inferior turbinals. 
These project out into the air passage 
and serve to soften and warm and 
moisten the inspired air. By reason of 
these folds the mucous membrane sur- 
face in the nose is much increased, and 
it is the swelling of this sensitive mucous 
membrane which blocks our noses in 
“colds” or in hay-fever forms. Just 
behind the inferior turbinal is the inter- 
nal end of the eustachian tube which 
leads out to the ear. Any congestion of 
the nose (remember this) and any secre- 
tions working back from the nose and 
its sinuses, will tend to congest the eus- 
tachian tube and impede the entrance of 


air into, or escape of fluids from, the 


middle ear chamber. 
The second picture is a cross section 
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1. Cross section of the human head 


showing the external ear and canal, 
separated by the impervious drum mem- 
brane from the middle ear cavity. This 
middle ear contains the little chain of 
ossicles (the hammer, anvil and_stir- 
rup) and tapers forward and inward 
into the funnel-like eustachian tube 
which leads to the naso-pharynx, just 
back of the nose. Immediately internal 
to the middle ear chamber is the small 
bony chamber containing the cochlea with 
its acoustic nerve, and the semi-circular 
canals which play so important a part 
in our sense of equilibrium. The proper 
opening and shutting of the eustachian 
tube permits the repeated equalization of 
the air pressure on each side of the 
ear drum and helps to keep it in its 





2. Cross section through the human ear 
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most sensitive position for sound re- 
ception. The sound waves are then car- 
ried through the ossicles to the fluid in 
the internal ear in which the sensitive 
nerve terminals of the acoustic nerve 
are floating. It is a marvelous mechan- 
ism. I suppose there is no greater liv- 
ing authority on certain forms of acous- 
tics than Dr. Harvey Fletcher. I re- 
member his speaking of the wonders of 
our hearing apparatus and of how its 
perfect arrangement and planning is far 
beyond the creative imaginings of any 
human scientific genius. 


We can bear this ear picture in mind 
while we return to the nose in our third 
picture. Here we see the same three 
turbinals and two of the para-nasal 





3. Outer wall of the nose. Note the orifice 
of the eustachian tube just behind the 
inferior turbinal 


sinuses or bony cavities which empty 
into the nose; the frontal sinus in front, 
which is the cavity just above and to the 
inside of the eye, and the sphenoid sinus 
which is the most posterior of these 
cavities. 


The fourth picture is the same but 
adds the adenoids and the right tonsil. 
One notes at once how the obstructing 
adenoid vegetations in the naso-pharynx 
can prevent free nasal breathing and can 
harbor infectious secretions. Certainly 
such a condition would keep the mem- 
brane of the eustachian tube swollen. 
The tonsils are more remote, but by 
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pressure up through the soft palate and 
by harboring infections which can work 
up around the eustachian tube and into 
the nose, they play a major part in 
keeping the ear unhealthy. These phases 
you are all familiar with. If we can 
remember these facts, we can more easily 
understand why the chronic sources of 
trouble I wish soon to discuss can simi- 
larly affect the hearing, and their im- 
provement may yield similar relief. 

In the fifth picture we have removed 
the middle and superior turbinals and 
have exposed the bony cellular structure 
with its separate chambers, each of which 
drains into the nose under the turbinals. 
We call these the ethmoid sinuses. In 
this area the olfactory or smell nerve 





4. Showing adenoid vegetations in the naso- 
pharynx. The oblong tonsil below is separ- 
ated from the adenoids by the soft palate 


has its distribution. In these various 
cavities the singer gains resonance. If 
the membrane of each bony cell outlet 
becomes too swollen, the secretions from 
colds become retained, with resulting 
acute pain. 

The sixth picture gives a vertical sec- 
tion cut across from side to side and 
shows the septum or middle. partition of 
the nose, the nasal chamber, the scroll- 
like turbinals projecting into this cham- 
ber, the ethmoid cells above, external to 
the nasal chamber, the orbit external to 
the ethmoids, and the large antrum or 
maxillary sinus below the orbit. This 
antrum is the cavity in our cheek bones. 
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5. The outer part of the nasal wall has 

been removed exposing the cells of the eth- 

moid labyrinth, or sinuses. The frontal sinus 
is above anteriorly 


Please note the relation of the teeth, 
just below the antrum. Remember that 
all these sinuses drain into the nose and 
only into the nose, excepting the slight 
amount that may be carried by absorp- 
tion into the blood and lymph stream. 
The next four slides show diagram- 
matically the antrum when looked at 





6. Section through the right half of the 
head, looking forward. The orbit is above 
to the right. The ethmoid cells are just to 
the left of the orbit, with the antrum below 
on the right, and the nasal chamber on the 
left. The inner wall of the nose is the nasal 
septum which divides the two passages. Note 
how the tooth at the right mounds into the 
antrum cavity 
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7, 8, 9, 10. Tracings from anatomical specimens. 


middle. The orbit is just above. 


The nose would be to the right. 
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The antrum is the square area in the 


We are looking from 


the outside toward the right cheek. Note the different sizes and the relationship of the 
tooth roots just below 


from the side. The sizes vary. The first 
picture (Fig. 7) gives a small sinus and 
the teeth in its floor are at a distance 
from the cavity. The second (Fig. 8) 
shows a large antrum. Here the floor 
drops so low that we see the roots of 
the teeth actually mounding into the cav- 
ity. In the third picture (Fig. 9) the 
teeth are gone and we gain an idea of 
how almost paper thin the floor can be. 
The fourth picture (Fig. 10) is given 
to show how a piece of root may re- 
main in the antrum floor after the tooth 
is extracted. 

These anatomical relationships have 
been stressed that we may perhaps carry 
home with us a clearer idea of the region 
in which we are so peculiarly inter- 
ested; and also, that we may better un- 
derstand why more remote contributing 
factors have so immediate a bearing on 
the hearing. The limited time bids us 
hasten by any discussion of pathologicai 
processes in the external or middle or 
internal ear. This is more familiar 


ground. We know that it is in the nose 
that many of our troubles arise. Let us 
then dwell on some of the nasal diseases 
that the otologist must help if he is to 
remedy his patients’ deafness: 

A. The deleterious effect of hyper- 
trophied adenoid vegetations and hyper- 
trophied faucial tonsils upon the hear- 
ing has been discussed before your body 
by such an eminent authority as Dr. 
Harold Hays. 

B. We have described how the para- 
nasal sinuses drain into the nose. If 
they contain a chronic suppurative infec- 
tion, this infectious fluid will escape fair- 
ly constantly into the nasal passage and 
by its irritation engorge the mucous 
membrane of the nose and (note this) 
of the eustachian tube. Dr. Fowler has 
touched upon this in his discussion be- 
fore you. The patient may complain 
of noises, of a sense of fullness, of im- 
paired hearing. Inflating the ears may 
or may not temporarily relieve the symp- 
toms. If allowed to remain, this en- 
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gorgement of the nose with its ear com- 
plication will tend to create a deafness 
which will become progressively fixed. 
On the other hand, if the canal engorge- 
ment can be controlled, the ear symptoms 
will frequently disappear without any 
treating of the ears. The sinus infection 
may have been encouraged by (a) a 
narrowing of that side of the nose 
through some old nasal fracture or be- 
cause of a bending of the middle par- 
tition of the nose to that side. Infec- 
tions may have entered the sinuses by 
reason of (b) some acute cold or (c) 
when in swimming, and the impaired 
drainage prevented its later escape. (d) 
Polypi may have grown which are block- 
ing the nasal passage and impeding 
proper sinus drainage. If carefully 
studied and treated, these difficulties can 
often be brought successfully under con- 
trol; sometimes with a return of the 
hearing to normal, sometimes with but 
little improvement in the hearing, but 
at least a halting of the advancing 
deafness. 

C. Some investigators, among which 
number I must confess to be a vocifer- 
ous participant, have carried their search 
all the way from the middle ear to the 
eustachian tube, to the nose, to the para- 
nasal sinus (notably the antrum) and 
finally to the teeth. They have discov- 
ered that the roots of the eight to ten 
upper side-teeth frequently reach to or 
near to the floor of this antrum. With 
modern x-ray facilities we have seen 
that our teeth may die and become 
abscessed without our being aware of 
the fact, and that if these abscessed teeth 
chance to be in the floor of the antrum, 
the infection may break at once into this 
cavity from which the only exit is by 
the nose. Here then is a small but 
potent source of infection which may 
cause the patient’s recurring’ colds, and 
perhaps, periodic antrum pains during 
these colds, or an irregular one-sided 
nasal congestion or discharge. All the 
needed factors are here for the conges- 
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11. The arrows point to small abscesses 

above each upper second bicuspid tooth. The 

curving white line just above the teeth rep- 
resents the floor of the antrum cavity 


tion which will influence the eustachian 
tube, and unfortunately our best efforts 
at controlling the nasal trouble will prob- 
ably not avail until we find this dental 
source. A few illustrative cases at this 
point will better explain my meaning: 
The first case (Fig. 11) concerns a 
man whose hearing was about normal 
except during his recurring colds. He 
had been under expert dental care. He 
consulted me. I ‘found not only a nasal 
congestion with discharging secretions 
but two dead teeth, the upper right and 
left second bicuspids, which are just in 
front of the molars or large grinding 
teeth. You will see them in the pictures. 
The left one had a peg in it, each showed 
its canals filled almost to the end or apex. 
The curving white line just above the 
teeth represents the floor of the antrum. 
You will note a little black area just 
around the tips of these two dead teeth. 
This represents the small abscess which 
was seeping its infection into each an- 
trum. There was not enough to cause 
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12. The root canals of this tooth have been 

well filled. No abscess shows in the film be- 

cause the infection drained at once into the 
antrum, just above 


him much trouble until he became run 
down or was exposed to inclement 
weather; then this antrum infection be- 
came more active. The conclusion of 
the story is that he had these two teeth 
out and went through the next winter 
without a cold and feeling better than 
he had for a long time. Remember, the 
dentist had been watching these two 
teeth, and they had been giving no pain. 
Yet they were causing his colds and his 
intermittent deafness. 


13. Note the incomplete root canal fillings 
in these second bicuspid teeth. They gave 
no pain and were considered innocent. A 
severe asthma was cleared by their extraction 





14. Where there is bone around the end of 

the tooth root, the infection gradually absorbs 

the bone and this type of easily demonstrated 

abscess will show in the film. Then it breaks 

through the floor, above, into the- antrum. 
This tooth gave no pain 


The second case (Fig. 12) concerns a 
young lady who had recurring colds, ac- 
companied by pain in the right antrum 
and pussy discharge from the right nos- 
tril. With it there would be a feeling of 
fullness and slight deafness in her right 
ear with some ringing noises. She had 
diseased tonsils. They were removed. 
She was better but not well. In the 
picture you can see how the upper right 
first molar tooth reaches the floor of 
the antrum. It is a dead tooth and the 
dentist has filled the canals nicely. 
Finally she sacrificed this tooth and her 
recurring colds with the periodic pussy 
discharge and nasal blocking on the right 
side all disappeared, together with the 
right ear trouble. 

The third case (Fig. 13) was a doc- 
tor’s wife. She had sought much medi- 
cal advice and finally had spent a winter 
in Italy because of asthmatic trouble ac- 
companied by a chronic suppurative para- 
nasal sinus infection. There had been 
much operating done. Her teeth had been 
carefully checked over. Just to be sure, 
we had these films taken. The same two 
teeth are involved as in the first case, 
and in much the same way. They were 
extracted and she proceeded to improve to 
such an extent that she has since spent 
a winter in Boston with practically no 
trouble. Even those of us whose staple 
diet is baked beans and cod fish will 
say that is doing pretty well. 














15. All three of these teeth are abscessed. 
The middle one is the most advanced; the 
large molar is on the right; the one to the 


The antrum cavity 


left has a peg in it. 
It is diseased 


shows: above on the right. 


The next film patient (Fig. 14) had 
no ear trouble. She, however, had acute 
pain in her right cheek and pus conges- 
tion in her right nostril which came on 
for two successive summers, after swim- 
ming. This picture shows exceptionally 
well the abscess at the apex of the of- 
fending right second bicuspid tooth, with 
the antrum cavity just above. The 
tooth was removed, and the nose and 
antrum cleared promptly. 

The next case (Fig. 15) is a some- 
what parallel one and shows three ab- 
scessed teeth. Two of these teeth reach 
the antrum line. The middle tooth ab- 
scess is especially clear. 

Yet two other films are shown because 
in addition to these other symptoms, 
headaches were a prominent phase. In 
the first of the two cases (Fig. 16) the 
offending teeth were presumably removed 





16. This patient thought the teeth in this 
region had been removed. Note the tooth 
root over which the gum had grown. There 
is an abscess between this root and the antrum 
line which swings down at this point 
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and she had felt better. But the head- 
aches returned and also a_ troublesome 
ringing in the ear on that side with some 
loss of hearing. A fresh film was taken 
and here we find a hidden tooth-root 
remnant which is keeping up the trouble. 
She has recently had this root out. In the 
second film (Fig. 17) you will note the 
abscessed molar root and one other in- 
teresting phase which is a fairly frequent 
cause of pain in the ear: an unerupted 
wisdom tooth pressing against the tooth 
just in front of it so that it cannot come 
down. We call this an impacted tooth. 
Pains from such a condition are at times 
very intense and are usually felt in the 
ear and not in the jaw. 

D. There is a fourth type of nasal 
congestion to which we attach the terms 





17. The dark area aroynd the root is the 
abscess. Note the undescended and somewhat 
impacted wisdom tooth 


of vaso-motor rhinitis, or allergy, or 
hay-fever, or asthma. In extreme forms 
is affects the lungs; in the forms I wish 
to discuss, it primarily makes the nasal 
membranes swell. There is usually a 
watery discharge, there may be a dis- 
tinctive pallor of the nasal mucous mem- 
brane, there is likely to be sneezing, the 
eyes may be red. In the milder forms, 
the congestion resembles that of a slight 
head-cold. It may closely resemble the 
mild sinus infection we have been dis- 
cussing. A sinus or tooth infection may 
be only on one side; the hay-fever types 
usually affect both sides. 

We frequently speak of it as hay- 
fever because the symptoms and _ the 
diseases are so parallel to a true hay- 
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fever, but we distinguish many forms 
which have no connection with hay. The 
trouble is due to some irritant, either 
immediate or remote. This irritation 
appears to be of a chemical rather than 
of a mechanical nature. There are four 
main forms: vegetable dusts, animal 
dusts, foods, and the toxins from re- 
tained infections. 


(a) Vegetable dusts are seasonal and 
trouble only when the pollen is flying. 
This may come from flowers in the room, 
or through the window from a distant 
hay field. There are three chief sea- 
sons—the spring when the trees are 
blossoming; the summer when we have 
the hay pollens from timothy grass and 
red-top; and the early fall when the rag- 
weed is in bloom. With the first frost 
these troublesome nasal congestions usual- 
ly vanish. 


(b) The animal dusts are harder to 
place. We are subject to them the en- 
tire year. One young man had consulted 
many in an effort to control his head 
colds and finally got well by discarding 
his feather pillow. A littie girl’s ears 
were becoming involved and she seemed 
to have a bad typical hay-fever, but she 
gained relief when her cat was sent 
away. One doctor described his story 
in a medical paper. He was constantly 
having colds at home but promptly be- 
came well when the family took him for 
a vacation to Atlantic City. He thought 
it was the climate. It was years before 
he discovered it was his pet dog which 
was not allowed in the Atlantic City 
Hotel. An energetic young man took a 
post-graduate course in poultry raising 
only to find he could not handle chick- 
ens. Some cannot go near cows or ride 
on horseback or wear furs. A_ blind 
case was the man who came for a 
diminishing hearing and ringing noises 
in his ears. He repeatedly caught head 
colds, and the ears were always worse 
then. He had a skin test made for the 
different dusts that might irritate his 
nose and found he was sensitive to one 
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and only one thing: silk. An expert in- 
these diseases said this was almost un- 
heard of in his experience and that so 
many silks were made of rayon any- 
way that he doubted the reliability of 
the test. But the patient was more 
energetic. His silk tie came off on the 
way home. His silk shirts and socks 
went into the discard. His ingenious 
wife had to hunt for substitutes for silk 
stockings. He managed well at home 
but the girls in his office could not 
forego their silk dresses, and he was 
worse on week days, then better on Sun- 
days. He is still having a merry time 
dodging the spun products of the inno- 
cent Japanese silk-worm. But his nose 
and his hearing improve in just the pro- 
portion that he succeeds. 

(c) Foods are as fickle. Here is a 
child that chokes when she eats never 
mind how little egg, here is a young 
bride from New York who claims that 
her home climate is far healthier than 
that of Worcester. (This would be al- 
most the only point in which Dr. Phillips 
and I would disagree.) Finally it ap- 
peared that her husband thought her not 
sturdy and heavy enough and prescribed 
a glass of milk each meal, a beverage 
which she perhaps could not secure in 
New York. In any event we stopped 
the milk and her nose cold vanished. 

Candy is a fruitful source of trouble, 
especially chocolates. Fish troubles one, 
meat another, carrots a third, white flour 
a fourth. An entirely different cause 
but the same result sometimes comes 
from cigarette smoke, and from certain 
forms of face powder. An amusing 
story, whose authenticity I cannot vouch 
for, tells of a young man who would 
dance only with blondes. It developed 
that the cosmetics affected by brunettes 
made him sneeze. So it has its funny 
side, even for the doctor. A strange” 
but logical case was that of a young 
girl whose nose congestion cleared when 
we had the bands removed that were 
straightening her teeth. An impacted 
wisdom tooth will sometimes cause this, 
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and for the same reason, namely :—pry- 
ing on the teeth and on their nerves. 

(d) The last form, due to toxins, we 
have touched on in our discussion of 
paranasal sinus diseases. The germs 
will cause proteid exudates to be se- 
creted in the sinuses and, theoretically at 
least, these retained proteids will irritate 
the nose much as the above-mentioned 
proteids in our food may. This unfor- 
tunate individual is actually sensitizing 
himself. 

Another effect of toxins which we 
cannot dwell upon today is the injury 
they may do to the acoustic nerve. These 
poisons travel by the blood or lymph 
stream and may materially impair our 
hearing, especially in the high tones. 
Tonsil and sinus infections and abscessed 
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teeth are frequent offenders—we find. 

Thus we find that a peculiar sensitive- 
ness of the nasal mucous membrane, or 
abscessed teeth, or infected paranasal 
sinuses, each may contribute toward re- 
curring colds and chronic nasal conges- 
tions; and that these chronic nasal con- 
gestions often extend their pathology 
out through the eustachian tube to affect 
the middle ear chamber and the hearing. 
Perhaps the deafened patient can secure 
no direct relief. By close attention to 
these and other contributing factors, the 
otologist may prevent conditions from 
becoming steadily worse and may even 
markedly improve them. Modern medi- 
cine and with it, otology, is increasingly 
striving to discover causes and by their 
elimination prevent disease. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Russet G. Means (Columbus, Ohio) : 
I find that it is quite hard for me to discuss 
a paper that is as complete and interesting as 
that of Dr. Berry. I have never seen or 
heard a paper that was any more interesting, 
even at a medical meeting. I think you are 
to be congratulated on having had Dr. Berry 
on the program. 

Dr. Berry has spoken of congestion of the 
eustachian tube caused by infections in the 
teeth, tonsils, sinuses and in the naso-pharynx. 
I want also to bring out the fact that in this 
same region the infectious and toxic products 
are concentrated in the lining membranes, the 
lymph channels and the blood vessels, and 
these same vessels supply the eustachian tube 
and the middle ear. Therefore, it is true that 
the concentration of irritating inflammatory 
products at these points is great and very fre- 
quently is carried through these channels to 
the middle and internal ear without any direct 
extension up the eustachian tube. 

I have always insisted, like Dr. Berry, that 
a dead tooth is a dangerous thing. I always 
tell people it is like carrying a stick of 
dynamite in their pocketbook. You never 
know when something is going to happen. 
They say we are radical about taking out 
dead teeth. Only about sixty per cent of 
abscessed teeth show in x-rays and_ those 
that do show are frequently walled off and 
have a capsule around them, thus doing less 
harm than the virulent streptococcic infection 
around a tooth that is not walled off. Chew- 
ing presses the poisons directly into the lymph 
and blood streams. 

Among the deafened it is found that many 
cases never have had a running ear, which 
leads us to the conclusion that either it was 


an infective process, and the abscessed middle 
ear did not rupture the drum membrane, and 
thus was overlooked, or the toxins produced 
by the disease were so great that the eighth 
nerve was markedly affected. I am prone to 
believe after extensive observations of sick 
children that otitis media is the commonest 
disease overlooked. This fact has been borne 
out by the very great number of autopsies 
performed in children dying of obscure symp- 
toms, such as wasting diseases or those with 
secondary infections. Frequently these cases 
reveal, on examination, pus in middle ear and 
mastoid. 

It is exceedingly difficult for the average 
practitioner, and often puzzling to the otologist, 
to determine whether there is a_ purulent 
otitis media or not. I have frequently seen 
mastoiditis develop where the ear drum had 
never ruptured. Every child carrying a tem- 
perature should have periodic examinations 
of the ears made. I am sure that only by 
early diagnosis and drainage can severe com- 
plications be avoided. It is a very grave 
fallacy to wait until the ear drum ruptures 
spontaneously. This is especially important 
during the influenza epidemics, and in innocent 
babes who cannot tell you their symptoms. 
It is high time for every physician to have an 
otoscope, which will eliminate a great many 
hitherto obscure symptoms and which will 
effect many cures with a great saving to the 
hearing apparatus. 

It is more important to lay stress on the 
infections that oceur during childhood, than 
upon other rare and infrequent causes, for it 
is known that most preventable deafness is 
first noticed in adolescence or soon thereafter. 
Some disturbance must have entered prior to 
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this time. Nature has given us a large mar- 
gin of hearing acuity which must be reduced 
markedly before signs of deafness are noted. 

I am not radical, but I am sure that the 
day will soon come when the anti-toxin will 
be administered in every case of scarlet 
fever; for even in those cases that have 
mild symptoms during the disease, the de- 
vastating complications may come later, the 
commonest of these being kidney, heart, and 
ear affections. We are hoping that a preven- 
tive inoculation may be perfected whereby we 
can eliminate this plague from our considera- 
tion. 

There is another group of special note 
during middle age which is characterized by 
a progressive deafness and for which we can 
ascribe no definite cause. Some believe it to 
be hereditary, and others believe that chronic 
diseases or infections of early life play a great 
part, but in my own opinion a very great 
cause is that of a metabolic or glandular de- 
ficiency. 
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The time of entrance of these glandular 
dyscrasias and their etiological factors are 
a mystery. However, we are definitely in- 
formed that deficient secretions of the thyroid, 
para-thyroids, the pituitary, and the gonads 
may have a bearing on this type, either indi- 
vidually or as a group. I believe also that 
great care should be used in watching children 
for glandular deficiencies, and that after 
wasting diseases they be adequately treated 
to restore them, as near as possible, to normal. 

In closing I wish to emphasize that the ear 
proper, after excluding hereditary anomalies 
and infections, would be a very efficient 
mechanism if it were not for extraneous 
causes that bring about changes in the middle 
and internal ears. We must be very alert to 
recognize and eliminate infections of the upper 
respiratory tract, and in the newer fields 
careful attention must be given to the ductless 
glands, so that any derangement may be 
treated adequately in order to reduce deafness. 





Special Radio Session 


The following papers were broadcast through the courtesy of Station WHK, 


Cleveland, on June 24: 


The Prevention of Deafness 
By Horace Newuart, M. D. 


Minneapolis 


HE average busy citizen does not 
realize that in our magnificent 
country with all its boasted re- 
sources of wealth and power and intelli- 
gence there exist in our very midst be- 
tween four and five million people who 
are suffering from defective hearing of 
such a degree that it is a distinct disad- 
vantage to them in their educational de- 
velopment, a handicap in the successful 
winning of their daily bread, and a bar- 
rier in their ordinary social relations 
with their fellow-men. In other words, 
several million of our population are 
suffering much unhappiness and are kept 
from getting the most out of life because 
of impaired hearing. The sad and dis- 
tressing feature of this situation is that 
a very large number of all cases of 
handicapping deafness are admittedly 


unnecessary and might have been pre- 
vented by the application of measures 
now recognized by medical men through- 
out the world. It is important that these 
facts should be made known to all think- 
ing men and women. 

We may well pause a moment and ask 
why this wide prevalence of deafness 
should exist. Why has not something 
been done about it long ago? The 
answer is found in part in the fact that 
a great many cases of deafness, doubtless 
the majority, are the result of igno- 
rance, indifference and neglect. The 
average person is grossly ignorant of 
the great importance of possessing an 
organ of hearing as nearly perfect as 
possible for attaining even mediocre suc- 
cess in the fierce struggle for existence. 
He knows nothing of the extreme deli- 
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cacy of the ear, and how frequently it 
suffers damage, often irreparable, from 
repeated colds in the head, overlooked 
or neglected diseases of the nose and 
throat, the nasal sinuses, the teeth and 
other structures which may do injury 
to the ears. He is ignorant also of the 
fact that he may suffer a gradual, slow- 
ly progressive hearing loss without being 
aware of it (or having his friends aware 
of it) until his hearing impairment has 
become serious. Then it is often too 
late to secure by treatment a complete 
restoration of normal hearing, and the 
most that can reasonably be expected in 
many cases is an arrest or retardation 
of the progress of the disease. 

The fact that so many adult cases 
seek aid only after the disease has 
reached an advanced form, has in the 
past made even the average medical man 
somewhat discouraged on the subject of 
ear diseases, and until lately he had come 
to share in a measure the indifference of 
the layman. With a better knowledge of 
the causes and possibility of treatment 
of ear diseases his attitude has changed. 
A further cause for the wide prevalence 
of hearing loss is found in the fact that 
the ear is very difficult of access for 
scientific investigation, for examination 
and for treatment. The most successful 
handling of ear diseases calls for highly 
specialized training and a genuine inter- 
est in this heretofore rather discouraging 
field of medicine. 

It is admitted by all who have studied 
the subject that our greatest hope for 
success in preventing deafness in any 
large way lies in the earliest possible de- 
tection of even slight hearing defects 
which may indicate in the individual the 
presence of diseased conditions. These 
conditions if not promptly removed may 
ultimately lead to greater hearing loss. 
This is the underlying principle of pre- 
ventive medicine in all fields, but applies 
with special force in the prevention of 
deafness. The most favorable period to 
apply this principle is during the school 
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life of the child. Many cases should re- 
ceive attention even in the pre-school age 
or infancy. 

Until very recently the detection of a 
slight degree of hearing loss among large 
groups has been very difficult, time-con- 
suming, expensive and uncertain. In fact, 
the cost has prohibited its general appli- 
cation. Recently, through the invention 
of the audiometer in its various types, 
the product of the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, we have been given a new 
means whereby it is possible to test the 
hearing of large groups of individuals 
accurately, rapidly and at a minimum of 
cost. The result has been a tremendous 
impetus to activities in the prevention of 
deafness. Within the past two years in 
more than ninety of our larger Ameri- 
can cities the school authorities have 
adopted the system of testing the hear- 
ing of the public school children and 
students with the audiometer. The re- 
sults reveal the fact that a very material 
percentage are found to have defective 
hearing. Many of these were not even 
suspected. This system of testing is but 
the initial stage in a comprehensive pro- 
gram for deafness prevention The next 
step is to secure for all children found 
to have a definite hearing loss a careful 
medical examination to determine in each 
case the cause for the hearing loss. This 
is a health problem which is best han- 
dled by the medical man. 

Those who need corrective measures 
must be singled out and the proper treat- 
ment given them. All who can do so are 
naturally expected to obtain the needed 
aid through their regularly employed 
medical attendants. Those who are finan- 
cially unable to look to this source should 
receive the same service at the expense 
of the community. The system just re- 
ferred to can. with modifications, be suc- 
cessfully applied in rural communities 
and smaller cities. As a matter of ‘fact, 
it is in our country districts and smaller 
towns that there exists a more urgent 
need for constructive effort to conserve 
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the hearing. Investigations already made 
reveal the fact that deafness is more 
prevalent among school children in the 
country than in the city. 


It is the consensus of modern thought 
that it is as much the function of our 
school authorities to safeguard the integ- 
rity of the special sense organs of our 
school children who are to be our citi- 
zens of tomorrow as it is to watch over 
their generai health. In so doing it is 
not to be expected that the educator will 
usurp the functions of the private medi- 
cal practitioner. The problem of preven- 
tion is emphatically a medical problem to 
be worked out by medical men. 

Any comprehensive attempt to prevent 
unnecessary deafness must extend the 
application of the regular periodic ex- 
amination of the ears to the pre-school 
age and to those beyond the school age. 
To attain worthwhile results, this means 
that ultimately everybody should have a 
health examination at regular stated in- 
tervals, such examination to include a 
careful hearing test of sufficient delicacy 
to reveal any material hearing loss. If 
such is found to exist, the causes should 
be sought and, if possible, should be re- 
moved by the most competent medicai 
skill which the individual can command. 

Closely related to deafness prevention 
is the matter of conservation of hearing 
and the rehabilitation of the deafened. 

The conservation of hearing, in dis- 
tinction from the prevention of deafness, 
means the effort to preserve, augment 
or prolong as much as possible whatever 
hearing power a partially deafened in- 
dividual may possess. Relatively few 
of our so-called deaf are entirely deaf, 
but have left remnants of hearing power 
which if properly trained and utilized 
are of the greatest help in enabling the 
afflicted person to keep his contacts with 
the world, to preserve the flexibility of 
his voice and even to carry on his chosen 
calling successfully. Increased knowledge 
of the causation and treatment of ear 
diseases makes it possible in fnany cases 
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to arrest or retard the gradual loss of 
hearing which in the past was regarded 
as inevitable for all hard of hearing 
cases. This calls for the best efforts of 
a specially trained and deeply interested 
medical adviser. In fact, modern views 
suggest that every hard of hearing per- 
son should have the guidance of an in- 
terested medical friend. 

Electrical instruments for the hard of 
hearing recently have reached such a 
degree of perfection that many persons 
heretofore quite isolated are now enabled 
with the powerful amplification afforded 
by these helps to hear relatively well 
after having been shut out from the 
world for many years. Every person 
with a handicapping hearing loss should 
early try to secure help through a hear- 
ing device instead of delaying to use 
one only as a last resort. He should 
purchase an instrument only after care- 
fully trying out several types in order 
to obtain the one best suited to his own 
individual needs. Then, with persistence, 
practice and experience, many a_ hard 
of hearing person will, in time, learn to 
use it most advantageously and will find 
it a most useful ally. Many fail be- 
cause they begin too late or do not per- 
sist in their efforts to adapt themselves 
to the inconvenience of the electrical 
hearing aid. 

The greatest boon to the hard of hear- 
ing is found in lip-reading or speech- 
reading. Many have also regarded this 
wonderful aid as something to be taken 
up only after everything else has failed. 
On the contrary, the earlier a person 
who finds difficulty in hearing the ordi- 
nary conversational voice applies himself 
seriously to the study of lip-reading the 
easier will it be for him to become pro- 
ficient in this art which will insure him 
and his friends against the annoyance, 
disappointments and grief which are 
naturally the result of his infirmity. 

Every person who is conscious of the 
handicap of impaired hearing will confer 
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upon himself the greatest benefit by 
seeking membership in one of the local 
organizations for the hard of hearing. 
Representatives of these local organiza- 
tions are gathered today in Cleveland 
attending the tenth annual meeting of 
the Federation. If a local group does 
not exist in his home community, he 
should become an individual member of 
the national body, the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. By thus associating himself 
with others similarly afflicted he will find 
it possible to do much to overcome the 
disadvantages of his affliction. He will 
gain confidence by learning what others 
have done and are doing. He will feel 
himself part of a large circle of under- 
standing friends all working together 
for a common cause, the betterment of 
the hard of hearing. He will discover 
that the hard of hearing who have found 
their place in the world are a happy 
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people ; that the Federation and the local 
groups have made a serious study of 
the many problems of the deafened; that 
their activities include training in lip- 
reading, vocational training, the bringing 
together of employer and the deafened 
employee, the education of the public 
in the methods of preventing deafness 
and in understanding the psychology of 
the hard of hearing, the care of the 
deafened child, the meeting of the social 
needs of the hard of hearing, and many 
other helpful services. They are co- 
operating with the otologist, the teacher, 
and the social worker in a large effort 
to bring greater happiness into the world 
by lessening the amount of deafness and 
by meeting the real needs of those al- 
ready deafened. In all of these worth- 
while activities every person who is at 
all interested in the cause of the hard 
of hearing, though he is blessed with 
normal hearing, is invited to participate. 





Problems in Progressive Deafness 


By Russet G. Means, M. D. 
Columbus, Ohio 


E have been making some 
\) surveys in the public schools 

recently, and have discovered 
a fact of great economic importance. 
We have found that, on the average, 
five and one half out of every hundred 
children have lost over twelve per cent 
of their hearing! Now this is a large 
percentage, since many of these children 
are doomed to become hard of hearing 
unless prompt action is taken to elimi- 
nate the underlying cause. What has 
caused these children to lose so much 
hearing? The acute eruptive fevers of 
childhood like scarlet fever and measles, 
the numerous colds they have, and in- 
fluenza, are to blame. Early diagnosis 
is necessary if we are to prevent a per- 
manent loss of hearing. The parents 
and teachers who are with the children 


after their illnesses should be the ones 
to notice a hearing loss, but too often 
they do not notice it. However, a hear- 
ing survey in the schools by the school 
nurse brings all of these cases to light. 
Then we can apply that ounce of pre- 
vention which is worth many pounds 
of cure. 

If we study the ear we find that it 
is made up of three parts. First, -we 
have the external ear or auricle, which 
gathers the sound waves and carries 
them through the auditory canal to the 
ear drum. Any obstruction, such as the 
foreign bodies children are so apt to 
put in their ears, wax, and other debris, 
interferes with the hearing. If this ob- 
struction is allowed to remain for a 
long time,, inflammation may take place. 
This inflammation may make permanent 
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changes in the ear drum. The second 
part of the ear is the middle ear. This 
consists of the ear drum and the three 
tiny bones which we call ossicles. From 
their shape we sometimes call them 
the hammer, anvil and stirrup. If no 
obstruction is encountered by the sound 
waves in the external ear they set the 
drum to vibrating and the ossicles take 
up this vibration. The middle ear is 
connected directly with the nose and 
throat by the eustachian tube, so any 
inflammation of either nose or throat 
endangers the middle ear. The third 
part of the ear is the internal ear where 
the auditory nerves are found. The in- 
ternal ear receives the sound waves from 
the ossicles or little bones, and tne audi- 
tory nerves carry the vibrations to the 
brain or the end-organ of hearing. 

One can readily see that inflammation, 
a perforated ear drum, or scars in the 
middle ear, may constitute more or less 
of a retarding factor in the conduction 
of sound. Granting that the internal 
ear and brain centers are normal, this 
mechanical interference in the middle ear 
is the cause of about ninety-six percent 
of all cases of deafness. 

In treating diseases of the ear, one 
is often impressed by the numerous 
cases that come to him with a fifty to 
seventy-five per cent loss of hearing. In 
other words, they have deferred treat- 
ment until they have lost nearly all 
serviceable hearing, either through igno- 
rance or through the neglect of some con- 
sultant who has advised them not to 
worry, saying that it probably would not 
progress, or worse yet, that nothing could 
be done for them. True enough, little 
can be hoped for in this tardy class of 
patients, except in certain cases where 
the hearing can be held stationary by 
proper treatment. The head noises, how- 
ever, of which they complain, can often 
be relieved. And more important socio- 
logically, the despondency they have 
acquired by being buffeted about and 
by not being able to hold a position or 
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to converse with friends may be im- 
measurably benefited. By no means are 
all these cases aged or past their eco- 
nomic usefulness. It is this large group 
that we want reduced to a minimum, 
but to do so the laity and, more im- 
portant, due to his contacts, the family 
physician, or an enlightened teacher must 
recognize that the causative factors of 
nearly every one of these cases date 
back to childhood. But they leave a 
lifelong handicap. It is as much a field 
for preventive medicine as the many 
others which we hear about. 

When competent authorities state that 
fifty per cent of adults show an appre- 
ciable loss of hearing we should consider 
it an economic factor in life. Stress 
should be laid on educating the public; 
but still more does the duty devolve on 
the general practitioner and the teachers 
who come in contact with these cases in 
their incipiency. 

In the survey being conducted in the 
schools of Columbus, Ohio, under the 
direction of Dr. H. M. Platter, including 
all pupils from the third grade up, 
there had been examined twenty-one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-seven 
children by June of this year. There 
were found one thousand, one hundred 
and sixty-four with hearing defects. No 
child is classed as being defective in 
hearing without re-testing. An average 
of five and one-half per cent showed a 
noticeable hearing defect after the re- 
test. The percentage varied according 
to districts. Those schools made up of 
children coming from good homes where 
hygienic conditions are advantageous and 
where they receive skilled treatment 
when sick, showed a low percentage, 
many schools showing as low as four 
per cent, while in those homes where 
hygienic conditions are not so satisfac- 
tory, as high as twenty per cent of the 
children showed a marked loss of 
hearing. 

Probably these figures are surprising. 
but I could quote figures of similar tests 
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conducted throughout our country where 
the percentages run close to, or are even 
greater than, these of our Columbus 
children. With these figures as a basis, 
you can, no doubt, see the importance 
of care in these cases and of giving 
proper attention to any manifestation of 
ear trouble. 

Progressive deafness or the so-called 
catarrhal type of deafness almost in- 
variably begins in childhood or early 
youth, when these children suffer from 
the eruptive fevers such as scarlet fever, 
measles, chicken pox and also diphtheria, 
tonsillitis, “colds”, and influenza. 

A child develops scarlet fever and 
during the course of the disease he has 
earache. Although the general symptoms 
may be mild, the pain in the ear and 
the temperature persist. The advice is 
often given to wait until the drum rup- 
tures and all will be well. I haven't 
time to talk of the acute complications 
this negligent procedure may bring on, 
such as mastoiditis, meningitis, etc. But 
supposing the ear drum does rupture. 
The child improves, but the ear persists 
in discharging pus, about which no one 
exhibits concern. This results in a 
chronic discharging ear with a large per- 
foration of the drum.. This type of ear 
is always a potential danger and is prone 
to repeated acute infections with marked 
loss in hearing. Again the ear may final- 
ly heal of itself, but not until a great 
amount of damage has been done. Then 
the child is forever handicapped by one 
or both ears having undergone this 
marked inflammatory process with re- 
sultant scar tissue and more or less 
deafness. 

At this point, I want to impress on 
you with all earnestness that scarlet fever 
anti-toxin should be given in every case 
of scarlet fever. Twelve per cent of all 
deafness comes from this disease alone. 
Now, we have the scarlet fever anti- 
toxin for use during the disease which 
is giving excellent results not only for 
its curative effect, but also in diminish- 
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ing the devastating complications. From 
the otologist’s standpoint, if from no 
other, we can plead for its use in sav- 
ing the hearing of our youths. The same 
can be said of the immunizing serum, 
anti-toxin, as a preventative of diph- 
theria to forestall serious complications, 
when they acquire membranous croup. 

In measles, and likewise in “colds”, 
many ear complications follow. Another 
type of ear often results wherein the 
inflammatory reaction does not form an 
abscess. It is not necessary for the 
ears to have abscesses before severe 
damage to the hearing results. Follow- 
ing the disease the eustachian tube re- 
mains swollen and closed and the ear 
drum is retracted or drawn back. This 
acute or sometimes passive inflammation 
may persist for a long time, especially 
if the inflammation in the .nose and 
throat remains a causative factor. Often 
parents neglect a child with a chronic 
running nose. This condition is indica- 
tive of infection either in the sinuses 
or tonsils and adenoids. 

I have witnessed some remarkable im- 
provements in the general health and in 
the hearing of children who have had 
chronic running noses and who were 
catching “cold” at every turn, by intelli- 
gent treatment in the hands of a special- 
ist. Most frequently this occurs in chil- 
dren: with diseased tonsils and adenoids. 
However, it occasionally comes to chil- 
dren who have had their tonsils and 
adenoids removed after a severe “cold,” 
measles, influenza, sinusitis, or some 
other illness. Even though they were 
under very careful dietetic and hygienic 
measures, these children did not improve 
until their sinuses were drained. I feel 
sure that a great number of these cases 
are overlooked and are the causative 
factors of many general ailments, and « 
frequent loss of hearing. 

It is well known that repeated attacks 
of arthritis often leave the patient with 
a stiff joint. This very same inflam- 
matory process occurs in the middle ear, 
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and as the scar tissue forms it either 
thickens the ear drum or causes impair- 
ment of function. These cases diagnosed 
and treated early can in nearly every in- 
stance be helped. Causative factors such 
as tonsils and adenoids must be removed. 


Influenza and the common “cold” are 
very, very important factors in deafness. 
Repeated acute infections of the nose 
and throat may cause in these young- 
sters, who cannot tell you their symp- 
toms, grave changes in the ears. You 
know the sensation of stuffiness and 
deafness that you have had with an 
acute “cold in the head” or with ton- 
sillitis. It is far from pleasant and 
you can imagine the embarrassment and 
discomfort that comes about when this 
condition becomes chronic. 


The chronic infection leads to lowered 
resistance and rickets develops. Is it of 
little note that a child has had several 
attacks of “running ears”? Can any of 
us foretell the extent of impairment we 
are allowing to come to this child’s ears? 
Impairment which, when he starts to 
school, causes the teacher to say, “Well, 
another mental defective!” Many of the 
hard of hearing are erroneously put in 
this class. Dr. Bock of Rochester, New 
York, found three hundred and forty- 
nine pupils showing a twelve to fifteen 
per cent loss in hearing, “the danger 
zone” he terms it. Out of this three 
hundred and forty-nine, one hundred 
and thirty-eight had passed each year; 
two-thirds, or over two hundred, had 
failed to make passing grades; eighty- 
three had repeated once; sixty had re- 
peated twice; forty-five had repeated 
three times; thirteen had repeated four 
times; nine had repeated five times; one 
had repeated six times. 


In one school where psychologists had 
given mental tests and had graded the 
pupils, the teacher would not believe the 
tests accurate, until those children she 
thought were stupid and inattentive were 
found to be handicapped by a marked 
defect in hearing. When put under 
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proper teaching they soon led the class. 
Parents and teachers must ever be alert 
to detect impairments of the special 
senses and not class these pupils as 
“dull”, incorrigible, or mentally defec- 
tive. 

Recurring to the tonsils and adenoids 
as a cause of deafness; frequently the 
adenoids obstruct breathing. They may 
over-lay the opening of the eustachian 
tubes. They keep up a chronic inflamma- 
tory process and thus bring about marked 
changes in the middle ears. The tonsils 
may keep up a chronic inflammation or 
may be the cause of repeated acute in- 
fections. How vital it is then for us to 
recognize these conditions early and 
spare these innocent babes permanent 
defects which may change their whole 
lives economically and socially ! 

In one city where otologists examined 
those found to have defective hearing, it 
was determined that fifty per cent or 
more needed their tonsils and adenoids 
removed, twenty-five per cent had run- 
ning ears, and only four per cent had 
nerve deafness. Some of us have seen 
the marked benefits of corrective meas- 
ures whereby the individual takes on 
new interest and hope when his hearing 
-impairment is relieved. Deafness is > 
great handicap in social and business 
relations unless those who realize their 
handicap prepare themselves to read lips. 
In many cities there are special lip- 
reading classes in which these pupils may 
use their visual sense to aid them. There 
they may be kept with children of nor- 
mal hearing. Their problem is entirely 
different from educating those who 
never have heard speech, or those who 
are not mentally alert. 

Great credit must be given the variou: 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, whose 
members have already become irrepar- 
ably deafened. They are now seeking to 
educate the people to a prevention of 
such catastrophes, as well as to lighten 
the burden of those who join their ranks 
by ministering to their social, physical 
and spiritual needs. 
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In closing, it must be remembered 
that with such a great percentage of 
deafness preventable in the early stages, 
when in nearly every late case treatment 
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is futile, it behooves everyone of us to 
observe our children carefully for symp- 
toms that may result in impaired hear- 


ing. 





Otologic Research and Its Benefit 
to the Deafened 


By Freperick T. Hitt, M. D. 
Waterville, Maine 


realize the tremendous handicap 

of deafness. Although it is one 
of the most tragic ills to which human 
flesh is heir, there has never been 
the same widespread interest in it that 
some other problems have engendered. 
It lacks the dangerous-to-life menace of 
tuberculosis, and there is not the same 
pathetic appeal to our sympathies as in 
the case of blindness. And yet, in some 
ways, it should be even more appealing; 
for medical science has to a large ex- 
tent arrested the ravages of tuberculosis, 
while the vast majority of cases with 
failing vision may be sufficiently aided 
by glasses. 

Deafness, on the other hand, when 
once established, is, for the most part, 
incurable. It is a most discouraging con- 
dition, as thousands of deafened persons 
can well testify. While a large per- 
centage of deafness may be prevented, 
or arrested, if recognized early enough 
and proper measures instituted ; with cer- 
tain few exceptions, nothing by way of 
cure is possible in the light of our 
present knowledge. 

It is conservatively estimated that there 
are 10,000,000 persons in the United 
States with impaired hearing. These 
figures are. based upon surveys of hear- 
ing in the public schools in our cities 
and upon results of draft board exami- 
nations during the war. Especially tragic 
is the fact that 3,000,000 of these are 
school children who must grow up fac- 


SEW people, except those afflicted, 





ing life with this tremendous handicap. 
Hearing is one of man’s most important 
means of contact with society. With 
this sense impaired his economic useful- 
ness is markedly depreciated, so that 
every deafened person may mean a dis- 
tinct economic loss to a community. It 
is a most serious handicap to normal 
industrial pursuits. In addition, this 
condition is so depressing and so dis- 
couraging, often resulting in a sense of 
isolation, that the sufferer is apt to with- 
draw himself from society. So this prob- 
lem has a social and economic aspect as 
well as a medical one. 

What can otology—that branch of 
medical science dealing with the ear—at 
the present time offer the deafened? 
Prevention, if it is possible to apply it, 
is of greatest benefit. Deafness, as we 
now understand it, is not a disease en- 
tity, but rather a symptom of a diseased 
condition, functional disorder, or con- 
genital defect. As many of these cases 
are due to focal infections, early recog- 
nition and proper management might 
prevent much hearing loss. Certain cases 
may be due to disturbances of the en- 
docrine, or ductless glands, or to other 
general causes. Correct diagnosis and 
proper treatment may be of benefit. 
Routine systematic examination of the 
hearing of all school children is a most 
important measure, from economic rea- 
sons as well as humanitarian ones. 
[This can be done most efficiently with 
the 4A or group audiometer, and thes 
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children who are hard of hearing may 
be discovered and given the proper at- 
tention. | 

Aside from prevention little can be 
done except by way of palliation. For 
the most part, deafness once established 
must be faced. It often becomes a ques- 
tion of adjustment for the patient. It 
may mean a change of routine of living, 
or of occupation, in an endeavor to 
conserve all nerve energy possible. First 
a correct diagnosis and a careful evalu- 
ation of the hearing are necessary. It 
may be that an artificial hearing appa- 
ratus may be of benefit. Here the otolo- 
gist, understanding the limitations of 
these instruments and knowing the type 
best suited for the patient, is in the best 
position to advise. To the person with 
a marked hearing loss, speech-reading, 
or lip-reading, as it is also called, is per- 
haps the greatest boon. Whenever need- 
ed, this should be taken up as early as 
possible and under competent instruc- 
tion. Whenever possible the deafened 
persons should join a Speech-Readers’ 
Club, as this gives them a greatly im- 
proved outlook on life. 

Most deafness involves, to a varying 
degree, the internal ear, in which are 
located the sense organs or perceptive 
apparatus. This makes it a particularly 
baffling problem to medical science be- 
cause, due to its inaccessibility during 
life, there is at present little knowledge 
available to help cure deafness caused by 
affections of the internal ear. ‘Especially 
pathetic are the cases of deafness due to 
otosclerosis, a constitutional bone disease 
which results in changes in the bony 
capsule surrounding the internal ear, 
causing ultimately a fixation of the stapes 
or stirrup bone in the oval window. 
These cases result in profound and in- 
curable deafness. No treatment known 
at present is of avail. Otosclerosis 


usually affects young people; often com- 
ing on after adolescence. It is definitely 
hereditary, and hence it is unwise for 
otosclerotics to have children as their 
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offspring might be likewise doomed to 
deafness. 

Realizing the limitations of science in 
dealing with this problem, the American 
Otological Society a few years ago initi- 
ated researches, studying the causes of 
chronic progressive deafness. This, the 
oldest society in the world specializing 
in otology, is instituting the first inten- 
sive research into the causes and means 
of prevention of this affliction. By 
thorough study into all phases of ear 
disorders, it is hoped to find means of 
alleviating the vast amount of suffering 
this affliction causes. This is not being 
done in any haphazard manner, but 
along true scientific grounds, logically 
and efficiently. 

As a result of this work millions of 
people throughout the world will be 
benefited, either directly or indirectly. A 
great deal has already been done and 
much of value has been brought forth. 
These beginnings already point to a 
more intelligent conception of the prob- 
lem, which will do much to aid in the 
prevention of deafness. 

The American Otological Society is 
carrying on this work in several differ- 
ent institutions rather than at one uni- 
versity or hospital. In this way it is 
possible to locate each particular phase 
where there are the special facilities 
needed and the most competent men to 
carry it on. All these several lines of 
inquiry are specified by a group of 
scientists representing the whole sub- 
ject, and the results are correlated and 
interpreted by them. 

All the literature dealing with oto- 
sclerosis has been collected and trans- 
lated when necessary. This has been 
published and will be of great usefulness 
in the further study of the problem, 
as well as to the profession at large. 

The study of the development of the 
bony capsule of the internal ear has been 
carried on at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, through which much 
has been added to our knowledge of the 
subject. This investigation will be car- 
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ried on up to the full development of the 
bone in the adult ear. 

Most interesting work in the experi- 
mental production of the pathological 
changes of otosclerosis in the higher 
apes is being carried on in Hamburg, 
Germany, under the auspices of this 
research. 

Temporal bones, in which the internal 
ear is located, are being studied micro- 
scopically at Johns Hopkins. The value 
of such study, especially in cases where 
the condition of hearing was known and 
recorded before death, is easily recog- 
nized. Many deafened persons are will- 
ing their temporal bones for this study 
after their death. 

A study of the treatment of otosclero- 
sis by the use of extract of a gland 
known as the parathyroid, which has in- 
fluence on bone changes, together with 
a balanced calcium diet, has been made 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. This coming year this study 
will be carried on at McGill University 
in Montreal. 

The effect of changes in calcium diet 
on bone conditions in animals is being 
studied at the University of California 
under the direction of the George Wil- 
liam Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research. 

A study of family history in otosclero- 
sis is being conducted by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, D. C. 

All these studies are promising be- 
ginnings making an initial step toward 
the solution of this great problem. This 
will require a great deal of further work, 
lasting: over a considerable period of 
time. In no other way, however, can 
success be attained. 

Of course, there is considerable ex- 
pense entailed in a work of this kind. 
In 1926 the Carnegie Corporation made 
.a grant of $90,000 to the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Otological Society for the 
investigation of otosclerosis. This was 
awarded in decreasing amounts over a 
period of five years, in the expectation 
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that the Society could build up an inde- ~ 
pendent fund to carry on this research, 
To this end a campaign is under way 
to raise a permanent endowment fund 
of $2,500,000, to be devoted to the study ° 
of the whole problem of chronic progres- 
sive deafness. Five hundred thousand 
dollars must be raised by July Ist, as 
a generous contribution of $100,000 by 
Mr. Edward Harkness is contingent upon 
this amount being obtained by this date. 
It is most important that this work go 
on without interruption. It would be a 
pity to have this stopped for lack of 
funds, thus slowing up the progress of 
the investigation. The New York 
Herald Tribune said recently in an edi- 
torial, “One year’s losses by imperfect 
hearing in a single city like New York 
would be more than enough, we imagine, 
to pay the entire endowment which the 
Society asks.” 

This campaign has not been a dramatic 
one, with the pathos and appeal that 
many others have had. It has been sup- 
ported, and must be supported, largely 
by the professional people who realize 
its importance, by the philanthropic men 
and women with sympathy and vision, 
and by persons who, through their own 
deafness, realize the seriousness of the 
problem. Many deafened persons have 
already expressed their interest by gifts 
ranging from $50,000 to $1. Contribu- 
tious, no matter how small, are appre- 
ciated and receive the same recognition 
as large gifts. 

The Scientific Committee of the So- 
ciety apportions this fund among the 
educational and medical institutions best 
provided with personnel and equipment 
to handle particular phases of the study. 
These are aided and advised in the use 
of the fund by a carefully chosen lay 
committee composed of men of recog- 
nized standing in the business world. 

As an otologist, seeing the tremendous 
need of this work, I would like to urge 
the interest and co-operation of good 
citizens everywhere in this so worth- 
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while project. It is only through such 
logical and scientific study that we will 
ever be in a position to prevent deafness 
and efficiently benefit the hard of hear- 
ing. It will be as a result of these re- 
searches that the deafened will ultimately 
be given the help so long denied them. 
They are now living in the hope and 
promise of a better day when we shall 
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have overcome our present limitations 
through increased knowledge and insight 
into this problem. We all look forward 
to giving the coming generations a bet- 
ter heritage of health and happiness 
than is now enjoyed. No greater oppor- 
tunity exists for contributing to this 
than through making possible the con- 
tinuance of this research work. 





Why I Am a Member of the Federation 
By Gorpon Berry, M. D. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


E are here, 350 strong, at- 
\W tending the tenth annual meeting 

of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
Many of you are members and are 
listening in because circumstance does 
not permit your attendance. How I 
wish you could be here. The addresses 
are educational and inspiring; the Cleve- 
land people are wonderful; we are hav- 
ing a glorious time. Particularly would 
I have you share with me the friendly 
atmosphere and abundant courage which 
pervades the meetings. All are not 
aware of it, but deafened people tend to 
withdraw into themselves; they have 
what the sages call an inferiority com- 
plex. If you could only see us now! 
We are bubbling over with enthusiasm 
and hugely enjoying the process. 

I am to answer the question as to 
why I am a member of this group. My 
part of the story is quickly told. The 
Federation has a double claim, because 
I am an ear doctor and because I am 
hard of hearing. Some people call us 
not hard of hearing but deaf. I sup- 
pose we are deaf; but we like to evade 
the issue just a little. It makes us feel 
more like ordinary folk. As a matter 
of fact, if I should claim that half of 
the American people are quite deaf in 
at least one ear during their lives you 
would have a hard time proving the 


contrary. So please humor us and call 
us hard of hearing or deafened. 

Why, then, am I a member of the 
Federation for the Hard of Hearing? 
All ear doctors are interested in the 
many problems that concern impaired 
hearing; and all hard of hearing people 
are equally interested in any broad- 
visioned constructive effort to study these 
problems and seek their solution. So 
wherever such efforts are on foot, both 
as an otologist and as a deafened indi- 
vidual, I surely should be present, if I 
am going to live up to my obligations 
and opportunities, and all of us want to 
do that. 

Does this. Federation appear to be such 
a broad-visioned constructive effort in 
the study of the problems that concern 
the hard of hearing, and is it seeking 
with any degree of success the solution 
of these problems? Let us see. 

It was ten short years ago that nine 
established local groups of hard of hear- 
ing people banded themselves together 
under Dr. Phillips’ leadership and formed 
this Federation. Now there are seventy- 
three local groups either affiliated or 
planning to be, scattered in strategic 
places throughout the United States and 
Canada. Think of the power such an 
earnest body can wield. Each com- 
ponent organization is a self-governing 
unit, serving the deafened in its own 
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community and working out its own 
problems. Some listener may wonder 
what such a group can accomplish in 
his city. First, a league is a place where 
people with a similar handicap and with 
similar problems can meet and be as- 
sured of finding understanding friends. 
Hard of hearing people are likely to find 
themselves out of things. Here the man 
or woman who has found the circle of 
his activities gradually narrowing to al- 
most the vanishing point finds a new 
outlet for his confined energies. When 
he reaches the club-room he not only 
receives a hearty welcome but may make 
a fourth at bridge, play billiards, join 
a bowling team, become a member of a 
dancing class, listen to an illustrated lec- 
ture that evening. This group appre- 
ciates vividly his hearing handicap, and 
wishes to help. There will probably 
be several different types of mechanical 
hearing aids for him to try. He may 
find that with their help he can manage 
much more easily than he had thought. 
Or he can go to the telephene or to the 
radio and with the help of a special 
magnifier, hear easily where he has not 
been accustomed to hear. He will meet 
some who read the lips so readily as to 
follow almost all he says. He will be 
urged to join the lip-reading classes and 
he will be encouraged to perfect himself 
in this difficult art. 

When he has become acclimated, if he 
is worth his salt, he will not be satisfied 
with simple attendance at these varied 
opportunities ; he will want to take active 
part in making the lot of his handicapped 
fellow way-farers easier. He will then 
be assigned to one of the many com- 
mittees that are earnestly working 
throughout the year to help the hard 
of hearing both in their own group and 
in the community at large. He may have 
dramatic ability and help in their theat- 
rical entertainments. He may have 
literary leanings and serve on the edi- 
torial board of their paper. Perhaps he 
will deal with occupational problems and 
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try to find a position for a wage earner 
whose deafness is preventing his keep- 
ing on with that particular employment. 
For this anxious man a new trade must 
be learned and a new employer found. 
Loss of hearing does not make a man 
or woman unfit to earn his daily bread. 
Many heroic workers are living illustra- 
tions of how valuable their services are 
to the community and to the nation. 
But an increasing deafness may catch 
the laborer unprepared for the readjust- 
ment. Who will help him? After the 
World War, reconstruction work saved 
many men from being dependent upon 
society. States and municipalities are 
increasingly caring for their handicapped. 
Here is a large group that does not want 
charity; only a fair chance. Everywhere 
this employment problem is pressing for 
solution and the Federation with its na- 
tional and its local facilities is striving 
to answer it to the extreme extent of its 
limited facilities. 

Many of the larger bodies or leagues 
have clubhouses of their own with spe- 
cially trained social service workers in 
charge. You have heard how they are 
trying to further legislation which will 
be helpful. The deafened in the com- 
munity are their particular care and, in 
so far as I know, ours is the only body 
that interests itself in this large class. 
You have also heard how we are try- 
ing to further the study and treatment 
of these progressive forms of deafness 
which have so baffled the otologist. We 
are joining with him in studying these 
cases during their incipiency in the hope 
of successfully combating this malady 
when it is most amenable. 

Of course, the individuals in the 
Federation have started many of our 
constructive programs, but through them 
we have initiated such measures as the 
making of the group testing audiometer 
that can scientifically examine forty 
school children in fifteen minutes. Over 
200,000 have already been _ tested 
throughout cur broad land, and in many 
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instances it was some member of our 
Federation who conducted these tests. 
Our committee has worked with the na- 
tional Bureau of Education and other 
groups toward broadcasting information. 
What more logical than for us who are 
hard of hearing to try to find the young- 
ster who is just beginning to become 
deaf, and by our own efforts and with 
every publicity measure at our disposal, 
to so influence his surroundings and 
teachers as to either improve or cure his 
deafness, or institute proper educational 
measures if he cannot be materially 
helped, so that he will not be mentally 
stunted as these valuable years are 
passing. 

In order to foster the training of fine 
speech readers or lip-readers, we hold 
local and national lip-reading tourna- 
ments. The papers at our annual meet- 
ings have contributed to the scientific 
knowledge of deafness. A national hear- 
ing week has explained these problems 
to many who have not appreciated the 
importance or the extent of this work. 
Helpful propaganda and publicity are 
carried forward throughout the year. 

Can you wonder that I am proud to 
be a member of this altruistic organi- 
zation? Are you surprised that our 
members are enthusiasts and that our 
ranks are yearly swelling? What then 
would I have you who are listening do? 
I would have those of you who are 
members work yet more earnestly in 
our behalf, and help the national pro- 
gram by thoughtful suggestions and by 
yearly contributions to the extent of your 
means. I would have those who are not 
identified with us (whether deafened or 
with normal hearing) seek information 
from the Federation for the Hard of 
hearing at the Volta Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Put down that address 
now; it is easy to remember. (The 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C.). 
There is so much to do. We need 
money. We need volunteers. The field 
is ripe; the harvest ready. A few could 
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band yourselves together in your com- 
munity, pledging yourselves to foster 
this work near home. You will be sur- 
prised how it will grow and how far- 
reaching will be its significance. And 
if you are yourself partly deaf, all the 
better. Here at least your impairment 
is an asset. Glory in it if you will, 
because it may help to bring you into 
this splendid opportunity for service. 
‘Such is the Federation, such our aims 
and our hopes, such the opportunity in 
which we hope you will share, such the 
obligation. And having dwelt on this, 
may I take you with me for a moment 
into this deafened world of ours? We 
have all degrees of deafness in our 
midst. To that extent we have failed 
to reach that physical perfection which 
we all desire. We are not proud of our 
infirmity any more than was the fox 
with the blue tail. Just like all humans, 
as we first noticed this imperfection we 
tried to hide it. By keen attention 
and quick guess work (oh, the deaf per- 
son has to be quick-witted) we have 
been able to deceive many. Why, we 
even fool ourselves. Gradually as the 
hearing impairment closes in, so does 
our world. Who wants to go to church 
or to the theatre if he can hear only part 
of what is said, and then he must strain 
to hear, imagine what he does not hear, 
frequently guess wrong. It becomes im- 
possible to follow the general interchange 
of conversation in a group. Many a 
funny situation has arisen through the 
false guesses I make. If I am a good 
sport, I will laugh, too. On our first 
blunder we do it rather poorly, but after 
a while we can sneak out of the conver- 
sation pretty cleverly, and no one be 
the wiser. But have you thought of the 
isolation and heartache of the poor soul 
who so craves these friendly contacts? 
One does not have many such experi- 
ences before one finds it is easier to re- 
main at home. He shuts himself away 
from the very friends who want to see 
him. A few people are so resourceful 
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that they find such an isolation rich in 
possibilities for joy and pleasure. The 
average person tends to atrophy under 
such conditions. 

What after all do most of us seek in 
the scheme of things? Personal com- 
forts and luxuries? These do not give 
lasting delight. Do we not really seek 
a chance for self-expression, and the op- 
portunity to convert that expression 
into useful service for others? These 
two factors of self-expression and of 
service are the big items that the hard 
of hearing individual is missing when 
he increasingly isolates himself from 
his kind; and this is why the principles 
on which the Federation is based are 
essentially sound. Through this chan- 
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nel, the deafened individual gets just 
this opportunity, first for self-expression, 
second for service; and he is happy in 
this opportunity and really renders valu- 
able service. The moral is two-fold. 
First you who are hard of hearing must 
cease living a lie and, hard though it is, 
must accept your handicap, and bravely, 
perchance cheerfully, tell the world of 
it. Those of us who have been through 
the mill can assure you that that one 
act will rid you of most of your troubles, 
Second, you who have good ears will 
perhaps better understand those of us 
who cannot quite hear; and you can 
mightily help, if you will join us in 
this earnest effort in behalf of the hard 
of hearing. 








the hard of hearing. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., the sum of 


to be expended by the Federation in extending its work for 


dollars, 


























ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Tuesday, June 25, 1929 


HE Annual Business Meeting was 
called to order at 10:45 A. M., Dr. 


Horace Newhart, President, pre- 


siding. The first item of business was 
the reading of the minutes of the 1928 
meeting by Betty C. Wright, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INCORPORATED 


Held at Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Missouri, June 19, 1928 


HE meeting was called to order at 
[2:50 P. M. by Dr. Horace New- 

hart, President, who declared a 
quorum to be present. 

The minutes of the previous annual 
meeting, held at Chautauqua, were read 
by the Secretary and approved. The 
reports of the President, the Secretary, 
and the Treasurer were approved. The 
first reports called for were: 

Zone I: Miss Annetta W. Peck. 

Zone II: Miss Florence P. Spofford. 

Zone III: Mrs. B. C. Bowen. 

Zone IV: Mrs. Theodore Poindexter. 

The reports of the following commit- 
tees, made by their chairmen, were read 
and approved: 

‘Education: Miss Florence P. Spofford. 

Hard of MHearing Children: Mrs. 
James F. Norris, read by Miss Spofford. 

Teachers’ Committee: Miss Olive A. 
Whildin, read by Miss Spofford. 

Employment Committee: Miss Eliza- 
beth E. Sargent. 

Finance Committee: 
Nott. 

Publicity Committee: Mrs. Maurice 
W. Dickey, read by Miss Wright. 


Miss Celia P. 


Exhibits Committee: Miss Elizabeth 
E. Sargent. 

Research Committee: Harvey Fletch- 
er, Ph. D. 

Membership Committee: Arnold O. 
Steinweg. 

Nominating Committee: Miss Persis 
Vose. 

Miss Susan A. Murphy, who repre- 
sented the Federation at the Health 
Conference of the American Medical 
Association, held on March 24-25, gave 
a brief account of the meeting. 

The following were elected to the 
Board of Managers to serve for a period 
of three years: 

Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, 
York City. 

Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mrs. James F. Norris, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Annetta W. Peck, New York 
City. ; 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submegted, 
Betty C. Wricut, Secretary. 
The minutes were approved. 


New 
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President’s Address 


By Horace Newnart, M. D. 
Minneapolis 


an occasion like this to give some- 

thing of a report of the Federatior 
activities during the past year. This will 
be done so satisfactorily and ably by the 
various officers and committee chairmen 
who are to follow with their individual 
reports that we shall be very general in 
our* remarks. 

At the last year’s meeting, owing to 
the necessity of leaving at an early hour, 
there was no opportunity to express my 
very sincere appreciation of the great 
honor you gave me in re-electing me to 
the office of President. I take this occa- 
sion to say it has been a rare privilege 
to have been associated during the past 
two years with a group of men and 
women as fine in ideals, as earnestly de- 
voted to the cause in which they labor 
and as unselfish as the group which con- 
stitutes your officers, your Board of 
Managers, and your active workers 
throughout our country. The memory of 
this association will inspire me long after 
other important events of life shall have 
been forgotten. 

This is the tenth Annual Conference 
of the Federation. Our organization 
already, in the ‘face of many odds, has 
achieved a golden record of accomplish- 
ments. We may well pause and congratu- 
late the Founder and the early workers, 
many Of whom are present here today, 
because of their large vision, their per- 
sistent faith and their courage and zeal 
in helping ghe Federation to attain its 
present position of usefulness as a na- 
tional welfare organization. 

In the short time at our disposal it 
is only possible to mention in passing 
some of the outstanding achievements of 
the past year. First of all, you will be 


| is customary for the executive on 


glad to know that we have been able to 
carry the knowledge of the Federation, 
its aims, ideals, and activities, across the 
Atlantic. Last August our Honorary 
President, Dr. Phillips, read a most in- 
structive paper in Copenhagen before 
the First International Otolaryngological 
Congress telling what our organization 
is doing in behalf of the deafened in 
America. This paper was most favor- 
ably received. Before the same body 
your president was privileged to point 
out the usefulness of the audiometer as 
an important help in the initial work of 
preventing deafness among large num- 
bers of people. These otologists had 
not heard of it before. They expressed 
much interest in the American method 
of group testing of aural acuity among 
school children. 

Of very great significance in connec- 
tion with our work was the participation 
during the past eighteen months of a 
number of our Board of Managers and 
officers in two very important meetings 
in Washington, called by the National 
Research Council to consider problems 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
The results of the contributions of our 
members, I believe, will be very far- 
reaching in years to come, in attracting 
attention to the work, in stimulating re- 
search, and even in the securing of 
larger funds with which to carry on 
the work. 

We have long desired—in fact, we 
have enjoyed for a considerable time, the 
active, intelligent co-operation of medi- 
cal men, especially otologists. In this 
direction there is still much to be de- 
sired, in that the medical men as a class 
do not realize the full possibilities they 
have in co-operating with us. In May 
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it was my privilege to be present as the 
invited guest of the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing when they opened 
their most attractive new quarters. On 
this happy occasion the announcement 
was made that, largely through its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Austin A. Hayden, the Chicago 
Laryngological and Otological Society 
had voted that all of its members should 
be made members of the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing. This is a 
most significant step. (Applause). It 
will serve as a precedent for similar 
groups of otologists in other cities to 
ultimately take the same action. This 
will widen tremendously our circle of 
actively interested friends. 

Your secretary will tell you of many 
of the achievements which have been 
made in the line of progress by our in- 
dividual organizations. She will tell you 
of important additions in the group of 
affiliated bodies whom we all most cor- 
dially welcome. One of the outstanding 
events, it seems to me, is the reception 
into the group of constituent bodies of 
the Montreal League. This means that 
we now have become in fact an inter- 
national body. We are working together 
more closely than ever with our friends 
on the northern border, and we shall 
be able to accomplish vastly more in 
showing the world that as an interna- 
tional body we have a message for 
deafened people in all civilized countries. 

As evidence of the tremendous energy 
and capacity of our Federation for doing 
things when the emergency arises, I 
would cite the fact that a year ago there 
was held in this city under the auspices 
of the Federation a course for teachers 
of lip-reading. This was on short notice 
in response to a seemingly great demand 
and was accomplished with great credit 
to those who conducted it. We owe the 
workers of Cleveland our gratitude for 
their generous participation. 

Those of us who have been intimately 
connected with the work of the Feder- 
ation during the past few years have a 
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keen realization of our needs and our 
possibilities of attainment. Great things 
have already been achieved in spite of 
serious handicaps. This has been pos- 
sible only through the possession of a 
priceless asset, the consecrated loyalty 
and generous devotion of our founders, 
officers and active workers. To carry 
on the work henceforth on a scale to 
correspond with its importance and 
commensurate with the opportunities as 
we are able to visualize them, calls for 
larger funds, more perfect organization 
and co-operation, and even a_ greater 
enthusiasm and zeal than has existed in 
the past. The matter of funds for the 
immediate future will be met successfully 
we believe through the adoption of plans 
formulated by our Special Finance 
Committee. 

Dr. Fletcher has estimated that as a 
national organization we have already 
made contacts with only about two per 
cent of the hard-of-hearing people in 
our country. To reach a creditable per- 
centage, at least to the extent of letting 
them know of our activities and what 
our organization might do for them, by 
bringing into their lives added happiness 
through new contacts and aspirations, 
means ‘larger activities, more or less re- 
organization and a more definite pro- 
gram of endeavor on the part of the 
Federation itself, the constituent and 
affiliated bodies and the individual mem- 
bers of each local organization. In the 
last analysis the ultimate unit of the 
Federation is the individual member. He 
may be even without membership in a 
local group yet may be a loyal, active 
individual member of the Federation. 

It is our personal conviction that the 
smaller constituent or affiliated bodies 
have as important a mission to fulfill in 
their respective communities as have the 
larger groups in our great cities. A 
false sense of modesty, or a failure to 
visualize the possibilities or to grasp op- 
portunities in many cases prevents the 
local group from undertaking activities 
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which they might carry on most success- 
fully. Each local organization should 
courageously undertake to perform in its 
own fields as many as possible of the 
functions and activities implied by the 
wider purposes of the Federation. This 
means that they should early emerge 
from the conception of being merely a 
social club for speech-reading, and should 
assume the larger functions of an or- 
ganization for social service. This in- 
cludes an aggressive campaign of educa- 
tion among the public, activity in arous- 
ing interest in deafness prevention, and 
the carrying on of efforts in sufficient 
numbers to provide some form of help- 
ful work for each member. Then the 
group will grow in strength and will be 
recognized for its aggressive helpfulness 
in the community life. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that each member of 
every local body during the coming year 
try earnestly to secure for the Federa- 
tion at least one new member. This new 
member may well be some isolated hard- 
of-hearing person who from his geo- 
graphical location cannot be an active 
member of a local group. The needs of 
the isolated deafened in our country and 
the importance of reaching them will be 
treated in an important paper by Mrs. 
Stovel. A gain of one hundred per cent 
in membership within one or two years 
would greatly increase our field of use- 
fulness and help in a large way to solve 
the question of funds. Nor would it 
be unreasonable to expect each constitu- 
ent body to carry the work to a neigh- 
boring city and within a year or two 
help to found another league. 


Without in any way presuming to dic- 
tate the individual policies of local or- 
ganizations, your Executive Committee, 
authorized by the Board of Managers, 
has prepared a suggestive, composite set 
of articles of incorporation, constitution 
and by-laws to aid groups about to or- 
ganize in drawing up articles to cover 
their own individual needs. There have 
been frequent demands for such a com- 
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pilation by newly formed groups. Some 
of our older local organizations may 
find therein suggestions whereby they 
may improve the effectiveness of their 
internal workings and enlarge the scope 
of their activities by bringing them into 
closer co-ordination with the Federation, 
The advantages of becoming incorporated 
are considerable in view of possible be- 
quests and the holding and safeguarding 
of property. 

Outstanding among the purposes to 
which our national organization, the 
Federation, is committed, is the aiding 
of all scientific and reputable efforts in 
the prevention of deafness and the con- 
servation of hearing. We are especially 
interested in the detection of incipient 
deafness, particularly among school chil- 
dren. The Federation, and especially our 
standing committee on the hard of hear- 
ing child, headed by Mrs. Norris, has 
already done a monumental work in in- 
troducing the periodic testing of the 
hearing of school children by means of 
the audiometer. It is our conviction that 
if in each community the local organiza- 
tion will make this work prominent 
among its activities there will be rendered 
a distinctive service which must com- 
mend you to the favorable consideration 
of every public-spirited citizen in every 
community, large or small. However, a 
note of warning needs to be sounded in 
this connection. This work is very new. 
In our enthusiasm there is danger of 
inadvertently making statements which 
subsequently cannot be confirmed. To 
avoid possible mistakes and misunder- 
standings which might discredit the work, 
it is advisable for us to make no definite 
public statements or claims regarding 
deafness prevention or the medical as- 
pects of deafness without first consulting 
our advisory committee of otologists. 

Contacts with not a few members of 
various local groups have revealed to us 
during the past two years that in a few 
communities the highest attainments have 
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not been realized because of internal 
difficulties. A careful study of the situ- 
ation discloses the fact that in a few 
cases perfect peace and harmony are 
lacking. This is often due to nothing 
more serious than too great an amount 
of self expression on the part of a few 
over-ambitious ones, or the failure, pos- 
sibly because of repression, of others 
whereby they fail to do their fair share 
of the splendid work which it is the 
privilege of every member to perform. 
The remedy in our opinion is to be 
found in cultivating that fine spirit of 
helpful service and co-operation which 
has characterized the activities of your 
Board of Managers to which I referred 
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a few minutes ago. In all the delibera- 
tions of this Board there has been con- 
spicuously present the idea of self-for- 
getfulness, with a constant attempt to 
see the other’s point of view and to 
subordinate one’s personal interests to 
the larger needs of the great cause in 
which we are each and all so deeply 
interested. 

With a continuance of that fine spirit 
of loyal devotion and zeal on the part 
of each member which has made pos- 
sible the fine record of the past, I foresee 
for our beloved Federation, under the 
wise and inspiring leadership of our new 
President, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, a bril- 
liant era of useful accomplishment. 





Report of the Vice-President of Zone One 


By Annetra W. Peck 
New York City 


To the Members of the American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, Inc.: 


4 NEN years ago, when the American 


Federation was organized in our 

Zone, the territory contained three 
organizations for the hard of hearing. 
Today there are 17. At its first annual 
meeting in March, 1920, the American 
Federation had one constituent member 
in this territory; today it has twelve. 
We are realizing here one ideal of our 
Federation—that it shall be international 
as well as national. A year ago we were 
rejoicing that the Montreal League had 
joined us and today we are reaching out 
hopefully to the London League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Zone One, the international zone, 
counts fraternal spirit and service to the 
movement as its law and gospel, and it 
brings you today a rich offering of both. 
From Lachine Rapids to Sandy Hook, 
from Casco Bay to Niagara, every one 


"of us is yours in love and loyalty. 


A matter of general pride which the 
other zones can share with us is that 
we have by now something good and 
true for our young organizations to in- 
herit. Those which have come into being 
during the last year or two are finding 
the world a much better place for little 
hard of hearing groups to live in than 
our pioneers did. They are stepping off 
from foundations already built ‘for them, 
and their young vitality will expand 
without the striving for orientation or 
the desperate poverty which the old- 
timers knew so well. A vivid example 
of these encouraging conditions is our 
newest organization, the New Haven 
League, which at the age of 4 months, 
is publishing a multigraphed bulletin and 
starting employment placement, besides 
planning out a program for next year 
which includes recreation, lip-reading, 
cooperation with otologists, and Federa- 
tion membership. “Our school system,” 
said a New Haven school official to me, 
“is wide open to you.” This means 
audiometer surveys and medical examina- 
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tions and a willingness to start lip-read- 
ing for the deafened school child. For 
the latter work the New Haven League 
enjoys the membership of a splendidly 
trained and experienced teacher, Mrs. 
Alice Howe Hatton, formerly associated 
with Dr. Bock in Rochester. Indeed, 
young Leagues are born these days with 
silver spoons in their mouths. It is up 
to them, in consequence, to pay us a 
good big inheritance tax of service to the 
movement. 

Service to the movement is a great 
thought, and while we all serve sincerely 
and by so doing are adding muscle, bone 
and gray matter to our corporate whole, 
each year shows some service which may 
be called distinguished. I cite for this 
honor three Zone One organizations— 
First, the Speech Readers’ Club of Port- 
land, for its valiant attempt to storm 
the Maine Legislature in behalf of the 
hard of hearing child. It takes high skill 
and courage to wrestle with a state com- 
mittee and no others of us have done it 
so far. Second, I cite the Speech-Read- 
ers Guild of Boston for having employed 
for several months a psychiatric social 
worker. To lead the way in such an 
important matter shows not only a fine 
constructive sense, but also that the 
Guild’s Board of Directors possesses 
vision. Third, I cite The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing for 
the remarkable character of its connec- 
tion with Columbia University. This is 
not merely the giving of a teacher train- 
ing course; it is such an offering of 
allied educational subjects as will ensure 
a future educational equipment for our 
teachers of lip-reading which will raise 
requirements to a standard never before 
within our reach. Furthermore, with- 
out much straining of our spiritual eye- 
sight it looks as if New York had 
opened up a field hereto tragically closed 
to us—adult education for the deafened. 

I have chosen these three citations 
for distinguished service to the move- 
ment out of seventeen reports full of 
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honest, well-directed social work. But 
when one considers outstanding local 
activity, who will not acclaim Spring- 
field’s movie, “Open Doors,” or its 
amazing record of %5 published news 
articles in addition to a full quota of 
press notices of events? Then look at 
young Montreal, already worthy of elec- 
tion to the Health Section of the Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies. It takes 
a fine record of service to enter such 
a council. And here is a birthday gift 
of money to the Federation from the 
modest and unselfish Buffalo League. 

To proceed, our Bloomfield is rejoic- 
ing in its recent incorporation and a 
room of its own; Newark is making a 
real contribution by stressing cultural 
activities, and living as it does in the 
shadow of the Newark Art Museum, 
it is going to have its own lectures on 
art in the museum next year. Jersey 
City has been immensely happy with its 
class for hard of hearing children; and 
when the mothers showed indifference, 
that League went after its pupils in taxis 
and took them home again. 

Very nearly all of the 17 organiza- 
tions now have their own quarters, and 
some, like Rochester and New York, 
have doubled their space, comfortably 
furnished. Every one of them is prac- 
ticing lip-reading and the remarkable 
size of the classes even among the 
smaller organizations means deep-seated 
enthusiasm. There is a growing co- 
operation by means of visits from one 
organization to another, and that makes 
for a closer knitting of ties and the 
strong affection that is bred from per- 
sonal acquaintance. Thus Providence 
sent an emissary to Springfield and so 
did Rochester; Boston went to Provi- 
dence and Portland; the four New Jer- 
sey groups visit about frequently, to say 
nothing of holding tournaments. We 
are indeed a Zone of friends. 

All this splendid and_ constructive 
social work rests on foundations of paid- 
up memberships and successful fund rais- 
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ing, for we all know that money says 
an earful in social work, a good loud 
earful which everyone of us can hear. 
If Boston has led the way in fund 
raising activities with over $6,000, who 


_ will not applaud our yearling Hartford 


with its string of successful bridge par- 
ties? Who will not rejoice with New 
York, whose preventive clinic under Dr. 
Fowler has—at last, they thank God !— 
attracted gifts of $8,300—of which the 
pretty sum of $3,300 is to be annual. 
The Vice-President has found great 
pleasure in her visits to four organiza- 
tions; eight have brought to her their 
problems for threshing out; and not one 
has omitted to send in an annual report 
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this year. Indeed, response to her gen- 
eral letters is ever quick and cordial, and 
she is heartily appreciative. 

Zone One and its Vice-President owe 
a debt of affection and appreciation to 
President Newhart. We have leaned 
heavily upon our two social workers at 
Washington, Miss Wright and Miss Sar- 
gent, and they have been invariably and 
promptly helpful. Most of all, your 
Vice-President must thank the Federa- 
tion’s beloved Founder, whose wisdom 
and firmness have carried us safely 
through a critical period in the develop- 
ment of the movement during the past 
year. 





Report of the Vice-President of Zone Two 


By Friorence P. Sporrorp 
Washington, D. C. 


Florida, does not include the Solid 

South, though it has a consider- 
able share of it. It has not increased 
in number of clubs during the past year 
and still has eight constituent bodies 
and four not yet applying for Federation 
membership, though they continue to 
have growing pains and some healthy 
achievements. 

The Pennsylvania groups consist of 
four organizations—two in Philadelphia, 
one in Erie, and one in Pittsburgh. 

The Erie League kept up public even- 
ing classes which, in the enforced ab- 
sence of the executive secretary, were 
conducted by a teacher from the day 
school for the deaf who undertook to 
give some help in correcting speech de- 
fects. This is the first attempt there to 
give such instruction to adults and is 
to be continued—a progressive step 
which is greatly to be desired in all pub- 
lic classes and leagues. Welfare ‘work 
has been confined mainly to kindly 
offices among members of the League, 
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but one bit of rehabilitation work, com- 
bined with a small financial return to the 
League, may furnish a hint to others. 
One member has undertaken a rummage 
shop, some stock in trade being solicited 
from League members or friends, and 
whatever is had from this source pays 
a commission to the League when sold. 
The Pittsburgh League has made ad- 
vances in publicity and establishing con- 
tacts, in part through one of its own units 
affiliated with the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs. That is to say, a club within the 
League having its own officers, kept be- 
fore the Women’s Club body the exist- 
ence of the work of the League, and the’ 
League Secretary addressed the Educa- 
tion Department of the Congress on the 
Hard of Hearing Child. The League 
is working hard for recognition by the 
schools of the needs of the children. 
During Hearing Week, special invita 
tions were issued to school principals 
and hospital social workers to a demon- 
stration of speech-reading for children. 
The response to Hearing Week public- 
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ity, for adults and children alike, was 
unusually gratifying and is still bear- 
ing fruit. 

The Pittsburgh Department of Public 
Welfare has a newly established Bureau 
for the Handicapped. Its director knows 
and approves of the League’s work, and 
applications are referred from _ the 
League to this Department. The larger 
resources of a public department make 
it the most fitting source of aid, but 
the League continues to follow up appli- 
cations for educational and social reha- 
bilitation. This organization seems to 
accomplish much through the special 
units within its membership, without 
losing any advantages of a complete 
body. 

The Philadelphia League, weathering 
successfully a threatened financial panic, 
has moved to new quarters with a fresh 
lease of enthusiasm, as well as of a 
home. More public recognition has 
come through participation in a United 
Christmas Bazaar, a co-operative effort 
of some twenty-five welfare organiza- 
tions. A new move in the city is the 
All Philadelphia Council of Social Agen- 
cies, which the hard of hearing organi- 
zations have been asked to join. This 
should work to advantage, not only in 
fresh contacts but in wider usefulness. 

During Hearing Week the League 
gained opportunity to put in the press 
the little-known facts about the great 
need of tests and teaching for public 
school children. Dr. Macfarlan ad- 
dressed the Kiwanis Club and aroused 
an interest which promises to bear fruit. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia has maintained its record for a 
great deal of silent aid to needier mem- 
bers; clothing a hard of hearing child, 
whose school work was “dressed up” 
too by this means; advancing small sums 
to seekers after work; and looking after 
the sick and solitary, as well as making 
efforts to find employment. 

The Club has a special committee on 
the Hard of Hearing Child using every 
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means to present to large and influential 
civic bodies the situation in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. In great cities 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
Women’s Clubs, etc., which have strength 
of numbers, fill up their programs so 
far in advance that it is difficult to get 
a hearing for those interested in a spe- 
cial need, affecting a comparatively small 
per cent of the great mass, but the 
Philadelphia organizations are keeping 
on the job by spreading information and 
interesting larger associations. The re- 
form will come possibly sooner than 
expected. 

The Speech-Readers’ League of Bal- 
timore has been going forward with 
steady and progressive movement, and 
in several ways along new lines. For 
instance, it has started a Prevention 
Fund for Hard of Hearing Children. It 
maintains a bed at the summer Fresh 
Air Farm for a hard of hearing child. 
It has adopted a method of raising its 
budget by dividing its members into 
teams of ten each under a captain. The 
campaign is not competitive, as each 
team is asked to raise a given sum 
during the year, based on minimum 
budget requirements. The captain of 
the teams, with a General Chairman, 
form a Ways and Means Committee. 

They have two Book Clubs of ten 
members each. Every member buys a 
book he cares to read, passes it on to 
other members and when the circle has 
read its own ten books, the two groups 
exchange; finally each member receives 
his book, to keep if he wishes, but 
usually it passes to the League for its 
library. 

The League arranged a_ Tri-City 
Tournament in which the Philadelphia 
Club, the Washington Club and the Bal- 
timore League took part—the Philadel- 
phia Club carrying off the honors, col- 
lectively and individually. The National 
Tourament Chairman offered a prize for 
the winning team, and Baltimore gave 
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a blue ribbon to the individual champion, 
Miss Crawley of Philadelphia. 


Miss Scally as Chairman for the 
Zone Tournament further fostered in- 
terest in speech-reading by a corre- 
spondence tournament, in which six of 
the twelve clubs in the Zone partici- 
pated. She prepared the material and 
formulated rules sent to each organiza- 
tion. The first contest for all members 
was an elimination contest, out of whicl 
the three scoring highest entered the 
finals a week later. Their individual 
scores were forwarded to Miss Scally 
to review the judges’ rating, and again 
Miss Crawley held the championship for 
the Zone. The contests have kept up 
interest and enthusiasm among the clubs, 
even when the local champions for the 
National Tournament had been already 
chosen—there is always a chance for 
the dark horse in any race. It is worth 
while to keep ourselves reminded of the 
fact that speech-reading is not only a 
useful tool but an artful one. 


The Richmond League, one of the 
youngest organizations in Zone II, has 
kept the light burning, doubled its mem- 
bership, gained a hearing in its com- 
munity, is favorably known to the State 
welfare departments, has been the means 
of establishing adult speech-reading 
classes in the evening schools, and is 
hopeful that speech-reading instruction 
for the public school child is coming 
soon. 


The Speech-Reading Club of Wash- 
ington is in new quarters since last year, 
in a more central location and well 
adapted to its needs. As Vice-President 
of the Zone, I deplore the fact that the 
Washington Club has not achieved an 
executive seeretary to make it a true 
community centre for the deafened. As 
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President of the Club, I realize keenly 
the obstacles in the way. It is a Club 
with a friendly spirit and its unrecorded 
benefits to some members in helping to 
fresh outlooks on life is often great. 
The practice classes are better attended 
than those of larger bodies, but its use- 
fulness should be widened. 

The Charleston League has_ been 
jumping forward in many ways. It has 
its first real home, where the winner of 
last year’s National Tournament pre- 
sented the President’s Cup to the League 
as its proud custodian for the year. 

In education work the League has 
done well, with free classes and two 
scholarships. Through the League the 
experience of testing and teaching pub- 
lic school children was inaugurated, with 
the League Secretary as_ instructor. 
Seventy-two children were enrolled and 
it is understood that the Board of Edu- 
cation is so well satisfied that the work 
will go on. 

The great achievement of the League 
was a large and successful outdoor féte 
for money-raising and publicity. The 
most remarkable part of the effort was 
the hearty co-operation of other organi- 
zations — charitable and _  civic— each 
carrying out a specialty in its own line 
to show some picture of the “days be- 
fore the War”. Three days of merry- 
making and three nights of entertain- 
ment, with much publicity, placed the 
League permanently on Charleston’s map. 
With a card party later, the League 
looks forward to having a paid secretary 
this’ year. 

A Zone Conference planned for the 
spring, with the Baltimore League as 
host to the Zone organizations was not 
carried out, but is postponed to this fall 
—according to the old proverb, “Post- 
poned is not lost”. 














Report of the Vice-President of Zone Three 





By GERTRUDE ToRREY 
Chicago 


organizations has been carried on 

with great efficiency during the past 
year. One new organization has been 
added to those already in existence: the 
Indianapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing, organized by Dr. Ralph Chap- 
pell of Indianapolis, and now carrying 
on its work with a well organized pro- 
gram in classes, social work, and place- 
ment of the unemployed. 

Of the constituent bodies, the brief 
summary of outstanding accomplish- 
ments is as follows: 

The Cincinnati League for the Hard 
of Hearing has‘had the Radioear in- 
stalled in a theatre in which a stock com- 
pany gives plays, and twenty-five seats 
are supplied with ear-phones. These 
seats are sold through the League, which 
guarantees the sale of twenty-five seats 
each week. Unsold tickets for seats are 
returned each evening to the theatre. 
They have emphasized hearing device 
demonstrations. 

The Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing has moved to new club rooms 
down-town at 64 East Lake Street. The 
League is fortunate in having an archi- 
tect for president, Mr. Revilo F. Fuller. 
who planned the arrangement, decoration 
and furnishing of the rooms. The re- 
sult is very beautiful. The money neces- 
sary for this piece of work was con- 
tributed entirely by League members 
with no outside solicitation. They have 
a Radioear with ear pieces for 102 per- 
sons, a gift from a member, and many 
good programs have been given through 
this medium. The rooms were opened 
for National Hearing Week with a spe- 
cial program. Dr. Horace Newhart, 
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Mrs. James Garfield, and Dr. Robert 
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Gault were guests of honor and speak- 
ers. Publicity has been carried on 
through broadcasting over the principal 
Chicago stations, through newspaper ar- 
ticles, talks before Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, etc. 

Through Dr. Austin A. Hayden, the 
Chicago Otological, Laryngological and 
Rhinological Society has taken out a 
membership in the League which makes 
every member of the Society a League 
member. 

In October, 1928, the League took 
charge of the Federation booth at the 
Convention of the American Public 
Health Association which was held in 
Chicago. 

During the school year 5,391 children 
have had hearing tests given in the pub- 
lic schools and the work followed up in 
the usual way. One school with 1149 
children was, at the request of Dr. 
George Shambaugh, tested with the audi- 
ometer and retested with the whisper 
test in order to compare findings. The 
report is not yet in. 

The Cleveland Association has had a 
Radioear with fifty earphenes installed. 
A course of twelve Red Cross lectures 
on Health Conservation and Prevention 
of Disease has been given, also three 
lectures by the Cleveland Public Library 
on Modern Biography, Poetry and 
Novels. 

The 1928 Summer School for the 
training of teachers, sponsored by the 
Federation, was conducted at Hall House. 

The 1929 Summer Session, under the 
Western Reserve University, is also be- 
ing held at the home of the Cleveland 
Association. 

During the year the Association has 
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been preparing for our present conference. 

Through the influence of the Colum- 
bus League, Dr. Franklin Bock of 
Rochester, Dr. E. P. Fowler of New 
York, and Miss Olive Whildin of Balti- 
more had places on the Education Con- 
ference program of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Through the use of the League’s 
audiometer the Board of Education has 
been convinced of the prevalence of 
hearing defects and two teachers have 
been provided to teach lip-reading in 
the day schools. The Board has also 
provided lip-reading classes in the night 
schools for adults. Six otologists have 
responded to calls from the Parent- 
Teacher Association and have spoken 
from one to six times each. Two broad- 
casting stations have allowed speakers on 
their programs. : 


The Dayton League has a Radioear, 
partly paid for by members. It has 
doubled its membership during the year, 
now having 100 members. The League 
has made a hearing survey in one school 
of 350 children finding 35 with impaired 
hearing. Its paper has been enlarged 
under its changed name, “Wings”’. 


The Minneapolis League gained much 
valuable publicity during National Hear- 
ing Week through a handicraft exhibit 
showing work done by both men and 
women and representing various activi- 
ties of the League. 


The Detroit League conducted a suc- 
cessful exhibit at the State Fair, which 
aroused much interest. It has a very 
active Ways and Means Committee 
which has increased the League income. 

Filling orders for aprons is one of the 
principal ways of raising money. The 
League’s affiliation with the Commun- 
ity League has given them $300 for the 
support of their work. 

The Des Moines League is finding a 
better spirit of co-operation among the 
local otologists, while its effort to be 
made a member of the Council of Spe- 
cial Agencies bids fair to be successful. 
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Special exhibits held during National 
Hearing Week and the State Fair gained 
much publicity for the League and re- 
sulted in increasing its membership to 
194. The attendance for the League 
has been over 4,000. A paid placement 
agent has cared for the employment 
problems. The social side of the 
League’s activities has not been neglect- 
ed. “At Homes” held two Sunday even- 
ings each month; “Pot Luck Suppers” 
once a month; five free lip-reading 
classes each week, one with 35 women 
members; and a club for school children 
are numbered among the many activities. 

The Toledo League is proud of the 
introduction of lip-reading into the 
evening schools; of the active co-opera- 
tion of the Toledo Academy of Medi- 
cine. Special Hearing Week programs 
were held in its Assembly Hall which 
had been wired by the Graybar -Electric 
Company. Talks before civic organiza- 
tions have aided materially in increasing 
the membership of the League. 

The St. Paul League has decided to 
purchase a 4-A audiometer for use in 
the public schools, and the raising of 
the necessary funds is nearly completed. 
Four members of the League have been 
appointed to act upon the State Educa- 
tion Committee on Rehabilitation. This 
Committee will take care of the league’s 
“problem cases.” 

The St. Louis League acted as host 
for the 1928 Conference. It has carried 
on its usual activities throughout the 
year. 

The Speech Readers’ Guild of Grand 
Rapids has increased its membership, and 
there has been a larger attendance at the 
night school classes due to the publicity 
gained by the demonstration of the 
Radioear at the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association. More otologists have 
become interested in the work of the 
Guild as a result of the demonstration 
of the work with some deaf children 
given during a meeting of otologists 
held in Grand Rapids. 











Report of the Vice-President of Zone Four 


By Mrs. THEopoRE PoInDEXTER 
San Francisco 


HE outstanding event for the past 
year in Zone IV was the decision 
of the Far West Conference to 
constitute Zone IV of the Federation. 
This decision was taken at the second 
Annual Meeting of the Far West Con- 
ference, held at Friendship Cottage in 
the San Bernardino Mountains last July, 
and was the result of an almost unani- 
mous vote in favor of the change. 

This means that the Zone IV Con- 
ference to be held in San Francisco July 
3, 4 and 5 next, has not anly been 
started but has been carrying on for 
two years under the able leadership of 
Miss Olive E. Harris, the founder of 
the delightful and successful little or- 
ganization, the Far West Conference. 

And here, perhaps, a little of the his- 
tory of the Far West Conference will 
not come amiss. Over three years ago, 
in order to stimulate the work for the 
hard of hearing in the United States, 
Dr. Gordon Berry, then president of the 
Federation, urged separate conferences 
in the zones. On the Pacific Coast the 
response to his urging came from Miss 
Harris, who sent out a letter to the or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing, 
from which I quote the following: 

“Tt is a well-known fact and greatly 
to be regretted, that the Annual Meeting 
of our Federation is held so far away 
that very few people are able to attend. 
It has been suggested that we get to- 
gether and hold a “pow-pow” of our 
own. It can be definitely stated that 
the National Conference will come to 
the Pacific Coast within a few years and 
when the time comes we must be ready. 
A small conference annually, such as we 
plan for this summer, will help us to 
become better acquainted, and pave the 


way for a bigger and better conference 
when it comes.” 

Miss Harris’ letter was approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Feder- 
ation. We, in Zone IV, will always 
remember that it was through her in- 
spiration that the Far West Conference 
came into existence, and is now the Zone 
IV Conference of the Federation and 
ours to carry on. 

We are fortunate indeed that the 
Annual Meeting of the Triological So- 
ciety is being held in San Francisco this 
year and will bring to our Conference 
Dr. Phillips, Dr. Newhart, Dr. Fowler 
and, we hope, many more of our Feder- 
ation officers and members. 

Through the generosity of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation, Miss 
Betty C. Wright, our National Secretary, - 
will be with us with her helpful presence 
and advice. 

Zone IV reports a year of undimin- 
ished activity and enthusiasm in the ma- 
jority of its twenty-two organizations, 
twelve of which are now constituent 
bodies of the Federation. 

The Glendale Club for the Hard of 
Hearing was formed June 28, 1928. By 
the end of the first year the twenty-nine 
charter members were augmented to 
forty-three. 

Through the influence of the Glen- 
dale Club, fifteen public school children 
were given an audiometer test, several 
being found with defective hearing. This 
action has aroused the interest of the 
Board of Education and they are now 
considering placing an audiometer in the 
schools. 

The Wichita League for the Hard of 
Hearing was formed November 25, 1928. 
The membership has increased from 
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seventeen to twenty-seven active and five 
associate members. The League has co- 
operated with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in organizing an experimental 
class for deafened children in one of 
the public schools. As an outcome of 
this class, the Board of Education has 
engaged a full-time teacher, who has 
charge of the lip-reading classes. 

A splendid gift, a 4-A audiometer, 
was presented to the League at the An- 
nual Meeting May 20th. The audi- 
ometer will be loaned to the Board of 
Education of Wichita to be used in test- 
ing the hearing of the children in the 
Public Schools. 

The League published its first bulletin 
last March. 

The Pasadena Sanzoray Club was the 
inspiration of Miss Lucy Ella Case, our 
pioneer teacher of the adult deafened 
in California. Fifty people came at 
the first call. The fifth meeting found 
the Pasadena Sanzoray Club in “its own 
hired house.” The Club has joined the 
beloved Federation, thus putting them- 
selves on record as one of the growing 
and increasingly helpful family of the 
A. F. O. H. H. 

The East Bay Club was the idea of 
two members of the Public School Adult 
Lip-Reading Class in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. An informal organization was 
decided upon, with Mrs. Dubocq as 
Chairman, and: Miss E. E. Powell, sec- 
retary. Through the kindness of the 
Y. W. C. A. the Club will be allowed 
the use of a comfortable large room for 
its monthly social gatherings. The Club 
plans to organize formally next fall. 

The Phoenix Lip-Reading Club cele- 
brated its second birthday February 
last by becoming a constituent body of 
the Federation, making the third organi- 
zation in Zone IV achieving that dis- 
tinction during the past year. 

Through the efforts of the Club a 
4-A audiometer is in use in the Phoenix 
Public Schools. A Club Bulletin, “The 
Nugget”, has been published and the 
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membership more than doubled. Dur- 
ing National Hearing Week, the club 
had the cooperation of the State Medical 
Association, the theaters, two broadcast- 
ing stations and several Civic Clubs. 

Good publicity was obtained through- 
out the year. This publicity was so far- 
reaching that when the Governor of 
Arizona issued a proclamation for Na- 
tional Hearing Week, the notice was 
published in one of the San Francisco 
newspapers. 

The Los Angeles League, our pioneer 
organization in California, has moved 
into commodious and attractive quarters. 
This move has made possible some im- 
portant expansions allowing the League 
to follow its new policy of broadening 
its influence, and the League is keeping 
alive the best traditions of its founders. 
In April, the League publication “Los 
Amigos” blossomed out in a new spring 
outfit. 

The Los Angeles Public Schools have 
made generous provision for the hard 
of hearing adults and children, and the 
relations between the League and the 
Public Schools are most cordial. Dur- 
ing the State Teachers’ Institute the 
California Association of Teachers of 
Deafened Adults was entertained by 
the League. 

The San Francisco League has main- 
tained a fine record in all its activities 
during the past year. The Child Wel- 
fare Committee has supplied speakers on 
the subject of the “Deafened Child” to 
social and educational Clubs throughout 
the Bay District. 

The Committee has been responsible 
for advertising and selling the book, 
“The Deafened School Child.” Asso- 
ciated Students’ Store of the University 
of California has placed an order for 
five hundred copies of this book. 

A free class for children has been 
maintained at the Alameda County 
Health Center in Oakland throughout 
the year. The League has shown a 
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lively interest in giving publicity to em- 
ployment and to medical quacks. 

The members of the League, feeling 
that a Radioear would add greatly to the 
efficiency of the work, have begun work- 
ing toward that end. A Radioear has 
been paid for by subscriptions of one 
hundred dollars each secured by one of 
our members. 

Early in July, 1928, the Long Beach 
League sent invitations to each organi- 
zation in Zone IV asking its members 
and friends to visit the Pacific South 
West Exposition on August 23rd as 
their guests. Visitors from Colorado, 
Michigan and Illinois, and from seven- 
teen California cities enjoyed the Fair 
with them on that day, Los Angeles 
registering the largest delegation. <A 
program was presented in the Palace of 
Education with “What California is Do- 
ing for the Hard of Hearing” as a 
general theme. 

A one million four hundred thousand 
dollar auditorium is planned ‘for the 
city of Long Beach. The Long Beach 
League, through the city officials, has 
requested that the auditorium be 
equipped with an amplifier and at least 
two hundred head pieces to enable the 
deafened to enjoy the lectures and other 
forms of entertainment that will be given 
in this new building. The request has 
been received favorably by the audi- 
torium officials, but the final decision 
rests with the City Council. 

A movement is on foot to interest the 
Board of Education and Health Authori- 
ties in purchasing an audiometer. The 
League is always sure of splendid news- 
paper publicity, mainly through the ef- 
forts of its efficient Secretary, Mrs. 
Maude Braden. The cooperation of the 
officers and membership of the Long 
Beach League is a striking feature of 
their work. 

Largely due to the efforts and financial 
aid of the San Diego League, the Board 
of Education of San Diego purchased a 
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4-A audiometer. Tests have been given 
to the children of the public schools and 
the League is urging medical attention 
and lip reading instruction for those 
who were found with defective hearing. 

Eleven churches in San Diego are al- 
ready equipped with hearing devices, 
and a committee is at work urging the 
larger churches without such equipment 
to install this service as soon as possible. 

The Speech Readers’ Club of Pomona 
and the Public School Lip-Reading Class 
cooperate actively, the Club taking care 
of the social and financial part of the 
work. A very joyous occasion was the 
entertainment of twenty-three members 
of the Public School Class of Whittier, 
at which sixty people were present. 

The Club maintains a table of litera- 
ture devoted to the problems of the deaf- 
ened at the Pomona Public Library. 

The Fresno Philocophus Club feels 
that while it has outgrown the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest club in Zone 
IV, the past year might appropriately 
be termed its “teething period”. 

Despite their modesty, the member- 
ship of the Club has been doubled dur- 
ing the past year. Lip Reading Practice 


‘Classes have been carried on and their 


bulletin published under the name of 
the “Philocophian”. 

They are having the cooperation of 
leading otologists, the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Public School Director of 
Physical ‘Welfare, in an effort to bring 
about the purchase of an audiometer by 
the Board of Education for use in the 
Public Schools, and have good reason 
to hope that they will have the audiome- 
ter tests in the schools by the fall term. 

The San Francisco Philocophus Club 
meets regularly the first Saturday after- 
noon of the month from October to May. 
This Club has been most generous in its 
contribution to the work of the Na- 
tional Organization. 

We regret that the Fresno Speech 
Readers’ Club has not sent in a report 
this year. 
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Last year saw the Philocophus Club 
of Santa Barbara accepted as a con- 
stituent body of the Federation. Al- 
though the Club has made no marked 
progress the past year, still it has held 
its own in membership. 

The Club has held a meeting once a 
month at the Recreation Center with an 
average attendance of twenty-two. 

The new president who was elected 
in January felt that more responsibility 
should be placed on the members of the 
organization rather than on a few. A 
different committee has been appointed 
each month to provide for the program. 
This has resulted in a better club spirit 


and co-operation and everyone has had 
a better time. 


The Denver League reports great 
progress during the year. In September 
the League family finally achieved one 
of its mountain tops—a Club Room, 
which is centrally located at 415 Seven- 
teenth Street, and is open every after- 
noon except Monday. 


In October the first number of the 
new “Mile-High Bulletin” appeared. 
The Bulletin has been partially self-sup- 
porting through advertising and has been 
widely distributed. The Publicity Com- 
mittee has been successful in securing 
splendid newspaper publicity. 

The Omaha League started its activi- 
ties last year by taking part in the State 
Fair held at Lincoln, Nebraska, during 
September. The League Booth was 
placed in a conspicuous place in the 
State Medical Building, where literature 
was distributed and various posters and 
pamphlets were on display. It was the 
League’s first demonstration of lip-read- 


_ing and proved to be of much interest 


to those visiting the booth. 


At Christmas the usual practice of 
remembering the needy was followed. 
During the year club activities have 
brought interest and pleasure to the 
membership. 
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The Portland Lip Reading Club, in 
looking back over the year, feels that it 
has shown progress particularly in the 
educational work and in its publicity; in 
the awakening of the deafened to the 
advantages of lip reading and to the 
Club as an organization. 

The Club was instrumental in estab- 
lishing lip reading classes for the adult 
deafened in the public night schools last 
October, with an initial enrollment of 
twenty-six, and closed the last of March 
with an enrollment of fifty-five. 

The Club now has a printed bulletin, 
“The Acoustic ‘Eye’. Copies of this 
bulletin are to be found in all the Port- 
land libraries and are used through other 
avenues as an advertising medium. 

The Lip Readers’ Club of Seattle has 
passed through a year of readjustment 
owing to the adoption of a new Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. The members of 
the Club are becoming more interested 
in the problems of the deafened as time 
goes on. 

In December the nucleus of a Fund 
to be devoted to welfare work only was 
established, and a policy of soliciting 
funds with which to carry on_ social 
service work among the deafened of 
Seattle was adopted. Fifteen new mem- 
bers were added to the club last. year. 

The activities of the San Antonio 
League for the Hard of Hearing were 
varied and interesting. The League was 
instrumental in securing the purchase 
of an audiometer by the School Board, 
which has been in use the past year in 
the Public Schools. The tests will con- 
tinue the coming year. 

A Lip Reading Contest was held for 
the League members in which nine con- 
testants vied for a silver cup. The cup 
belongs to the League and each year will 
pass to the winner of the Annual Con- 
test, whose name will be engraved on 
the cup. 

The Houston Club commenced its 
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monthly meetings October last at the 
homes of the members. The meetings 
have been entirely social in nature, 
bringing pleasure and interest to the 
members. 

The Speech Readers’ Club of Salt 
Lake finished a busy and successful year 
of varied activities by joining the Feder- 
ation, making the fourth organization 
in Zone IV achieving this goal the past 
year. 

Through the efforts of the Club the 
school authorities have purchased an 
audiometer. Tests have been given and 
parents notified in each case where a 
child’s hearing was found defective. Lip 
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reading for children will be made a part 
of the school work. 

Personal interviews with the editors 
of the three Salt Lake newspapers have 
been the means of gaining much pub- 
licity. National Hearing Week was a 
great success. 

The Club succeeded through personal 
interviews with people of influence in 
having the great Mormon Temple equipped 
with a hearing apparatus which will 
accommodate fifty people. Additional 
equipment will be added as the need 
arises. 

We regret that the Winnipeg League 
has not sent in a report this year. 





Ten Years’ Growth in the History of the 
Federation 


By Berry C. Wricut, Secretary, A. F. O. H. H. 


Mr. President, Friends of the Federa- 
tion: 
T seems peculiarly fitting in this the 
| tenth year in the life of our Federa- 
tion to review our accomplishments 
within the past decade. Therefore, in- 
stead of giving here a report of the work 
for 1928-29, I am going to take you with 
me for a few minutes into the past, 
give you a glimpse of the present, and 
ask you to look with me into the future. 
I believe it is safe to say that never 
in the history ef social work has there 
been more rapid advance than in social 
work for the hard of hearing. In re- 
viewing the history of our unique cause 
we find that not until ten years ago 
was there any national movement in 
behalf of the deafened of our country. 
It is well to look back upon the work 
of the pioneers in the early days. We 
should treasure their efforts, rejoice 
in their courage, and resolve to carry 
forward the banner they raised so val- 
iantly against the enemy—deafness. 


The desire to help needy people find 
employment brought into existence the 
first organization for the deafened—the 
Nitchie Service League. This League 
was formed in 1910. Miss Annetta W. 
Peck was its first president. She later 
resigned to become its executive secre- 
tary. , The members of the Nitchie Serv- 
ice League realized that a broader scope 
of work was needed and that this could 
best be attained by re-organization. 
Thus the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing—the pioneer of all 
leagues for the deafened—came into be- 
ing. Soon after, the Speech Readers’ 
Guild of Boston, the Chicago League, 
and the San Francisco League were 
formed, and organizations began to 
spring up in Newark, Philadelphia and’ 
Cleveland. 

With local organizations scattered all 
over the country a federation was in- 
evitable. A national organization for 
the hard of hearing was the dream of 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips. He had a 
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vision of binding together scattered 
forces all over the country into a united 
organization which would bring before 
the people of the United States and 
Canada the problem of deafness and its 
accompanying limitations. The deaf- 
ened people everywhere should pay 
tribute to Dr. Phillips, our Founder, 
for his dream of united work for the 
deafened. 


In April, 1919, representatives of the 
organizations then in existence met in 
New York to discuss the formation of 
a national organization. About two 
months later the American Association 
for the Hard of Hearing was formed. 
This name was changed in 1922 to our 
present name. 


From 1919 until March, 1923, the 
business of the Federation was carried 
on entirely by volunteer workers. The 
New York League generously gave up 
one of the League rooms for the Federa- 
tion office. In March, 1923, the Federa- 
tion moved its headquarters to Wash- 
ington where it has enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the Volta Bureau. (In the last 
three years the Federation has shown 
its appreciation of this hospitality by 
substantial contributions). Miss Winni- 
fred Washburn (now Mrs. Raymond 
Mileham) was the first part-time em- 
ployee of the Federation. She served 
for four months and was succeeded by 
the present secretary, who was a part- 
time employee until September, 1924. 

Thus you see how greatly we are in- 
debted to our volunteer workers. The 
conferences held in Boston and Toledo 
and Chicago were planned entirely by 
our band of pioneers and carried to 
successful conclusion. 


The second annual meeting, but the 
first conference where a real program 
of scientific papers was given, was 
held in Boston in 1921. There were 
fifty people present at this first confer- 
ence. (In this audience today there are 
many of these first fifty—Miss Kennedy, 
Mrs. Norris, Miss Peck, Miss Timber- 
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lake, Dr. Phillips, Dr. Hays and many 
others). Can you not see this small band 
of enthusiasts coming together for the 
first conference for the hard of hearing 
—coming together to tackle one of the 
biggest problems the world has ever 
known? To those of us who have fol- 
lowed them there must come a feeling 
of pride over the courage and vision 
of these glorious pioneers! All hail to 
them! 

So much enthusiasm, so much interest, 
so much service has been poured into 
this national work of ours that we 
cannot fail. Listen to what Dr. Phil- 
lips said in that first conference, eight 
year ago: 

“I would not over-emphasize any 
phase of the work but would have you 
attempt to cover the entire field of social 
helpfulness along the lines of lip-read- 
ing, occupation, recreation, social pleas- 
ures and sympathetic companionship.” 


Since the meeting in Boston, enthu- 


siastic conferences have been held in 
Toledo, Chicago, Washington, Minne- 
apolis, Philadelphia, Chautauqua and 
St. Louis, and this meeting here in 
Cleveland will soon be added to the list. 


Dr. Hays succeeded Dr. Phillips as 
president and Dr. Gordon Berry became 
president in 1924. He served for three 
years and was succeeded by our present 
president, Dr. Newhart. The Federa- 
tion has been blessed in having presi- 
dents keenly alive to the need of the 
Federation and willing to sacrifice time 
to its development. But for their wis- 
dom and kindly leadership we could not 
have made a creditable record of ac- 
complishments. 


What has been done? 


SuMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 
After Ten Years 


Ten years ago when our army was 
being disbanded and our country was 
slowly recovering from the effects of 
the World War, another army was 
being mobilized—to fight deafness. The 
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soldiers were not many in numbers 
but they, like Napoleon, “made circum- 
stances” and dreamed dreams and 
blazed the trail. On April 3, 1919, the 
American Federation of Organizations 
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for the Hard of Hearing marched for- 
ward under the banner PREVENTION OF 
DEAFNESS, CONSERVATION OF HEARING, 
REHABILITATION OF THE DEAFENED. Has 
it won any battles? Let us see: 


In 1919 In 1929 
(9) Organizations for the Hard of Hearing.........0000000.000.00...cececceeeeeeeeeeee (73) 
ys IE as ie 8 Se eee natbsedenen (44) 
(19) Individual Members of the Federation...........0..0..00..0.20....cc:ccccccesceesceeees (1500) 
(2) Cities offering instruction in lip-reading to hard of hearing children 
BE Re Ie: Ps scnnaqisteivascapot nerictssncoanenieleesact dt bniadandaies (44) 
(?) Cities testing the hearing of children (whisper, watch tick tests, 
Na): scart ctranictensteioclapepeaveniatiinnnnanteipataiipanithisleerseibalsr de tinllbnsbitiind his (118) 
(0) Cities using the audiometer for testing the hearing of children........ (107) 
(1) Cities utilizing available clinics for hard of hearing children............ (23) 
(5) Cities having classes in lip-reading in evening public schools__... (60) 
(2) Teachers of lip-reading for hard of hearing children in the public 
TE, TN SE er A Lod MASERU UD A (72) 
(70) Teachers of lip-reading among the adult deafened...............0.............. (498) 
‘ (0) Colleges and universities offering courses for the training of teach- 
eT LE Ce (9) 


With the co-operation of its officers, 
members, constituent organizations and 
allied groups, the Federation has: 

Held nine annual conferences . where 
papers of great value have been given 
by experts in medicine, psychology, 
social work, pedagogy and other sub- 
jects. 

Sponsored National 
for three years. 

Promoted the study of speech-reading 
(lip-reading) for children and adults. 

Sponsored a summer course for the 
training of teachers of lip-reading for 
hard of hearing children. 

Formed a Teachers’ Council within 
the Federation, made up of teachers of 
lip-reading. 

Outlined a standard of minimum re- 
quirements for the training of teachers 
of lip-reading for hard of hearing chil- 
dren and adults. 

Hastened the development of the 4-A 
Audiometer and investigated the best 
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methods of testing the hearing of school 
children. 

Prepared a report on the “Hard of 
Hearing Child” which was _ published 
and distributed by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Given advice to hundreds of inquirers 
concerning the establishment of lip- 
reading classes for hard of hearing 
children. 

Helped to form organizations for the 
hard of hearing. (At the present time, 
June, 1929, there are 73 organizations 
for the hard of hearing in the United 
States and Canada. 44 of these are 
constituent bodies of the Federation.) 

Held Exhibits at meetings of the 
American Medical Association, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition, County and State Fairs. 
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Sent field-workers to help organiza- 
tions with their problems. 

Fought quacks. 

Investigated and reported on a large 
number of Hearing Aids, in co-opera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of 


: Standards. 


Answered hundreds of inquiries from 
individuals concerning Hearing Aids, 
Lip-Reading, Employment, Quacks, Or- 
ganization Problems. 

Distributed thousands of sheets of 
free literature. 

Enlisted the co-operation of well- 
known syndicate writers whose articles 
have helped to acquaint the public with 
the needs of the deafened. 

Prepared and distributed clip sheets 
containing articles about the deafened 
to hundreds of newspapers all over the 
country. 

Compiled lists of teachers of lip- 
reading of deafened children and adults. 

Published the proceedings of all of 
the annual meetings of the Federation. 

Given Vocational Advice to hundreds 
of people. 

Sent speakers to meetings of the 
American Child Health Association, the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Association, 
Otological Societies, the National Re- 
search Council, State Teachers’ meet- 
ings, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, etc. 

Co-operated in plans for zone Con- 
ferences of local organizations for the 
hard of hearing. 

Co-operated in matters of legislation 
affecting the hard of hearing. 

Co-operated with the American Med- 
ical Association, the National Education 
Association and the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing in the prepara- 
tion of the pamphlet “The Deafened 
Child.” 

Conducted a department in the Votta 
Review each month known as the Fed- 
eration Digest. (Activities of local 
Organizations for the hard of hearing 
are especially noted.) 
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Conducted a limited amount of re- 
search work. 

Awakened a portion of the public to 
the needs of the hard of hearing child 
by publicity regarding the alarming 
prevalence of deafness. 

Helped to eliminate some harmful ad- 
vertising concerning cures and aids for 
deafness. 

Gained recognition from and actively 
co-operated with: 

National Education Association. 

Parent-Teacher Associations. 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers. 

American Public Health Association. 

American Medical Association. 

State Medical Societies. 

National Conference of Social Work. 

American Association of Social 

Workers. 

American Red Cross. 

Social Work Publicity Council. 

American Association for Labor 

Legislation. 

Women’s Clubs, Lions, Rotarians, etc. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Employment Departments of various 

organizations 

Bureau of Standards. 

National Research Council. 

Army Medical Museum. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

United States Bureau of Education. 

State Vocational and Rehabilitation 

Bureaus. 
The Volta Bureau. 


“Events are the best calendars.” 

Our organization is pledged to im- 
prove the condition and relieve the 
misfortune of persons whose hearing is 
impaired. How many millions of deaf- 
ened people need the service we can 
give if we are properly manned? The 
real future of the Federation lies beyond 
the scope of our generation. But 
what a wonderful opportunity we have! 
Our future is assured if we work to- 
gether and try in every possible way: 

To establish an organization for the 
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hard of hearing in every city in the 
United States. 

To urge State legislatures to pass laws 
ordering the accurate and periodic test- 
iug of the hearing of all school children. 

To make a study of labor conditions 
in the different states with a view of 
discovering more definitely the attitude 
of the union toward the deafened em- 
ployee. 

‘Yo broadcast throughout the country 
educational data which will make em- 
ployer and employee realize the efficiency 
of the hard of hearing man. 

To urge further investigation of hear- 
ing aids. 

To form investigation and information 
burcaus in the different league centers 
for advice to and placement of deaf- 
ened individuals. 

To make school authorities realize 
the medical and educational needs of 
the hard of hearing child. 

To investigate discrimination being 
made against deafened people by in- 
surance companies. 

To reach the isolated deafened. 

To co-operate in.research into causes 
of deafness. 
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To gain more publicity for local and 
national work and thus awaken the pub- 
lic to a realization of our problems. 

In order to carry out such a program 
a large professional staff will be needed 
at headquarters in addition to an in- 
creased number of volunteer workers. 

At the present time our Federation 
is financed by membership dues and 
contributions. 

Mrs. Dewey of Toledo, one of the 
ardent enthusiasts for the cause up until 
the time of her death, said, “It is the 
intangible things that make the work 
worthwhile, and if your intangibilities 
are there, you always will have money 
for your liabilities.’ Can we meet this 
test? I think so. 

Mr. Starling Childs, a member of our 
Board, has said: “Any movement may 
be called ‘great’ which has as its main- 
spring and chief purpose the alleviation - 
of the lot and betterment of the condi- 
tion of those less fortunately situated 
than the promoters.” 

Ten years the Federation has been in 
existence, and records its accomplish- 
ments. What history of achievements 
can we make in the next ten years? 
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Treasurer’s Report 585 
T sR 
reasurer s Neport 
Cash on hand June 11th, 1928: 
NE SS, eee $3,168.84 
Rec’d from office AcCteo......ccccccccccccccececesesececeeereeeeee 342.37 $3,511.21 $3,511.21 
Receipts : 
Dues from individuals and organizations................ 6,690.42 
Contributions 493.75 
Sales of publications.................+--ssssssssssssseeesessee 228.24 
Income from investments and bank interest....:...... 669.25 
Profit from sale of called bonds..........................-..- 288.00 
So ee OTE er mNEE ie RSE: See Se RaDEIe 100.00 
Refund from summer course...................... Sansiaciake 229.89 
Wiles a a iacccecccens 85.43 
TE TN ick ccetamindal $8,784.98 $8,784.98 
WEE BME  scpujcsict oasis oe oe $12,296.19 
Disbursements : 
iti tee artistes ices nes Metts Bek poration, SMe anon 4,847.00 
Contributions to Volta Bureatt........c..ccccccee 825.00 
Telegrams and telephone calls... 93.14 
EE OL Coe > 544.45 
pet RR RR PES, "anh litt REE 794.34 
Exhibits and a bie Se 212.56 
Advertising ey TES Taree ee 70.16 
Traveling expenses. 0 ES IOP ELSE a 439.76 
Reporting 1928 proceedingS......................-.-esssseseee 70.70 
Printing 1928 proceedingS..................-.-..--ss-sseesssesess 740.74 
pS Aga OSS Sa cee eee e 59.48 
Subscriptions and DOOKS............--0c-c0cccescccscsceescesseeee IZ 
Charges for coupons returned... cece 120.00 
MEISCOTIATIROEND — iakiwendbicceeseetimecensiconsele, 110.19 
Total disbursements. ....................-..-.---0--0--+ $8,965.44 $8,965.44 
Cash on hand June Ist, 1929: 
[ES Ee Re See ee a See et wee 2,634.63 
j deat. Sela el a alent tee eR ae Re 69.02 
Undeposited receipts...........--...cccccc-ccssssesecsssseseceeseeeeeee 627.10 
$3,330.75 $3,330.75 
$12,296.19 
Total assets: 
Corals tat Seman: sae I ee i sissies Seti eerenceromeee $3,330.75 
Securities at purchase price: $2,366.00 
Southwestern Power and Light Bonds.......... 2,000.00 
200 shares General Electric Special................ 735.00 
8 shares Electric Power and Light.................. 4,000.00 
Surety Mortgage and Investment Co. 6’s...... 
$9,101.00 
Office equipment (estimated) 2.2.2... cesses eeeeeee 583.55 
SARIS: I" ON aa einineminanit 145.89 437.66 
i) eS AVERSA 5 SL) Se $12,869.41 
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(Signed) Cerra P. Nort, 
Treasurer pro tem. 














Report of Committee on Hard of Hearing 


Children 


By Anne C. Norris, Chairman 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HE personnel of the commit- 

tee during the past year has 

been as follows: Miss Mabel 
Ellery Adams, Principal, Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, Boston; 
Dr. Gordon Berry, Aurist, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Miss Mabel C. Bragg, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton, Mass.; Miss Marion S. 
Clark, Teacher of Lip Reading, 
Cambridge (Mass.) Public Schools ; 
Dr. Dana W. Drury, Aurist, 
Boston; Dr. Roy H._ Gilpatrick, 
President, Speech Readers’ Guild of 
Boston; Miss Jean Latimer, Educa- 
tional Secretary, Massachusetts Tu- 
berculosis League; Mrs. E. C. Ma- 
son, First Vice-President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Dr. Fredrika Moore, Pediatrician, 
Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Health; Mrs. Samuel C. Pres- 
cott, Brookline; Rev. Richard J. 
Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of 
Schools; Allan Winter Rowe, Ph. D., 
Chief of Research, Evans Memorial 
for Clinical Research and Preventive 
Medicine; C. E. Turner, Professor, 
Biology and Public Health, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Chairman, Health Section, World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
tions; Mrs. James F. Norris, Treas- 
urer, Speech Readers’ Guild of Bos- 
ton, Chairman. 
. The committee has held two meet- 
ings and the Chairman has been in 
consultation or communication with 
various members of the committee 
whenever it was necessary. 
. The Chairman has written an article 
for publication, which appeared in 
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or 


. The 


Child Welfare in September, 1928, 
and also a notice regarding training 
classes which appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Education. It is to be re- 
gretted that general correspondence 
and lack of regular secretarial help 
prevented composition of further 
such articles as it is believed that 
they are valuable and there never 
has been any difficulty in having 
them accepted. Indeed, The Survey 
is ready for an article and Mrs. 
Mason has informed the Chairman 
that she will always be glad of ma- 
terial for publication. 

Chairman has addressed the 
Peace Street School Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Providence League, 
and the Speech Readers’ Club of 
Portland. She is also to speak to 
members of the Dayton League on 
July 1 and later in the month will 
give three lectures to students tak- 
ing the normal training course for 
teaching lip-reading to hard of hear- 
ing children at Burlington, Vermont. 
Several talks were given on recent 
experiences in Russia, and at each 
one mention was made of the local 
clubs and the Federation. 


. An unsuccessful attempt was made 


to have the Telephone Company 
demonstrate the 4A audiometer at 
Geneva this summer at the meeting 
of the World Federation. of Edyga- 
tion Associations. While the _ 
Readers’ Guild of Boston was ing 
to loan its instrument, it was not 
possible to make suitable arra 

ments for a demonstrator or arrange 
for the expense of transportation, etc. 








Anne C. Norris 


6. Professor 


~2 


Turner asked the co- 
operation of the Committee in the 
making of the film on hearing for 
the Teaching Film of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Dr. Drury is co- 
operating with Professor Turner in 
this work. 


. At the request of Professor Turner 


the Chairman provided and prepared 
a book of 24 pamphlets and re- 
prints on the subject of the hard 
of hearing child, etc., to be used 
in the Library of the Health Section 
at Geneva this summer. The col- 
lection opened with the Federation’s 
question-mark folder and _ ended 
with information in regard to its 
work. It is hoped that knowledge 
of our activities will thus reach to 
many lands. 


. The Chairman has attended three 


important meetings, all in Washing- 
ton, in January and February, 1929: 
The meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, the Second Conference 
on Problems of the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing under the National Re- 
search Council, and the meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the 
American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing. 


. The testing of more than 2,000 chil- 


dren in a rural district under the 
direction of Drs. Rowe and Drury 
is progressing and in another year 
it is believed that valuable statistics 
will be available. 


®& 


10. After 


32; 
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considerable correspondence 
with the Vice President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Deaf, National 
Council of Jewish Women, it was 
decided to ask the Congress for its 
approval of the work of the Feder- 
ation especially in regard to that for 
children. The Committee on Co- 
operation of the Congress looked 
favorably upon the letter from this 
Committee, but considered that the 
request if granted should come from 
the Managers of the Federation and 
not from a committee of the same. 
We respectfully asked the action of 
the Board of Managers in regard to 
this matter. We believe that it will 
greatly help our workers if they can 
say that the Congress officially en- 
dorses our efforts. 

We continue to keep a list of the 
owners of the 4 A Audiometer as 
well as places where speech reading 
lessons are given to hard of hearing 
children, and otologists are making 
examinations. This list, though in- 
complete, shows a steadily increas- 
ing number of cities with other in- 
formation, such as owners of 4 A, 
107 (not including individuals), 
speech-reading lessons, 62, otological 
examinations 19, utilizing available 
clinics 23. 


(Further information will be grate- 


fully received by the Chairman.) 
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Owners | Number 
of Audi- of Examin- Lip- Utilize 
LOCATION ometer | Children | ing Otol- | Reading | Available 
| (4A, 2A,| Tested ogist Classes Clinics 
l or 3A) 
| | | | 
ARIZONA: 9,000 
Phoenix x (900 
h.o.h.) 
CALIFORNIA: 
Los Angeles City Schools x 
Los Angeles County x 
Long Beach x 
San Diego x 373 x 
San Francisco x | 30,742 x x x 
San Joaquin Local Health District a 
Santa Barbara City Schools x | x 
| 
COLORADO: | | 
Denver x | | x 
| 
CONNECTICUT: | 
Westport x | 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: | 
Washington wal x x 
Dr. Kempf (U. S. Government) x 
GEORGIA: 
Augusta x 
ILLINOIS: 26,769 
Chicago whisper; x x x 
test 
Cicero x 
East Chicago | x 
Evanston x | 
Winnetka x 
INDIANA: 
Bedford x 
East Chicago x! x 
Evansville x 
Fort Wayne x 
Gary x x 
Hammond x 
Muncie x 
IOWA: 
Des Moines (Junior Social Service 
League) x | 5,396 x 
Iowa State College, Ames x 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City x oe 
KANSAS: 
Wichita League for the Hard of 
Hearing x x | | 
KENTUCKY : | d. and | 
Louisville h. o. h. | 
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Owners | Number 
of Audi- of Examin- Lip- Utilize 
LOCATION ometer Children | ing Otol- | Reading | Available 
(4A, 2A, Tested ogist Classes Clinics 
or 3A) 
| | | | 
LOUISIANA: 
Truro Hospital, New Orleans x 
| 
MAINE: | 
Speech Readers Club of Portland x | 
South Portland | 1,716 
Portland City and Parochial Schools | 
Bath | 
MARYLAND: | | 
Baltimore - 3 | | & x 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore x | | | 
MASSACHUSETTS: | 
Beverly * 4 
Boston x 29,777 x x x 
Cambridge x x 
Chelsea x 
Evans Memorial for Clinical Re- 

search and Preventive Medicine, 

Boston x x x 
Fall River x 12,500 x x x 
Franklin (Joint) 

Gloucester x x 
Lynn x x 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 

firmary, Boston x x 
Melrose x 
Milton x 
Needham (Joint)| 
Newton x 
Northampton x 
Norwood , x 
Plymouth County Health Associa- | 

tion wid 
Somerville | | x x 
Springfield } ce - x 
Speech Readers Guild of Boston x | 14,000 
Walpole "| (Joint)| 
Waltham x | 
Wellesley (Joint)| 
West Springfield 1 At Jr. 
Whitinsville aa High 
Worcester x | | x 

MICHIGAN: | | | 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle | | | | 

Creek Bx | | | 
Detroit ae | Be: | x 
Flint Serre x 
Ypsilanti x | | | | 














a 
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ot Audi. — Examin- Lip- Utilize 

LOCATION ometer | Children | ing Otol- | Reading | Available 
(4A, 2A, | Tested ogist Classes inics 
or 3A) 

MINNESOTA: | | | (S. for | 
Minneapolis x |30000| x | D) | x 
St. Paul x | 33,752 
University of Minn., Minneapolis =z 1 

MISSOURI: | 
St. Louis er x x x 
Kansas City | x 

| | 

NEBRASKA: | | 
Omaha x | | Sa 
University of Nebraska x | | | 

| | | 

NEW JERSEY: | | 
Camden x | | 
N. J. School for the Deaf, Trenton x 
Jersey City | | ° 
Newark x | | 

NEW YORK: | | 
Brooklyn x | | , x 
High School Division, New York | | 

City x | x | 
Buffalo | | x 
New York City | | x 
Long Beach 3 | 
Mt. Vernon x | 10,000 
New York League for the Hard of | 

Hearing, New York City “a x x x 
Rochester x | 14,009 x x x 
State Department of Education x | 18,000 x x x 
Syracuse x | 6711 x x x 
Schenectady | x x x 

| 

NORTH CAROLINA tod | 

Winston-Salem 7 
! | 

OHIO: | 
Akron Xx 
Cleveland x 
Cincinnati x 
Columbus League for the Hard of | 

Hearing x | 10,035 | x x 
Dayton x 
State of Ohio x 
Toledo x | x x x 

PENNSYLVANIA: | 
Erie 7 | x 

SOUTH CAROLINA: | | | 
Charleston * | x 











*Under the J. C. League for H. O. H. 
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Owners Number 
of Audi- ot Examin- Lip- Utilize 
LOCATION ometer Children | ing Otol- | Reading | Available 
(4A, o Tested ogist Classes Clinics 
or 3A) 





| 
TENNESSEE: | | | 
Memphis 
Shelby County Schools 


TEXAS: 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 


UTAH: 
Logan 
Sait Lake City x 


VIRGINIA: 
Norfolk x 
Richmond x 


WASHINGTON: 
Spokane x 
Seattle 


WISCONSIN: 
Milwaukee (Sherwood High School) x 
Bay Ridge—Milwaukee 
Oconomowoc x 
Appleton : | | 
Fond du Lac | | 
Green Bay | 
Hurley 
Kaukauna 
Kenosha 
Madison + 
Manitowoc 
Marinette 
New London 
Racine | | 
Rice Lake | 
Superior | | | 


| 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: | 
Six audiometers used throughout | 


“ 
x” 
* 


Am KM 





“ 


* 














ae a ee oe ot oe ee ee 
* 





| 

| 

the Islands. One is owned by the | | 
Board of Education of Honolulu. | | 
| 

| 

| 


CANADA: | 
Verdun (Greater Montreal) ie cages 
Toronto | | ae 








+Day schools for the deaf are sometimes located in the regular school building. Children 
from regular grades go into the schools for lip-reading or have separate classes for hard 
of hearing children. 


tTest conducted by Montreal League. 
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12. 


In an endeavor to do our part in 
helping to improve the technique of 
testing the hearing of school chil- 
dren, the committee requested the 
chairman to draft instructions for 
testing the hearing with the 4-A 
audiometer. When the instructions 
were submitted to Dr. Fietcher he 
stated that he believed they would 
be a worthwhile contribution to the 
work. The draft was read carefully 
by several persons to whom the 
Chairman is indebted for helpful 
criticism and _ suggestions, all of 
which were utilized. The final draft 
was approved by the committee. It 
was considered so helpful by Dr. 
Fredrika Moore that she asked per- 
mission to have copies made by the 
state for her use throughout the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. If 
her request for the printing is com- 
plied with she will donate a couple 
of hundred copies to the committee. 
It is hoped that the Board of Man- 
agers will pass on this set of in- 
structions and if approved have them 
printed or otherwise copied. 


. There has been considerable corre- 


spondence during the year. With 
the exception of the Soviet Union all 
correspondents have been in_ the 
United States. Contacts have been 
as follows: 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
National 
Women 
County Health Associations 


Council of Jewish 


School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions 

City Council Parent-Teacher 
Associations 

Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing 


Specialists for Eyes and Ears 

Educational Worker, Tuberculosis 
League 

Teachers of Hard of Hearing 
Children in the Public Schools 
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Supervisor of Speech for deaf 
and hard of hearing children 

National Director of Hygiene 

Child Welfare Magazine 

Editor of Public Health Nurse 

Supervisors of Education of 
Handicapped Children © 

Trainers of teachers of hard of 
hearing children 

Social Workers 

Otologists 


14. News of progress of the work and, 


at times, interesting facts and sta- 
tistics concerning same have been 
received directly from the following 
places : 
Amasa, Michigan. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Iowa State. 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Gary, Indiana. 
Houston, Texas. 
Logan, Utah. 
Los Angeles, California. 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Maine State. 
Massachusetts State. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Montreal, Canada. 
New York City. 
New York State. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Portland, Maine. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island State. 
Riverton, New Jersey. 
Rochester, New York. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
San Diego, California. 
San Francisco, California. 
Syracuse, New York. 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
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iew 
oaf Verdun, Canada. “The ‘Eyes and Ears of School 
ea Washington, D. C. Children.” 
Wisconsin State. . From the Joint Committee on 
This partial list does not mean Health Problems in Education 
that these are the only places where of the American Medical Asso- 
of work for hard of hearing children is ciation with the co-operation of 
under way. It is greatly appreciated the American Federation of 
of that’ workers in these places keep Organizations for the Hard of 
the Chairman or headquarters office Hearing and the New York 
informed of the progress being made. League for the Hard of 
It is sincerely wished that others Hearing: 
ad might find it possible to do likewise, “The Deafened School Child,” 
cal either through personal letters or price 25 cents at the office of 
all the columns of their official publica- either the A. M. A. or N. E. A. 
oe tions. To do so would not only help . From the Coolidge Fund with 


15. 


the cause as a whole, but bring well 
deserved credit and _ publicity to 
them. 

Printed matter as follows has been 
received with great appreciation. 
Sometimes extra copies have been 
received and given away with help- 
ful results, at other times inquirers 


have been glad to know where | 


pamphlets could be purchased : 

a. From San Francisco, at the 
office of Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, City Hall: 
“Conservation of Hearing.” 
“Handbook for the Use of 
Teachers engaged in the work 
of Teaching Lip-Reading to 
Hard of Hearing Children.” 
“Handbook for the Use of 
Teachers engaged in the Work 
of Correction of Speech De- 
fects.” 

b. From Miss Mary G. Diemer, 
Director, Exceptional Children, 
Des Moines: “A Plea for Ade- 
quate Educational Advantages 
for Various Types of Under- 
privileged Children.” 

c. From Dr. Emily A. Pratt, 
Specialist for Eyes and Ears, 
Medical Inspection Bureau, 


compliments to those who 
helped by giving information 
to Tamblyn and Brown: 

“The Deaf and Deafened in 
America—A Neglected Group.” 


. From the Research Fund Com- 


mittee of the American Oto- 
logical Committee: 
“What of the Deafened?” 


. From the National Research 


Council, Reprint and Circular 
Series No. 88: 

“Research Recommendations of 
the Second Conference on 
Problems of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing.” 


. From the National Council of 


Jewish Women: 
“Safeguarding our Children,” 
a pamphlet on the prevention 
of impaired hearing (National 
Council of Jewish Women), 
2109 Broadway, New York 
City. 


. From Miss Lavilla A. Ward, 


Supervisor of Deaf, Blind and 
Defective Speech, Department 
of Public Instruction, State of 
Wisconsin (Madison) : 
“Special Education for Handi- 
capped Children.” 


\ Health and Physical Division, In closing, the Chairman wishes to ex- 
University of the State of New press thanks to the following: (1) The 
York at Albany: members of the committee, all excep- 
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tionally busy people, who have lent their 
assistance; (2) the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild of Boston for permission to hold 
committee meetings in their comfortable 
house under auspicious conditions; (3) 
the Federation staff in Washington for 
courteous and efficient co-operation and 
promptness in all matters; and (4) to 
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Mrs. C. W. Forbes, who shares with 
the Chairman a desire to add to her 
housewifely duties some part in this con- 
structive work and greatly reduces her 
customary charge for secretarial work 
and further aids the chairman with her 
unusually sympathetic interest. 





Report of the Teachers’ Committee 
By Onive A. Wuitpin, Chairman 


Baltimore, Maryland 


HE Teachers’ Committee func- 

tioning through its sub-commit- 

tees, Sections I, II and II, this 

past year has succeeded in bringing to 

our attention some very significant and 
pertinent facts. 

Section I, ably headed by Miss Ger- 
trude Bergen of Philadelphia, has, for 
the past two years, been gathering the 
names of teachers of speech reading in 
the United States and Canada. Last 
year 297 names were put on the list, 
281 in the United States and 16 from 
Canada. To this number has been added 
71 new names. This new list added to 
the old one makes a grand total of 498 
teachers of speech reading—an increase 
of more than 100 per cent within the 
last four years when the last offi¢ial list 
was published by the Federation. Much 
of the desired information in regard to 
the number of teachers in the differer 
localities was secured from State and 
City Superintendents of Education, thus 
bringing to the attention of many offi- 
cials who reported no such teachers the 
desirability of establishing classes in 
speech reading for children and adults. 
It is needless to say that many superin- 
tendents did not make any distinction 
between their teachers of the deaf and 
the teachers of deafened children, so it 
is suggested that this committee continue 
its work during the coming year in order 


to establish the eligibility of each of the 
368 teachers for a place on the official 
list of speech reading teachers of the 
United States and Canada. 

Working from a different angle but 
in quite as vital a way, Miss Helen 
Scriver of Santa Barbara, Chairman of 
Section II, has succeeded in interesting 
teachers toward directing their efforts in 
the establishment of speech reading 
classes in the public schools for adults. 
Eight new classes have been reported, 
and four more are expected to be opened 
in the fall. A most interesting map ac- 
companies Miss Scriver’s more detailed 
report showing the location of speech 
reading classes for the adult deafened 
in the Public Schools. This map shows 
65 such classes scattered “from Oregon 
to Florida, from California to Maine, 
and from Texas to Minnesota.” There 
are classes in 16 localities within a radius 
of 100 miles of Los Angeles. Twenty- 
five states are reported as having no 
such classes. We should like to see 
every state in the union represented in 
this survey next year. 

Miss Elizabeth DeLany of Syracuse, 
as Chairman of Section III, has pre- 
pared a very interesting and _ helpful 
program for the Teachers’ Council. 
Fewer papers and a freer discussion of 
common problems are being emphasized 
this year. 
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Elizabeth Brand 


An auxiliary committee was planned 
with Miss Coralie Kenfield of San Fran- 
cisco as Chairman to obtain information 
from teachers of speech reading con- 
cerning psychological reactions of their 
pupils. This committee is apparently 
going to be of unexpected strength and 
importance and it is herewith recom- 
mended that it be given more prominence 
and be made one of the main sections of 
the Teachers’ Committee. 
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Your Chairman begs to tender her 
sincere regrets that it will not be pos- 
sible for her to continue another year as 
Chairman of the Teachers’ Committee. 
She has thoroughly enjoyed her contacts 
with the many teachers and officials of 
the Federation who have given their 
sincere cooperation to her efforts to make 
the contributions of the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee worthwhile to the teachers of the 
Federation. 





Report of Tournament Committee 


By EvizaBetTH Brann, Chairman 
Dayton, Ohio 


REPARATION for the 1929 
P ouramen started immediately 

upon the completion of the St. 
Louis Tournament. The first step was 
the selection of a Tournament Commit- 
tee, and the naming of a chairman for 
each zone. This committee, when organ- 
ized, worked throughout the year for 
the tournament. I wish to thank them 
all, and particularly the zone chairmen, 
for their loyalty and enthusiasm. 


An innovation was the series of prac- 
tice lessons sent out to all the leagues, 
one from the tournament committee- 
women of each zone. There have been 
many letters thanking the committee for 
these lessons, which had literary value, 
as well as being good practice for lip- 
reading. The Tournament Chairman 
thought that this reading course would 
be pleasant for the lip-readers, and so 
it proved to be. 


Another innovation was the corre- 
spondence tournament, carried through 
by Miss Scally, tournament chairman 
for the second zone, when she selected 
the best lip-reader in her zone by a corre- 
spondence contest. This was popular 


and Miss Crawley won the champion- 
ship of the second zone for the Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia. 

The Chairman of the tournament, in 
her desire to encourage state and inter- 
city contests in lip reading, offered a 
mock prize—a lip reader’s coat of arms, 
to the winner in any contest which might 
be arranged. There was a big demand 
for these trophies, and among the larg- 
est attended contests of the year were 
the Tri-City contest (Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia) at Baltimore; 
the Ohio State Meeting at Cincinnati; 
the Twin-City Meet at Minneapolis, and 
the St. Paul-Rochester Meet at St. Paul. 
New York, Boston and Chicago had 
enthusiastic field days, and there were 
local contests in many of the cities. Miss 
Lux, of Toledo, presented the coat-of- 
arms to the children’s class which won 
in her contest, conducted in the public 
schools of Toledo. 

Correspondence for the tournament is 
very large; in all matters that required 
some special decision, Miss Wright and 
Miss Spofford have been consulted, and 
have been most kind in giving counsel. 
It has been hard work and happy work. 











Report of Exhibits Committee 


By Evizapetu E. Sarcent, Chairman 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. President, Members and Friends of 
the Federation: 


HIS has been an interesting year 
for our committee and the mem- 
bers have been kept busy look- 
ing after the various exhibits. I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
personnel of the Committee — Miss 
Susan A. Murphy of Chicago, Miss 
Agnes Stowell of Berkeley (California), 
Miss Florence Seville Berryman of 
Washington, Miss Mary Lee Boyle of 
Cleveland, and Miss Martha Case of 
Portland (Oregon)—and the members 
of the local organizations for their loyal 
help in making the exhibits successful. 


The traveling exhibits of the Feder- 
ation have been very much in demand 
for State and County Fairs, Health ex- 
hibits, etc. The Federation has had 
booths at the meetings of the American 
Public Health Association in Chicago, 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association in 
Cleveland, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers in Washington. 
A generous amount of literature has 
been distributed, and Federation booklets 
especially prepared for use at the exhibits 
have been given out in large numbers. 
Exhibits are to be held in connection 
with the meetings of the National Con- 


ference of Social Work in San Fran- 
cisco, the American Medical Association 
in Portland, Oregon, and the American 
Public Health Association in Minne- 
apolis. 

The new poster prepared for the 
American Medical Association exhibit is 
the work of a Washington artist of great 
skill who charged us only one-third of 
his regular price because of the philan- 
thropic nature of our work. 

It was the consensus of opinion among 
the organizations that an exhibit should 
not be held in connection with the pres- 
ent conference, but that all efforts should 
be concentrated upon a bigger and bet- 
ter exhibit for the 1930 Conference. 

We are grateful to Dr. Newhart for 
his contribution of fourteen slides to our 
permanent collection and are appreciative 
of the valuable number of publicity ar 
ticles sent in by the organizations for 
the Federation Scrap-Book. 

A contact made with the Washington 
office of the Stanley Theatre Company 
of America during National Hearing 
Week resulted in the suggestion that the 
matter of a Hearing Week newsreel for 
1930 be taken up with the Will H. Hays 
Committee. Such a film would have 
nation-wide distribution and, if it is ap- 
proved by the Committee, it will be pre- 
pared without cost to the Federation. 





Report of Special Finance Committee 


By Harotp M. Hays, M. D. 
New York City 


report of the Finance Committee. I 
was given the honor of the chairman- 
ship of that committee last February, if 


| «= happy to be able to make the 
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one wishes to call itan honor. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Miss Mildred 
Kennedy, Mrs. James R. Garfield, Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips and Mr. Starling W. 
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Mathias U. Becker 


Childs. It gives me great pleasure to 
tell you that although we started out 
without any idea of how we were to 
raise money, we are in a very enviable 
position today. 

A survey was made to find out how 
much we could actually count on for 
this year and we found that our income 
was $9,000. A temporary budget was 
made up at the same time showing that 
we needed $12,000. This budget was 
made up in a very conservative way with 
estimates for salaries, printing, etc., that 
were far less than we thought they 
should be. 

Now the Finance Committee must look 
at things from a very broad point of 
view. If we have an income of $9,000 
and a budget of over $12,000 on a con- 
servative estimate, it is not satisfactory 
for us to have $9,000 or to spend only 
$12,000. Either our work is large 
enough to call for a large amount of 
money or it is not large enough for any 
amount. We felt that there are so many 
things we should do besides paying 
larger salaries for our workers in Wash- 
ington. We should have a larger office 
staff and employ a finance secretary who 
can help raise funds. We started out 
on the basis that we must have this year 
at least $20,000 more than our usual 
income of $9,000! 

I came here to Cleveland with a check 
for $1,000 in my pocket from one indi- 
vidual, with a promise from him that in 
all probability he would duplicate that 
amount before the end of the year. 
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When the question of raising $20,000 
came up, one of our very ardent mem- 
bers made the statement that if we could 
get nineteen others to subscribe $1,000 
apiece she would give $1,000. That 
meant we had $3,000 of the $20,000 
already. Thereupon I stated that I 
would make an attempt to raise $1,000. 
That made $4,000. We no sooner fin- 
ished that $1,000 than Mrs. Garfield 
made the wonderful announcement that 
she had subscriptions for $2,000 this 
year, one a check for $1,000 from one 
individual and the other an accumulation 
of checks for another $1,000 from other 
individuals. Besides that she had $900 
in subscriptions for yearly dues, which 
meant that she had $2,900 for this year 
and a continuance of $900 for years to 
come. I want you all to add this up 
yourselves. 

I thought all the good news had come 
but then our President-elect came to 
the meeting yesterday morning and 
showed us a check for $2,500 from one 
individual with a very lovely letter (but 
I am going to give him the privilege of 
reading the letter and telling from whom 
it was received), and also stated that 
he had two subscriptions of $5,000 each, 
which will be announced before this 
meeting is over. 


I am very glad to continue as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and I 
can assure you that if it were necessary 
for us to have $50,000 next year to 
continue our work, I and the members 
of my committee would raise the money. 





Report of the Membership Chairman 


By Maruias U. Becker 
St. Louts 


eration began March 1 and closed 
May 31, acording to schedule. 
Three months was not considered too 
long a time in view of the fact that a 


[ers membership drive of the Fed- 


certain amount of time is necessarily 
lost in making preliminary preparations. 
The goal was set at 3,000 members but 
in all probability, your Chairman was . 
carried away in his enthusiasm and set 
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a larger goal than we could reasonably 
expect to reach, 

However, we succeeded in making a 
gain over the previous year and at the 
close of the drive we were able to count 
1,377 Federation members among 42 con- 
stituent bodies of the Federation. This 
is an increase of 115 over the number 
enrolled on April 1 and is nearly 22 per 
cent of the certified membership of the 
constituent bodies on June 1. 

Other Federation members secured 
through the non-constituent bodies and 
miscellaneous sources, which, however, 
do not enter into the membership drive 
contest, number 148, bringing the total 
membership of the Federation on June 
1 to 1,524, which is an increase of 202 
over the membership on June 1, 1928. 

Three leagues finished in the 100 per 
cent class, an excellent showing and giv- 
ing a hopeful outlook for the future. 
These were the San Francisco League, 
first, with 104 per cent; Toledo, Ohio, 
League, second, with 100.6 per cent; 
Buffalo, third, with 100 per cent; Grand 
Rapids Speech Readers’ Guild, fourth, 
with 76 per cent; and Washington Club, 
fifth, with 39 per cent. ; 

Your Chairman appreciates the splendid 
cooperation received from all sides and 
the many personal greetings and reminis- 
cences of last year’s conference, which 
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came to him during the course of the 
work of the membership drive. I am 
sure that all have done their level best 
to accomplish what they could for the . 
success of the drive. Local conditions 
vary and in many instances, no doubt, 
the membership drive was conducted 
under difficulties. Many of the local 
chairmen appointed by the leagues are 
isolated from direct contact with the 
members and are, therefore, unable to 
put that personal effort into the local 
campaign that is so necessary for suc- 
cess. I do believe, however, that if more 
publicity could be given by each local 
body during the year to the Federation’s 
activities, its accomplishments, and what 
it stands for, it would be easier to 
secure memberships. After all, it is a 
matter of selling the Federation idea, 
and the league with the best workers, 
with the most hustle and enthusiasm, is 
going to get results. 

It has been and always will be a 
pleasure to work with and for the Fed- 
eration. However, I shall not be able 
to continue in the role of Membership 
Chairman owing to the demands on my 
time, which is limited. For my _ suc- 
cessor, whoever he may be, I should like 
to enlist that same spirit of cooperation 
which has been accorded to me and to 
hope for a larger membership in 1930. 


4 





Report of the Committee on Publicity 


By Mrs. ArrHurR Coss, Sr., Chairman 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. President, Members of the Con- 
ference: 


N an Open Letter published in the 
Federation Digest for February, 
every member of every League was 

urged to consider himself a Publicity 
Committee of One. This idea was taken 
to heart, or was in the hearts of all, for 
a great many ‘have taken a generous 
share in this phase of Federation work. 








All of these constitute our committee, 
an informal one. 

A few letters were sent to the secre- 
taries of Community Fund-supported 
agencies, urging them to see to it that 
the donors have a clear understanding 
as to just why the Fund Officials grant 
the hard of hearing groups a share in 
the Chest. Short newspaper items, 
“Letter Box” and “Forum” space, etc., 








Mrs. Arthur Cobb, Sr. 


have been utilized often. As a rule, 
newspaper readers are hurried and super- 
ficial readers. When an item about the 
hard of hearing does get into print it 
often bears such a misleading caption 
that it is apt as not to be passed over. 
Even so, it is worth while, particularly 
when the name of the American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing and what it is doing, is men- 
tioned. The Clip-Sheet device, tried out 
last year by Mrs. Dickey, proved so 
valuable that its continuance was urged 
for this year. Facts of interest to the 
deafened, to their friends, to everyone. 
were neatly printed and captioned, and 
sent at intervals of five or six weeks 
to more than 125 newspapers and to 
other suitable publications. These ex- 
cerpts were from the Vorta Review, 
from papers read at St. Louis last year 
so excellent that they pushed our cause 
well along, from Mr. John A. Ferrall’s 
unpublished writings, and from many 
outside sources. We are especially 
anxious to give credit to members of 
Leagues whose contributions to their 
own monthly bulletins supplied valuable 
items. To show only one instance of 
unsolicited helpfulness: A final clip-sheet 
for June was abandoned upon receiving 
word that the Denver League had suc- 
ceeded in getting 200 small weeklies, 
served by the Western Newspaper 
Union, to run a 14-line notice about this 
Conference. Before May first, a per- 
sonal letter was sent to 100 prominent 
editors explaining briefly the origin and 
meaning of National Hearing Week and 
calling attention to the extraordinary 
interest aroused. Small State Publica- 
tions and Industrial Organs are excellent 
means to attract the attention of certain 
classes who need us. The leagues in 
each state could—and many do—en- 
deavor to use them in this way. - 

Miss Mary V. Davis, of the Columbus 
group, is under contract to furnish ar- 
ticles for fall publication in The Ohio 
Teacher and in Ohio Schools, both maga- 
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zines read by every school teacher in 
the state. The Cleveland Club Woman, 
the official organ of the club women of 
Ohio, asked for and published in May 
an article of good length “Concerning 
the A. F. O. H. H.,” written by the 
Chairman. From the same pen a human 
interest story, “Beginning With Little 
Children,” has been accepted for pub- 
lication by The Child Welfare Maga- 
sine, the organ of the National Parent- 
Teacher Association. Miss Gladys Lloyd 
has written a sketch to be printed soon, 
which she insists shall be credited to 
this committee. Miss Lloyd says that 
“always, so far, what she writes while 
one publicity committee is in power gets 
published during the regime of the 
next”! Several more telling articles by 
prominent and able members of the 
hard of hearing fraternity are promised 
for the near future. We do not apolo- 
gize, but we regret the delayed comple- 
tion of our program for publicity. De- 
ferred placement and publication were 
due, in part, to a very late start, but 
mainly to unusual matters of engrossing 
interest to the whole country and of 
immense interest to the pocketbooks of 
publishers. 7 

The Cleveland Library granted us the 
courtesy of a display case to contain 
books, .posters, manuscripts and reprints 
on hard of hearing matters. Hundreds 
of visitors come to our beautiful building 
every month, especially in June. 

At the suggestion of Miss Ruth 
Robinson of Youngstown, Ohio, six one- 
minute messages were put on the air 
from WTAM and WEAF, Cleveland, 
two weeks apart, between 5.45 and 6 
P. M.—a different message each time, 
supplied by six different persons: Dr. 
Gilpatrick, Mrs. Norris, Miss Murphy, 
Miss Robinson, Dr. Chamberlin and 
the Chairman, thus securing variation 
in content and general appeal. These 
were planned, not for those who already 
know of the Federation, but to catch the 
attention of the small-town dweller, the 
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farming communities and the farther-off 
suburbanites, who practically all have 
good sets and are wont to “tune in” 
when the day’s work is over—at sup- 
per time. It is easy to slip from men- 
tion of “Radio” into mention of the 
“Talkies” as a powerful aid in bringing 
our needs, our visions and our impor- 
tance before the general public. How 
better could it have been done than by 
the advent of the sound picture, fol- 
lowed by the widespread wail and pro- 
test of the deafened? It is another con- 
firmation of the fact that life is full of 
blessings in disguise. 

The labors of our predecessors on this 
committee played no small part in start- 
ing the crusade against deafness which 
is marching on today. It has been a 
great privilege to have been allowed to 
help in even a very small way. We 
wish to acknowledge the inspiration 
which comes from Washington, where 
our Federation staff labors. 

We do not want to preach but, very 
gently, may we say that thinking people 
do not judge the worth of any move- 
ment by the noise it makes. As we see 
it, it is best not to force our way by too 
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loud or too long hammering upon the 
door of public sympathy. “Standing and 
waiting” has not been our task, of 
course. We have been, of necessity, on 
the alert to detect the first opening 
crack, and to get our foot in! But now 
that the door is open; now that knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the great things 
already accomplished is general, we are 
careful not to claim too much. “By 
their works shall ye know them.” After 
all, when science, research, education 
and service have done their utmost for 
us, there will always be some deafened. 
It will be a great achievement to have 
worked a change in the attitude of the 
hard of hearing toward themselves, their 
handicap, and toward the world. It 
has been said that “everything begins 
in the mind”. With an organization 
such as this (and may there be one i: 
every country!) through its constituent 
groups ministering to the mind and 
heart; fostering self-confidence and for- 
getfulness of self by every possible 
means, we may trust the deafened to 
work out their own salvation. The 
whole world will know it, and the whole 
world will be happier. 





Report of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Medical Research 


By Epmunp Prince Fow er, M. D. 
New York City 


HIE past year has shown a steady 
acceleration in the efforts to solve 
the mysteries obscuring the causes 
of deafness. Large sums of money 
raised by the Otosclerosis Committee of 
the American Otological Society have 
made possible the allotment of special 
problems to several institutions and in- 
dividuals. 

Basic work has been done by Pro- 
fessor Bast in the histo-pathology of 
bone growth in the labyrinthine capsule. 
Hundreds of sections of human and 


animal ears have been studied by Dr. 
Guild and Dr. Crowe at Johns Hopkins. 
Dr. Gordon Wilson has demonstrated 
an interesting structure within the vesti- 
bule of the ear, and one of us has pointed 
out its possible physiological importance. 
Through the cooperation and facilities 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons at Columbia University, Edmund 
P. Fowler, Jr., has carried on for over 
a year experiments in deficiency diets 
(and others) in rats. He has devised 
a method for the staining of dozens of 








Elizabeth E. Sargent 


sections at the same time and a means 
for testing the hearing of animals. 
From these specimens some thousands 
of sections have been made and are now 
being studied. This work was awarded 
the Myerhoff prize for pathology for 
the year 1928-29. It is hoped that a 
study of ‘these sections will throw light 
on the problems of deafness. (Some of 
the clinic funds donated by Mr. S. W 
Childs were used to aid this research.) 

The surveys of school children are 
increasing month by month and it will 
not be many years before these will be- 
come routine in the schools of our 


country. 
In spite of the fact that several 
foreigners criticized the audiometer, 


similar instruments are in course of de- 
velopment abroad and there seems little 
doubt but that the use of the audiometer 
will spread throughout the world. 

In the research clinic conducted by 
your Chairman for the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, at 
the Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital, data has been accumulated, 
which not only substantiates the con- 
clusions reported last year, but has de- 
veloped further information regarding 
the effect of certain conditions in the 
nose and nasal sinuses upon deafness 
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and upon diseases causing deafness. It 
is felt that a statement may be made, 
at this time, to the effect that in several 
hundred cases, not only was deafness 
found to be associated with sinus disease 
in 86% of cases, but that variations in 
deafness were regularly intimately asso- 
ciated with co-incident variations ir 
sinus pathology, and that the ear disease 
which produced deafness was primarily 
caused by the disease in the nasal spaces. 
Clinical results based upon this con- 
clusion have also been convincing. Sinus 
disease has not heretofore received ade- 
quate attention as a cause of deafness. 
Our belief is that it is impossible to 
successfully combat deafness unless the 
diseases in the nose and nasal spaces are 
also successfully combated. This work 
will be reported next week in San Fran- 
cisco before the otolaryngologists. Ar- 
rangements with one of our largest insti- 
tutions promise some intensive work in 
clinical and laboratory research during 
the coming year in the pathology of the 
human ear. One of the most encourag- 
ing thoughts in connection with all the 
research now in progress is that many ~ 
entirely new paths are opening up for 
further endeavor. With unabated con- 
tinuity of effort, progress will continue. 
It must do so. 





Report of Committee on Vocational Advice 


By EvizaBetu E. Sarcent, Chairman 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. President, Members and Friends of 
the Federation: 


T THE February meeting of the 
A Board of Managers of the Federa- 
tion, upon recommendation of the 
Committee, the name was changed from 
“Employment” to “Committee on Voca- 
tional Advice.” This is the first report 
of the Committee under its new name. 
The plan of procedure followed by the 


Committee is one adapted and enlarged 
from the plans of the previous commit- 
tees. A complete bibliography of all 
employment material on file in the office 
has been compiled. _ The “Federation 
Digest” of the Vorta Review has been 
used as the medium for bringing the 
employment problem before the local 
organizations for the hard of hearing 
and the general public. These articles 
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have been crowded out during the past 
few months by conference plans, but 
they will reappear in the July number. 
An article by the chairman, entitled, 
“Give the Deafened Man a Chance,” 
was published in the May number of 
Hygeia. 

A questionnaire sent out to forty-one 
State Rehabilitation Bureaus regarding 
the number of deafened applying to 
them for help, their method of place- 
ment, and the relative success of those 
handicapped by deafness, resulted in 
twenty-eight replies. Two of the 
Bureaus reported no deafened appli- 
cants. The remaining twenty-six report- 
ed from two to one hundred and six- 
teen making application within the past 
four years. This number would doubt- 
less have been much greater, but as the 
reports sent by the State Bureaus to the 
Federal Vocational Board group rather 
than separate the handicapped applying 
for help, it was difficult to compile 
accurate information. 

Letters were sent to 150 State and 
Private Schools for the Deaf, asking if 
they employed deafened teachers, and if 
so, if we might refer our applicants to 
them. Sixty-two replies were received. 
Twenty-two stated that they do not em- 
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ploy hard of hearing teachers; twelve 
gave us permission to refer our ap- 
plicants to them; and the others reported 
complete staffs for the next school year. 

Applicants have been referred to us by 
the International Newspaper Service and 
The National Research Council. 

The Chairman of the Committee has 
given vocational advice to seventy per- 
sons, has referred thirty to local organi- 
zations for the hard of hearing, has 
found employment for two, has referred 
eight to other agencies, has given seven- 
teen interviews, besides the regular rou- 
tine work and follow-up work of the 
Committee. 

The Chairman wishes to thank the 
members of the committee (Mr. Walter 
O. Smith of Flint, Mich., and Miss 
Edith Katz of New York) for their ad- 
vice and help, and the local organizations 
for their efforts to place the hard of 
hearing referred to them. Finding work 
for the deafened is no easy matter, but 
the local groups for the hard of hearing, 
realizing the seriousness of the situation, 
have devoted much attention to the em- 
ployment problem, and the _ resulting 
placements show that even in a time of 
general unemployment it is possible to 
find a place for the deafened employee. 





Election of Managers 


HE following slate for the five 
vacancies on the Board of Man- 
agers was presented by Miss 
Pauline Ralli of New York, in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, Miss Coralie N. Kenfield 
of San Francisco (The personnel of the 
Nominating Committee was as follows: 
Mrs. James R. Garfield, Miss Gertrude 
Van Adestine, Miss Lucy W. McCaugh- 
rin, Miss M. Pauline Ralli) : 


Miss Mildred Kennedy, Boston; Max 
A. Goldstein, M. D., St. Louis; Harry 
Best, Ph.D., Lexington, Kentucky ; Wen- 


dell C. Phillips, M.D., New York City; 
Horace Newhart, M.D., Minneapolis; 
Miss Persis Vose, Portland, Maine; Wil- 
liam B. Chamberlin, M.D., Cleveland; 
Austin A. Hayden, M.D., Chicago; 
Howard V. Dutrow, M.D., Dayton, 
Ohio; Isaac W. Jones, M.D., Los 
Angeles. 

The following nominees were elected 
to serve for three years: 

Dr. Wendell C.. Phillips, Dr. Horace 
Newhart, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Dr. 
Wiiliam B. Chamberlin, and Miss Mil- 
dred Kennedy. 











Revisions in the Constitution and By-Laws 


PON recommendation of the 

Board of Managers, the follow- 

ing revisions were made in the 
Constitution of the Federation, by vote 
of the meeting: 

The first sentence of Article II of the 
Constitution was amended to read: “The 
object of the Federation is to improve 
the condition and relieve the misfor- 
tunes of persons whose hearing has been 
lost or impaired; to stimulate and pro- 
mote all approved scientific efforts in the 
prevention of deafness and the conserva- 
tion of hearing, particularly in children.” 

Article VII of the Constitution (“The 
Board of Managers may, at its dis- 
cretion, create an Advisory Medical 
Council, to be composed of members of 


the medical profession whether members 
of the Federation or not, and may con- 
sult said council on any question of fact 
or policy”) was transferred to read as 
Article [IV of the By-Laws and the suc- 
ceeding articles of the By-Laws were 
changed to the proper corresponding 
numbers. 

The following clause was added to 
Article IV of the By-Laws: “Also create 
a Consulting Board of Otologists, not 
less than two in number in each state, 
whose function it shall be to coor- 
dinate the local work in behalf of the 
hard of hearing in their respective states 
with the work of the Federation.” 

There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 





Teachers’ Council 


June 25, 1929 


HE Teachers’ Council of the 
American Federation of Organi- 


zations for the Hard of Hearing 


convened at 2:30 o’clock, Miss Flor- 
ence P. Spofford presiding. The first 
paper on the program was 


Lip-Reading in the Colleges and Universities 


By Avice Howe Hatton 
Darien, Connecticut 


ISS DeLany has permitted me 
M to choose whatever phase of 
this subject I wish, and de- 
velopments during the past year sug- 
gest discussion of the desirability of at- 
tempting standardization of college and 
university courses in methods of teach- 
ing lip-reading to hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 
Boston University was the first to give 
a normal course of this kind. It was 
given in the Extension Department in 
1923 under Miss Martha Bruhn, who 


was thus the first University Instructor 
in the type of course under discussion. 
In 1925 I was asked by the University 
of Rochester to give a course in its 
Extension Department to _ thirty-one 
students. This was repeated during the 
summer but was omitted in the fall, and 
those students who had taken it were 
urged to take a course in speech correc- 
tion during the fall. Again in 1926 I 
was asked to repeat the course in lip- 
reading methods, but as I was leaving 
Rochester, this was impossible. 
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The Rochester University course was 
open to all teachers in the Rochester 
schools, to teachers from the School for 
the Deaf, and to others working for 
B.A. or B. S. degrees. 

The first course was one of 45 hours, 
while the summer course was of 60 
hours. The work included: 

1. Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading 
to Hard of Hearing Children. 

2. Psychology of the Hard of Hear- 
ing Child. 

3. Hearing Tests and selection of 
children for Lip-Reading Classes. 

4. Anatomy and Physiology of Ear. 

5. Discussion of Means of Preventing 
Deafness. 

6. Demonstration of a Deafness Pre- 
vention School Clinic. (The last three 
subjects were presented by Dr. Franklin 
Bock, who is the pioneer in developing 
deafness prevention work in the public 
schools and with whom I was associated 
in my work in the Rochester schools.) 

In the summer course, there was more 
time to develop the different phases of 
the work in class, whereas during the 
school year, students who were carrying 
a heavy teaching load could not be ex- 
pected to give as much time. 

Recently I have been in touch with 
eight colleges and universities which are 
giving courses of this kind, and it i 
interesting to note the wide divergences 
shown. It should also prove enlighten- 
ing to inquire into the reasons for these 
divergences. Let me first name these 
institutions and give briefly the facts re- 
garding them: 

1. Boston Teachers’ College—30 hrs. 
The course is given during the aca- 
demic year and is open to all teachers 
in Boston schools. 

2. Columbia University—Teachers’ Col- 
lege—60 hrs. Here courses are given 
both during the academic year and 
the summer. Open to teachers with 
about three years’ experience in grade 
teaching with certain other qualifica- 
tions. 
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38. San Francisco Teachers’ College, 
Oakland, and San Francisco—60 hrs. 
Admits during the academic year 
teachers holding a California State 
certificate, with certain other qualifi- 
cations. 

. Michigan State Normal College—4 
hrs. a day during the academic year. 
Open during the academic year to 
those who have had at least two years 
at College, regular normal training 
and certain experience in grade 
teaching. 


aN 


. University of California, Los Angeles 
—60 hrs. Gives a summer course. 


or 


6. University of California, Berkeley— 
30 hrs. Courses are given both dur- 
ing the academic year and the sum- 
mer (but are to be omitted this sum- 


mer, I am told). Designed for 
teachers and mothers. Open to 
everyone. 


7. Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land—60 hrs. Carries a summer 
course. Courses open to all qualified 
to work for B. S. or B. A. 

. Johns Hopkins University, College for 
Teachers—96 hrs. Open to all who 
have had a High School course (Ad- 
mission to any particular course will 
depend upon adequate preparation for 
the pursuit of that course). Not 
‘given academic year 1928-1929 or 
summer 1929. 

Now each of these courses is planned 

by wise and able directors to meet the 
special requirements of a_ particular 
state or city or to conform to its own 
ideals. It is also planned carefully to 
correlate the work of teachers of lip- 
reading to the academic standards each 
community has developed through the 
years and established upon a firm foun- 
dation. Is it not worth while to con- 
sider that these academic standards dif- 
fer widely themselves, and that they are 
not likely to be standardized into a uni- 
form national system ‘for very many 
years to come, if ever? 
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Most important, is it not worth con- 
sidering whether some great advantages 
are not inherent in the very divergences 
the move toward standardization would 
obliterate ? 

I think all these phases of the subject 
should be most carefully canvassed and, 
in my own opinion, the answers to them 
will dictate abandonment of the idea of 
attempting to standardize, and suggest 
a policy of cooperation directed toward 
aiding the development of the individual 
efforts—each according to its own de- 
sires and needs. 

Let me note some of the variations of 
different localities and, in doing so, point 
out that we must respect the ability and 
intelligence of those who have brought 
them about. 

In New York state, teachers of lip- 
reading are placed under the jurisdiction 
of the department of English. In Cali- 
fornia they must have qualified as teach- 
ers of speech correction before they can 
become teachers of lip-reading. In one 
state they function in connection with 
special teachers of educationally excep- 
tional children (sub normal). 

There are in the minds of the directors 
of these activities and in the machinery 
set up to carry them into effect, reasons 
for each plan. 

Some courses require 30 hrs. of work, 
some 60 hrs. or 96, and one 4 hrs. a 
day for two years. All these courses 
are entitled to college credits. 

Some of the shorter courses are not 
repeated annually, but are followed by 
advanced work during succeeding years, 
thus giving pupils studying for four 
years the advantage of a varied and 
thorough development of their subjects. 

My own training was varied and in 
that lay, I think, a very great advantage 
to me. It began after my graduation 
from Smith with normal work at Clarke 
School, followed by normal work at 
Northampton under Miss Bruhn and 
then more advanced work, again with 
Miss Bruhn, at Boston. A course in 
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speech correction with a pupil of Mrs. 
Edward Scripture and finally a course 
at Harvard Medical under Dr. Walter 
Swift completed my training up to date. 

I believe that each of these instructors 
gave something more to me than they 
could have done had they been saddled 
by the imposition of a hard and fast 
prescription as to requirements. 

Last year the Teachers’ Council out- 
lined a course which was presented to 
the Federation, with the proposal that 
the Federation adopt it as the standar¢ 
course for all colleges and universities 

A 90-hour course was set up with 1% 
hours of speech correction, 6 hours for 
the training of residual hearing and cer- 
tain periods for vocational guidance and 
mental testing as well as the other sub- 
jects that must be included in such a 
course. 

Not one of the universities or col- 
leges I have listed agrees with both the 
requirements as to admission and the 
teaching procedure in this course. 

Emphasis is placed by some on sub- 
jects given minor consideration in the 
proposed course. Others omit entirely 
some of the phases most extensively 
dealt with by the suggested standards. 
None of the institutions I have men- 
tioned have planned their work along 
exactly the lines set forth. Five: Teach- 
ers’ College of Columbia University, the 
University of California, Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Boston, San Francisco Teachers’ 
College, and Michigan State Normal 
have never included speech correction 
in their methods courses. I don’t mean 
phonetics, needed for teaching lip-read- 
ing or the correction of certain speech 
difficulties found in the hard of hearing 
child. 

In the first two universities, separate 
speech correction courses are given and 
may be used as allied courses. In Bos- 
ton, speech correction was established 
in the schools long before any lip-read- 
ing was attempted. In the University 
of California, Teachers’ College at Bos- 
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ton, San Francisco Teachers’ College, and 
Michigan State Normal no work in vo- 
cational guidance is given in the methods 
course. In the University of California 
this is a course by itself as is the case in 
many other universities. Scarcely one 
of the college courses includes auricular 
training, as they are not usually equipped 
for such work. As for work in mental 
testing, which the proposed Federation 
standard requires, the universities quite 
reasonably place that subject in their 
departments of psychology. I doubt if 
any department of education would coun- 
tenance the giving of mental tests by 
teachers of lip-reading who thus would 
be usurping the functions of their recog- 
nized psychological experts. Research 
work is, of course, under way in the 
mental testing of the deaf and deafened 
child, but the regular teacher of lip- 
reading will not be called upon to give 
mental tests unless she has specialized 


*in this subject. 


A more detailed presentation of the 
varied nature of college and university 
courses would be out of place here, but 
I have considerable information in read- 
ily available form if further consider- 
ation by the council should prove de- 
sirable. 

Study of the whole situation convinces 
me that the universities are in the best 
position to decide their own minimum 
requirements, and more likely to im- 
prove their educational policies if the 
Federation will extend its hearty and 
considerate cooperation rather than at- 
tempt (and most probably vainly) to 
impose an arbitrary standard. 

The otologists of the Federation have 
not attempted to standardize their pro- 
fessional brothers nor have our social 
workers tried to prescribe certain ways 
of procedure for their sisters. They 
would quickly find that what works ir 
one case or locality would be at sixes 
and sevens with conditions in another. 

A pooling of experiences is always 
helpful. Usually the help is mutual and 
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often it is productive of entirely new 
developments and combinations not ex- 
pected by any of the contributors. 

The Teachers’ Council can be invalu- 
able as a clearing house for information, 
an educational experience forum and a 
warmly helpful big sister to all pioneers 
who are breaking the trail. 

A specimen course or, preferably, sev- 
eral different specimen courses of study, 
should prove of great value to our de- 
veloping educational institutions, but the 
Federation’s attitude toward them should 
be sanely flexible. There should be a 
readiness to expand this or that or mini- 
mize the other feature in helpful co- 
operation with the individual institution 
if the assistance of the Federation is 
requested. 

Certainly a hard and fast set of rules 
and regulations, dictated by a group of 
teachers seeking to impose their will 
upon all the universities and colleges, 
will not be accepted. And since the 
Federation can as yet boast no universal 
authority and has no adequate penalty 
to enforce, its position in the face of 
non-acceptance would be decidedly un- 
enviable. 

Whether standardization in education 
will ever be accepted is an open question 
that need not be discussed, but standardi- 
zation in the early stages of the de- 
velopment of any branch of learning 
would kill all initiative, experimentation 
and progress, and I think we will all 
admit that our branch has not yet 
achieved the status of a full-fledged, 
exact science. 

The situation would be dull indeed 
and lacking in the stimulating thrill it 
holds for, I hope, all of us, if lip- 
reading methods had already reached 
that goal. We have but recently become 
a part of the great educational strea: 
which is constantly altering its course, 
but which is fraught with infinite poten- 
tialities for human welfare in its never 
halting progress toward the sea of 
knowledge. 
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Open Forum Topics 


How We Have Secured an Audiometer 
in a Small Town 


By Mrs. F. J. Brock 
Laurel, Mississippi 


thing with which I have had expe- 

rience, in the hope that it may be of 
assistance to some of you who are simi- 
larly situated. 

I live in Laurel, Mississippi, a lovely 
town of about 17,000 people. There are 
4,400 school children; three thousand 
white, and 1,400 colored. Last May, a 
year ago, the annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Parent-Teacher Association 
was held in Laurel. A friend of mine 
was chairman of the program committee, 
and she asked me to talk at this meet- 
ing and tell the women what we were 
trying to do for the hard of hearing 
children and inform them of some of 
the difficulties confronting these children. 
I talked to them. They seemed to like 
it and thanked me, but there it ended. 
Very soon the school term was over. 
Later, I went abroad and still nothing 
was done. 

In January, a hard of hearing teacher 
who is the president of the City Council 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, called 
me up to talk things over. As we had 
just gone through another influenza epi- 
demic, she felt sure that there were 


| AM going to tell you about some- 


many children who had ear trouble, need- — 


ing attention. 

We talked to the Board of Education 
and urged them to take some kind of 
action, but nothing was done. Beyond 
assuring us that the children were re- 
ceiving ear tests—the watch and whis- 
per test—where there seemed to be any 
trouble, they were not interested. 


We had another conference among 
ourselves and decided to put the matter 
before the women of the town. The 
same president put me on the program 
for the next monthly meeting of each of 
six Parent-Teacher organizations in 
town. Before I talked to the mothers 
I called on the County Health Officer 
and asked him if he would use the audi- 
ometer provided we could secure one 
It was very amusing at first, as he 
thought I was an agent and wanted to 
sell him something. He assured me 
that the county had no money to buy 
an audiometer, although he considered 
it a fine thing. After he understood 
that we were going to give the county 
something it was quite a different story, 
and he waxed most enthusiastic. 

I talked six times during the month 
of February to the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in Laurel. As a result I was 
approached by the presidents of the 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, who said 
that they would like to contribute toward 
the purchase of this instrument from 
their Child Welfare Fund. (I. had 
talked to the mothers and they had talked 
to their husbands. ) 

The Argus Club, a woman’s club, 
asked me to talk at their next meeting 
and voted to help us. The Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the American Legion 
Auxiliary all asked me to tell them about 
the audiometer and voted a contribution. 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
County Parent-Teacher Association was 
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held at a large consolidated school about 
five miles in the country, and the County 
Chairman invited me to present my plea. 
This was a wonderful opportunity, for 
there were representatives from every 
Parent-Teacher Association in the county 
with authority to vote for their organi- 
zations. 

After I had finished, every one of 
them voted to contribute toward the 
audiometer fund. Every child in the 
county who is examined by the health 
officer will receive this ear test. 

The local Parent-Teacher Associations 
will make up the balance due on the 
audiometer. 


This money could doubtless have been 
obtained in a way less tedious and not 
so hard, but it has been my experience 
that people generally are much more 
interested in a thing if they have had a 
part in buying it. Then, too, it was a 
wonderful opportunity to let people know 
about the work for the hard of hearing 
and what was being done for them. 


We gained so much publicity that I 
began receiving letters from people all 
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around who wanted to know about the 
work we were stirring up. Another 
friend of mine, who is Education Chair- 
man for the State Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, asked me to speak at their 
Annual Meeting in April. This was a 
still more wonderful chance to interest 
people in our cause. We were especially 
pleased as our money for the audiometer 
was in the bank, and we could boast 
that Laurel was the first town in the 
state to own one. There were about 
two hundred prominent women present 
that afternoon, and after I had finished, 
numbers of them told me that they had 
not known that the situation was so 
serious. Among the number were two 
members of the State Legislature. 1 
have hopes that Mississippi is really go- 
ing to wake up and take steps toward 
helping the hard of hearing children. I 
have spoken on twenty different occa- 
sions since February 1. 

Men are all right, but if you really 
want something done, appeal to the. 
mothers. We are delighted that we now 
have our audiometer, and are to begin 
our tests in September. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. FrepertcK T. Hitt (Waterville, 
Maine): Having just been through a 
legislative battle on this same matter, 
and having met with defeat, perhaps 
without dishonor, in an endeavor to get 
state-wide audiometric testing of school 
children, I feel that the following de- 
scription of the average legislature is 
very apt: “Petty tyranny of little minds 
in brief authority.” 

I feel that possibly from our own 
experiences, the easiest way to handle 
this in a state-wide proposition is from 
the administrative point of view rather 
than the legislative. In our own state 
we have dropped the legislative fight and 
have gone over it with the appropria- 
tions committee. We have the money 


to start and put in state-wide audiometric 
testing. 

Mrs. JAmes F. Norris (Boston) 
spoke of the active work of the Com- 
mittee on Hard of Hearing Children with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers through the Committee on Co- 
operation, and said that the Board of 
Managers of the Federation had given 
the Chairman of the Committee permis- 
sion to ask the endorsement of the Con- 
gress, a request which will doubtless be 
granted. Such an endorsement will make 
it easier for the local organizations to 
speak before councils of Parent-Teacher 
organizations. 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin (Newberry, 





ist 





Gertrude Torrey 


S. C.) said that one of her dreams was 
to have one teacher in every school in 
every small town prepared to teach hard 
of hearing children. 

Mr. Hemminc (Montreal) advanced 
the idea of having audiometers and other 
instruments used for testing hearing in- 
stalled in league rooms by league mem- 
bers. Then invitations could be given 
to school officials to send in pupils to be 
tested. Mr. Hemming felt that such a 
project sponsored by the league would 
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bring a great deal of publicity and would 
be a praiseworthy act of service. 

Mrs. Norris discussed the best plan 
for audiometric demonstrations by the 
local organizations. She advised that 
they go to the schools or persuade the 
County Health Association or Parent- 
Teacher Associations to buy the instru- 
ment and lend it to the schools rather 
than to adopt the plan suggested by Mr. 
Hemming of Montreal to have the chil- 
dren sent to a common center for the 
hearing tests, 





Our Practice Classes 


By GERTRUDE ToRREY 


Chicago 


have a paper on “Our Practice 

Classes.” I did not have time to pre- 
pare a paper because I was only asked 
to take that subject as I was leaving 
Chicago. Mrs. Paulette could not come. 
I was sorry because I was anxious to 
hear a report on this subject. 

If I simply open the discussion of 
practice classes we will probably find 
that a great many of you have something 
to say on the subject, because all teachers 
know how important practice classes are 
and we all know how hard it is to 
prepare material. If anybody has any 
suggestions to offer I hope she will come 
up to the platform and tell us what she 
thinks of the work, how she gets the 
material and what she finds most helpful 
and what she would like to have others 
tell her. I think that would be the 
easiest way to work this subject out. 

We all know that practice is the most 
important part of lip reading. While 
we ought to have an arrangement where 
we can- have plenty of practice among 


| afraid that you are not going to 


pupils, we cannot always do it. Of. 


course, it is necessary to have diversified 
classes. Everybody knows about the 


ordinary class work, drill work and text 
book work, that we use in classes and 
so we will not take that up today. 

There are really three kinds of work— 
the drill work, games which we use for 
recreation, and material that we use 
that is of interest in itself outside of 
the value of lip reading. If we can find 
sufficient material that is really interest- 
ing in itself we will always have out 
classes well attended. We will always 
find that the people enjoy the classes and 
will come and get the practice with- 
out really knowing they are having the 
practice. They come because they find so 
much of interest. The question is, “How 
can we find that material?” There is a 
great deal of it but it takes so much 
time to find it. 

I think you all have had the same ex- 
perience that I have had. Whenever I 
read a newspaper or magazine or when- 
ever I hear anybody talking about some 
interesting experience, in one corner of 
my brain I always register that for 
practice class work. You probably do 
the same thing. Outside of that I find 
two periodicals of great help. You may 
know them both. I find the magazine 
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Time very helpful because it publishes 
such a large variety of things. A good 
many find the Literary Digest good, but 
it takes so much longer to get over the 
ground. The other is the Reader’s Di- 
gest. You may all use that, but if you 
do not, I advise you to get it. It gives 
the digest of magazine articles that are 
published in a great many magazines of 
the preceding month, and if you find 
something that you think especially inter- 
esting, all you have to do is get that 
magazine and in that way you are saved 
a great deal of time in reading many 
magazines. 

Then there are the various exchanges 
for practice material that you find adver- 
tised in the Vortta Review. I have 
been wondering since this topic was 
given me if it would not be possible in the 
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future to work out a department of class _ 
material in the Teachers’ Council. That 
is something to think about. I do not 
know that we could do it now. I think 
it would be possible for it to be worked 
out through a committee. Class mate- 
rial could be sent in by teachers, and 
multigraphed or mimeographed. It 
would not be very expensive although it 
would take some time. If you all will 
think that over, perhaps next year we 
can work that out. I think every teacher 
in the country would appreciate the 
exchange of material because it would 
bring up a new source of ideas, a new 
way of getting material and it would 
only mean a great deal of work for the 
group or the editor. I think that per- 
haps all the people in the room will 
have a great deal more to say about it 
than I have said. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss Hitpa GottscHack (St. Louis) 
suggested that instead of having a little 
practice class material, a definite book 
or subject be studied throughout the 
year and the weekly discussions of this 
would afford the lip-reading practice. 


Miss Torrey thought the suggestion 
a good one as almost all classes can be 
interested in book reviews, current events, 
art, etc., if the teacher presents the mate- 
rial in an attractive way. 


Miss Carrie Jones (Columbus, Ohio) 
recommended the little current events 
newspapers published for children by the 
Educational Publishing Company of 
Columbus, 33 S. Third Street. The 
material is interesting, and the language 
is simple, making it easily understood by 
the average adult lip-reader. Most lip- 
readers require practice material couched 
in simple language. 


Mrs. RutH KaAtzeENBERGER (Indianap- 
olis) suggested Compton’s Encyclopedia 
as a source of good practice material. 


Miss Louise Howett (Cleveland) 
said that as the purpose of practice work 
is to help the hard of hearing person 
to understand whatever is addressed to 
him, she thought the practice classes 
should stimulate the mentality of the 
students. Those with normal hearing 
get such stimulation from lectures and 
sermons through their daily experience, 
but the hard of hearing look to the 
practice classes for this same mental 
exercise. Some things are easy to see 
on the lips and others are very hard. 
In the final analysis, the mind is the 
place where the business is done, and 
the practice work should be presented 
with this in view. The important thing 
is to put the idea across whether the 
actual words are understood or not. 

































Our Little Lip-Readers 


By Marie A. PLEss 
New York City 


cussion of our little lip readers. 

Let us in this discussion consider 
deafened children as children rather than 
as a special group of children. Children 
in the developmental stage constantly 
present problems, the answers to which 
we as educators seek. Those of us 
who are engaged in the education of 
deafened children are talking and preach- 
ing lip reading. This brings us to a 
question: How do children take to lip 
reading? From our experience we would 


| HAVE been asked to lead the dis- 


say, usually, enthusiastically. You will . 


be interested in the statements of teach- 
ers in the public school classes in New 
York City to whom I put the question. 
Each replied, “Lip reading is loved by 
the children.” Children being naturally 
curious and imitative, they love it, or 
as one said, “They eat it.” 

As in all education much depends on: 

(a) The intelligence of the children. 
(b) The presentation of the lesson. 
(c) School and home. 

The last two factors are especially im- 
portant in the case of the deafened child. 
We must also remember the important 
part played by the physical condition of 
the eyes, ears and general health. 

Summing up, I would like to give 
you a few reactions other than those of 
the lip reading teachers. 

1. Our little lip reader. One of our 
children was complimented on her ability 
as a lip reader by a member of our Board 
of Directors. She asked him why he was 
wearing a hearing aid, and said, “You 
too are hard of hearing, but if you 
joined our lip reading class you would 
not need to wear that instrument as you 
would then Jearn to hear.” 
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2. One of the teachers in the public 
schools took her sabbatical leave. The 
children of her class demanded (of their 
class teacher) lip reading instruction. 
The demand was so insistent that it was 
necessary for the principal to arrange 
that another class teacher give this 
instruction for a few periods each week. 


3. Another teacher had to remain 
away from her classes because of illness. 
The principals of all three schools 
clamored for some arrangement by which 
the classes could be carried on. 

4. In still another school the children 
never miss instruction and even follow 
the teacher on Saturdays to the classes 
held at our Educational Clinic. Children 
beg that their brothers and sisters who 
indicate the slightest hearing loss be ad- 
mitted to the class. 

5. At the otological clinic of the 
League often “The won't allow it” 
type of parents are impressed by the 
improvement in understanding the spoken 
word of the children who attend both 
the educational and otological clinic. 
They then ask whether their children 
may attend also, even if they were 
previously unwilling to accept this 
service. 

A second question has presented itself 
to many of us: Do children learn more 
readily under individual or class in- 
struction ? 

Many will say individual instruction 
will make a lip reader of the child in 
a short period of time, but educators, 
psychologists and others would advocate 
class instruction if we are to suppress 
and thwart the development of psychoses. 
Children learn by doing, and doing with 
others is an incentive. The handicapped 
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child especially needs companionship, 
competition and team work. Hard of 
hearing children when reciting with hear- 
ing children sometimes feel they are 
lacking. When in lip reading classes 
they learn they are just the same as all 
children and thereby gain confidence and 
courage to associate with hearing chil- 
dren. All children love to be in evi- 
dence, and enjoy imitating their teachers 
and elders. Being in a class and appear- 
ing before the class gives them the op- 
portunity to assert themselves. 

Individual instruction tends to make 
a child remain alone, or dependent on 
one or a few persons. 

Another advantage of class work is 
the opportunity to offer vocational guid- 
ance. This is important in ensuring that 
the child shall take his proper place in 
the world. Our children, sometime be- 
fore they graduate from any school, ask 
advice as to the course of endeavor when 
graduated. They do _ splendid work. 
Since deafness inevitably becomes a 
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factor in the economic life of the 
individual, the junior, with diminishing 
hearing, should have wise vocational 
guidance. The question of the vocation of 
a hard of hearing person concerns not 
only his capability and his interests, but 
also the type of his deafness. 

A pupil in a commercial high school 
decided after she had learned some lip 
reading to change to the academic course 
in order to prepare herself thoroughly 
to become a teacher of lip reading. 

Lip reading, we constantly see, is a 


‘tremendous success with the children 


themselves. They not only like it, but 
they also seem to grasp its importance 
to them and this works out in healthful 
psychology. Little lip readers are happy 
boys and girls who are more confident 
and more serious about their plans for 
grown-up life than children who have 
never known the shadow of handicap. 
And they make good when they grow 
up, which is the exceeding great reward 
of their teachers. 





DISCUSSION 


Miss RutH Paxson of St. Louis gave 
an interesting demonstration of the first 
lesson in lip-reading, using two Cleve- 
land children for this demonstration. 

Miss Paxson introduced her demonstra- 
tion with a few pertinent remarks rela- 
tive to the natural timidity of the child 
and the ability of the teacher to over- 
come this. Some of the most important 
factors to be taken into consideration by 
the teacher are: his home environment, 
the kind of parents he has, his physical 
condition, the history of the child him- 


self. Not only must the teacher be able 
to teach him lip-reading, but she must 
also be able to correct speech defect if 
it is existent. 


Miss Atta M. Lux gave a brief talk 
about her work with the hard of hearing 
children of Toledo. This talk was il- 
lustrated with moving pictures of her 
classes in the different schools of the 
city. 


There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 
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Session on the Hard of 


Hearing Child 


June 26, 1929 


HE Session on the Hard of Hear- 
ing Child convened at 9:40 A. M., 
President Horace Newhart pre- 


siding. A telegram from the American 
Child Health Association sending greet- 


ings and expressing their best wishes and 
the hope that as an organization the 
Federation might enjoy closer affiliation 
with the Association in the years to 
come was read by Dr. Newhart. 


The Opportunities Which the University Offers 
for the Training of Teachers of 


Handicapped Children 


By Hucu Grant Rowe tt, M. D. 
New York City 


T IS only a matter of a few years 
| since any real effort has been made 

to meet the educational needs of 
defectives. Mental defectives have had 
their day in the limelight and their re- 
quirements are fairly well understood. 
Physical defectives have trodden a more 
thorny path, made difficult because of 
the meagre aid which the medical sci- 
ences have been able to lend to the prob- 


lem. Education of such handicapped - 


persons was conducted on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, with no real understanding 
of the problems involved. 

Under the inspiring leadership of the 
then National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, attempts were 
made to classify visual defectives on the 
basis of educability. At present, insti- 
tutions for the blind and the public 
schools are working hand in hand, each 
Tecognizing that some cases are insti- 
tutional, some will be institutional event- 
ually, and some will probably never be 
institutional and may be taught in the 
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public schools, either in special classes, 
usually of the non-segregational type, 
or, because of excelient prognosis of a 
mild defect, in the regular classes. In- 
stitutional is used here in terms of edu- 
cation, not in terms of perpetual con- 
finement, since the tendency in many 
cases is toward release as rapidly as 
practicable. At present, the conservation 
of vision movement has spread till class- 
rooms are better lighted, books are more 
readable with less strain upon the eye, 
and in general visual defects are pre- 
vented as well as treated educationally 
and medically. 

A similar happy situation is possible 
for auditory defectives. The movement 
is younger, but it has the advantage of 
the experience of the conservation of 
vision group. The real problems before 
the auditory group are (1) to recognize 
clearly the situation and its needs, con- 
sidered from the medical and educational 
points of view; (2) secure such coopera- 
tion and advice as may seem necessary 
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from any and all sources; (3) to set up 
a program which is right and practica- 
ble, which is capable of and worthy of 
expanding, and in which the direction of 
expansion is known; (4) to secure ac- 
tive moral and financial support for this 
program from the public and from tech- 
nical groups involved; (5) to train per- 
sonnel to carry out this program for the 
present and to build for the future. All 
these problems were thoroughly recog- 
nized and aired at the recent conference 
under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council at Washington, under the 
inspiring leadership of Professor Knight 
Dunlap. It now remains to put the ideas 
of that conference into action. It was 
quite evident that it was the desire of 
the group to carry out such a program. 
It was not at all clear as to how this 
was to be done. 

The projected Washington program 
was so broad that it offered opportunity 
for service to everyone interested in the 
problems of auditory defectives. Cer- 
tain angles of the problem may be con- 
sidered in effective hands. The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and other similar 
organizations have made and will always 
make their contribution; clinics like Fow- 
ler’s Prevention of Deafness Clinic for 
Children, under the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, will yield much 
on the clinical and investigative sides; 
the propaganda organizations like your 
Federation are ready and able to present 
the program to the public as fast as is 
practicable, and it is quite possible that 
they can aid greatly in procuring funds 
for needs as they arise. For much we 
look to such leaders as Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips. To speak bluntly, it is the edu- 
cational side of the situation which is 
weakest. 

This is logical, since educational meth- 
ods can not be developed until basic 
scientific material is available on which 
to build. It is necessary to classify indi- 
viduals for educational purposes and this 
must be done, in part, on the basis of 
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calibration of defects, scoring, if you 
wish to call it that, grouping pupils some- 
how in terms of likeness, and then build- 
ing a teaching plan on that basis. Again 
it is necessary to determine whether there 
is really a separate psychology for these 
defectives, or whether there is merely a 
variation (and perhaps not a very great 
one) from the psychology of the normal 
human. If there is a difference, on what 
is it based? Psychiatrists inform us that 
there is very little difference in the reac- 
tions of problem children whether the de- 
fect be of one kind or another. I mean 
problems of chi!dren, idiosyncrasies from 
certain physical defects. This point, per 
se, may be a lead. 

It has been necessary, for present pur- 
poses, to develop some sort of a system 
for educating the auditory defectives, 
pending more scientific contributions to 
the situation. Whether the present sys- 
tem is a makeshift, or a foundation on 
which further progress may be built, or 
whether it is now the last word in worth, 
is hard to state. Speaking conservatively, 
it is logical that methods built primarily 
for those whose auditory defects are 
most handicapping, i. e., the extremely 
deaf, are least effective for those who 
classify as hard of hearing or deafened. 
Methods for extreme cases and mild 
cases logically might differ. 

One of the leaders in the education of 
the extreme cases, and doing magnificent 


.work, recently called upon Professor Ar- 


thur I. Gates for a study of reading and 
spelling among his group. Not only were 
the results most interesting but the prac- 
tical results were immediate. The work 
of Gates is important, not only of itself. 
but as pointing out the possible contribu- 
tions of the large teacher-training insti- 
tutions to this whole field. 

If nothing more had been accomplished 
than getting Professor Gates’ interest, as 
I know he is interested in this work, that 
step alone would have been worth while. 

Comparison with normals was the basis 
on which Gates worked. Of interest, too, 
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is a method used by Pintner in testing 
the deaf, and by Professor Samuel B. 
Hayes in his adaptation of the Binet 
Test to the Blind, viz., substitution of 
one of the senses for another—ears for 
eyes in Hayes’ case; eyes for ears in the 
case of the auditory defectives. But 
Pintner and Gates have not gone very, 
far. How much further has anyone else 
gone ? 

This point is stressed because it re- 
veals the need of much research along 
educational as well as other lines in this 
field. This was candidly admitted at the 
Washington Conference. Where can this 
research be made? Who is capable of 
making it? Many so-called researches 
are not only ineffective but are mislead- 
ing and positively dangerous. 

Where can suitable conditions be 
found? Can research be conducted under 
conditions where service must be em- 
phasized to the maximum, where every 
person, however capable, must bend every 
effort to make up for a too limited per- 
sonnel? To me, the answer is that re- 
search must be conducted by persons who 
have time, training, ability, and money 
for it. That there are such persons in 
the larger universities is well known. 
Can their interest be aroused? 

Having developed through research an 
effective program, what then? What is 
going to be done about training educa- 
tional personnel for the field while the 
new program is being put together? 
Where are the logical places for train- 
ing teachers and supervisors? 

There are several possibilities: (1) use 
of the cadet system; (2) use of institu- 
tions for the deaf and building the whole 


, educational plan around them; (3) use 
of institutions where teaching personnel 


for normals is trained; (4) a combina- 
tion of some of these. That question can 
be answered only by an absolutely impar- 
tial and widely representative group. 
Omitting all other phases, I shall simply 
suggest briefly what the teacher training 
institutions can offer. 
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A teacher-training institution, whether 
of the normal school class or of the 
super or graduate school type, is really 
a collection of specialists covering a broad 
field of subjects which are in some way 
related to education. Since education is 
a very broad thing and becoming broader 
in perspective and scope, it is evident 
that these specialists are many. It is 
also true that the more the institution 
caters to graduate students, the wider will 
be the field covered by these specialists. 

The student, at a super institution, not 
being able to cover the whole field of 
education, attempts first of all to secure 
certain general background material, 
building upon what has been learned al- 
ready in similar institutions of a more 
elementary type. This student then, and 
then only, specializes to some degree, 
perhaps in elementary school work, per- 
haps in administration, or what not. 
Following one academic degree, a period 
of actual field experience in using the 
theories advanced in the training insti- 
tution, a sort of educational digestive 
process, is advised before the student is 
encouraged to advance further toward 
other degrees, and possibly higher spe- 
cialization. 

To train an educator of the auditory 
defectives at such institutions means that, 
first of all, the applicant must have a 
college degree or its equivalent, the equiv- 
alent being two years’ normal school and 
two years’ teaching experience. This, in 
itself, is an advantage to the specialized 
teacher because it means that the appli- 
cant must be of a high type and possibly 
know something of teaching already, both 
from a theoretical and a practical point 
of view. 

Incidentally, in selecting our students 
for this work we have made a little at- 
tempt at vocational guidance. 

This knowledge will have been attained 
through work with normal children. I 
believe it is important in the beginning 
t6 so thoroughly normalize the point of 
view of teachers of defectives, that it is 
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unlikely to become warped when abnor- 
mals are the pupils. The teachers’ training 
institute graduate has a further advan- 
tage, not found commonly under the 
cadet system, of seeing why certain things 
are done. In other words, the specialized 
teacher becomes a thinking, reasoning 
being in terms of the specialty and not 
a person given certain tools which are 
used more or less mechanically, and 
therefore improperly, in too many cases. 
The resources of the graduate school 
are enormous. There are several super 
normal schools in this country attached 
to large universities. Their resources are 
as broad as the resources of the whole 
institution, which in theory means as 
broad as the world, and in practice means 
that within easy reach of the student is 
at least the potential answer to any rea- 
sonable problem. A wealth of knowl- 
edge in almost every imaginable subject 
is within fifteen minutes of the student. 
Then, too true, such extensive educa- 
tional resources are never half used or 
half appreciated by the student. True, 
the student never has time, or so imag- 
ines, to take advantage of most of them. 
The future is likely to change much of 
this, however. The twentieth century is 
characterized by super institutions, con- 
solidations in business and education. 


To throw such resources into the solu- 
tion of any problem means a very favor- 
able outlook for that situation. To throw 
open such resources to the training of 
any group of specialists means that only 
poor leadership or failure on the part of 
the students and their sponsors can pre- 
vent a splendid contribution being made 
to that field. That the administration of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
has seen fit to open its resources to the 
training of personnel for the education 
of physical (as well as mental) defec- 
tives and to research along these lines, 
is most gratifying. The question now is 
how to use such opportunity most effec- 
tively. . 

Furthermore, it is but a matter of time 
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till other similar graduate schools will 
make like provisions for educating these 
specialists. It is distinctly the duty of 
the present educators of defectives and 
all interested in this field to inform such 
graduate schools as to how they can 
serve best. 


It is well recognized that leadership 
and professional inspiration in education 
lies in the teacher training institutions, 
which are really educational clearing 
houses. 


Of course, there is research done, too, 
but the essential part seems to be that 
they are clearing houses. 


The educator in the field is never con- 
tented today to let his educational back- 
ground remain static. Such a spirit 
means, of necessity, constantly renewed 
studies at summer schools and occasional 
sabbatical years or respites spent in ac- 
quirement of knowledge of the newest 
developments of the field. Professional 
improvement means professional and 
financial promotions. 

The educator expects to learn from 
his training institution how to make his 
field work more progressive and how to 
solve recognized problems. To know that 
his own institution presented certain pro- 
grams for educating defectives and that 
it was possible to obtain specialized per- 
sons trained under approved conditions 
would mean that the field educator would 
be more ready to develop such a program 
in his schools, provided need existed. 

To the teacher of defectives, if not 
now, then eventually, the leadership of 
the teacher-training institution would 
mean greater educational effectiveness. 
Also having acquired a broad educational 
background she will be able to present 
the case for her defective pupils more 
intelligently to her colleagues who are 
teaching normals. This is important be- 
cause the non-segregation plan is consid- 
ered the best and under it any teacher 
in contact with a defective child must 
be shown how to teach that child prop- 
erly. The specialist, knowing normals, 
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will be able to state her facts in terms 
of normals to classroom teachers trained 
to teach normals. She will not have to 
rely on: “it is so because my teacher said 
so.” Graduating from an institution of 
definite prestige in the world of technical 
education, she has behind her statements 
precisely the same professional standing 
as any other graduate. She has the pres- 
tige of her institution as a criterion of 
the value of her opinions. 

To keep up to date she will seek her 
institution again and again for new light 
as time goes on, for she will know that 
her institution will be forced, in self- 
preservation, to keep up with the latest 
in her field. 

I need not mention the placement serv- 
ices of the teacher training institutions. 
Train only enough for places. Don’t 
push progress too hard. 

That is quite important. We should 
not attempt to train more teachers in 
this field than we have jobs available for. 
Otherwise, you are simply deceiving the 
person who comes to your institution for 
training, expecting to make a living 
through that training later on. It is not 
just; it is not fair; and that is one rea- 
son why these programs must be ex- 
tremely well coordinated. Every group 
interested in this field must work with 
the other groups. Otherwise somebody 
is going to be too far ahead and we are 
going to make too much progress ‘for 
others. 

To me, one of the greatest advantages 
of such training in the large teacher 
training-centers is the contact with other 
professional students in other fields of 
education. It is difficult for a specialist 
to realize that the schools of today cover 
so broad a scope that any specialty must, 
after all, take its own place, and this 
may be a very small one. Today it is 
necessary to give and take in public 
schools. It is necessary to build wisely 
and solidly, even if modestly. It is help- 
ful to see exactly where one stands in an 
enterprise. It is best to acquire this 
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knowledge before one goes out into the 
field and has to learn it by hard knocks. 

(And in passing let me say that one 
reason why health education programs 
are not going across, and by health edu- 
cation I mean physical education, as ef- 
fectively as they should is the underlying 
reason I am giving you here—too much 
enthusiasm of a sort and not enough 
ideas of cooperation. Put it another 
way—too much love of health and not 
enough thought of it. Thoughtless love.) 

And as time goes on if the teacher 
wishes to add to her specialized knowl- 
edge through research, she will find her- 
self in the favorable position of being 
able easily to secure wise and sound di- 
rection for her studies from persons of 
wide experience. 

On the other hand, the student of lim- 
ited ability and background will never 
find the large institution effective. The 
auditory defective who wishes to become 
an itinerant teacher of lip-reading will 
have difficulty unless she is prepared to 
spend time and money and plan a serious 
career. She will have available no brief 
methods course, with a diploma attached. 
But, in my opinion, no such courses 
should be accepted as evidence of ability 
to teach in public schools. Lip-reading 
schools probably should confine them- 
selves to service courses, using teachers 
trained in larger centers. It is true, how- 
ever, that this is setting a higher stand- 
ard than can be attained practically at 
the moment. 

Various courses for teachers of lip- 
reading are offered at present. Attempts 
have been made to set up certain stand- 
ards. Standards should only be set up 
after great care, study and _ research. 
This will take time. If the group work- 
ing under the auspices of the National 
Research Council were unable, after two 
years’ study, to more than state the needs 
of the situation, it is unlikely that the 
very near future will bring standards 
which can be more than tentative. Even 
these should be set up only by accord of 
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the best advisers available. Dogmatism 
must be avoided. 


The truth is that the first standard to 
be set up should be a basic one of back- 
ground. To give an example of existing 
standards—Teachers’ College will not ac- 
cept any student who has not a college 
degree or the equivalent. Its whole pro- 
gram is organized on this basis (not only 
in this field but in every other field). 
An inspection of the program for teach- 
ers and supervisors of auditory defectives 
next year will reveal the possibility of 
very wide studies within the specialty 
itself. However, this institution offers 
no dipioma, or rather, no certificate with 
diploma for teachers of lip-reading, nor 
will it do so until the needs of the field 
are better defined. The present courses 
are probably not enough, yet they are 
vastly more than are offered anywhere 
else. 

In the meanwhile, the courses will be 
planned with the advice of the best scien- 
tific and educational authorities available. 
The arrangement, as in the case of all 
programs dealing with physical defec- 
tives, is a cooperative one with the vol- 
untary organization of admitted leader- 
ship in this field. It is, I trust, not out 
of keeping here to express my gratitude 
to the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing for making possible our 
courses, for cooperating to the fullest in 
giving them, and for the finest spirit that 
could possibly be found anywhere. And 
I would like to pay a tribute to Dr. 
Phillips and to Miss Peck and Miss 
Samuelson, but I haven’t the words to 
do it. 

At any rate, the immediate success c° 
these courses beyond anticipation is 
greatly due to them. In the Teachers’ 
College program, intramurally, one finds 
active cooperation from the specialists in 
elementary education, speech, health edu- 
cation, educational psychology, mental 
testing, mental hygiene, abnormal psy- 
chology, educational administration, mu- 
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sic, and others, to say nothing of the ad- 
ministrative officers. In the Teachers’ 
College program the propaganda organ- 
izations actually concerned are the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, and all are making their con- 
tribution. There are other organizations 
whose officers have cooperated and, of 
course, we have our Drs. Phillips, Fow- 
ler, Hays, Fletcher and Mr. Kelly. 


In building the program, all known to 
be interested were asked to take an active 
part. An embryo field needs a tremen- 
dous amount of guidance. The next step 
will probably be to offer a certificate for 
supervisors of classes for defectives (both 
mental and physical) in cooperation with 
Professor Leta Hollingsworth and her 
associates. Some survey work and re- 
search has been done and will be done 
in the Horace Mann School. We have 
done some very interesting work this 
year which will not be reported until it 
is in effective shape. 

It is sincerely hoped that it is only a 
matter of a short time till far-seeing 
patrons will make available funds for 
scholarships in some institutions for stu- 
dents who wish to seek further in this 
field of education of physical defectives; 
it is also hoped that funds can be ob- 
tained for pursuing profitable researches 
under the best guidance available. 

I hope that it will be possible to find 
new suggestions as to how the Columbia 
program can be most helpful. Sugges- 
tions are welcome and we invite criticism, 
particularly of the constructive sort. 

In closing, I offer you this question— 
what can teacher-training institutions 
give you which will help to further and 
make more effective the program for 
the auditory defectives, a program spon- 
sored by as fine a group of devoted scien- 
tists and teachers as exists and a pro- 
gram teeming with most thrilling pose- 
bilities for service to society? 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. Puitties (New York): You all know 
me as an otologist but I had normal school 
training and I taught a district school in my 
boyhood days, so I know something of the 
teaching problems. I would say though that 
what I don’t know about it vastly exceeds 
what I do know. If I see things correctly, 
this valuable paper to which you have been 
listening this morning is an epoch-making con- 
tribution to our work in that it places the 
preparation of teachers of those who are han- 
dicapped from the hearing standpoint upon a 
high plane. 

I count it an honor that because of my life- 
long friendship with Dr. Thomas B. Wood, 
who is so closely connected with the teaching 
corps of Columbia University, I have been 
able to help in establishing the course in 
Columbia. 

The thing that impresses me is this: We 
ought to be very careful as a propaganda 
institution regarding the full nature and char- 
acter of the projects we attempt to promote. 
It ought to be our business to promote in 
every way all efforts for the advancement of 
anything that pertains to the hearing problem, 
but we are nct experts or specialists along 
any of the particular lines. It seems to me 
that our efforts should be to promote and 
encourage institutions like Columbia Univer- 
sity and Western Reserve University and all 
the universities that are undertaking to do the 
work that is under discussion in the prepara- 
tion of teachers and that we should use every 
effort to encourage those procedures, but I 
fail to see where an institution of this kind 
should attempt in any way to standardize 
professionally, with an apparent knowledge 
which we do not possess—set standards as to 
what shall be done. It is the business of 
those who prepare the teachers, and not our 
organization, to do it. 

Now I am saying this to give you an idea 
of what it means for a great university—and 
we have them all over the country—to do this 
work. One thing that impressed me was this: 
I was asked to give one of the lectures to a 
few students of lip-reading in the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia, and I prepared a talk that 
I thought would interest them and perhaps 
be of some benefit. I expected an audience of 
a dozen or so. But when I went into the 
room there were about one hundred students 
present. I showed my surprise and the an- 
swer I received was that these were not all 
being prepared for lip-reading teaching. Later 
I was informed that a large proportion of 
the audience represented allied courses. So 
many of them are interested in the blind, 
some in psychology, some along other lines. 

Dr. Rowell covered the point in his paper 
today that the university has the facilities 
for giving instruction and is able to fur- 
nish information regarding the allied sub- 
jects which may come in any sense into rela- 
tion with the particular subject which the 


students are studying. Now this is the strong- 
est argument, in my judgment, for the uni- 
versity training of these teachers. I am 
deeply interested and I am most happy that 
we have men of this type who are willing to 
prepare papers of this kind and enter into the 
basic work of preparing to educate our little 
friends who have defective hearing. 


Miss SAMUELSON (New York): I am just 
going to offer my thanks to Dr. Rowell for 
the remarkable picture he has sketched for us 
of the future of the education of teachers for 
children with defective hearing. 


Mrs. Atice Howe Hatton (Darien, Con- 
necticut) expressed the hope that in the not 
far distant future. Columbia University and 
other universities throughout the country would 
offer courses in methods for testing the hear- 
ing, information courses in oral hygiene, 
speech problems, deafened child psychology, 
and also courses in the re-education of hear- 
ing. 


Miss Mary V. Carney (New York) 
spoke of the great importance of the thorough 
preparation of teachers of hard of hearing 
children, and expressed her gratification that 
nine universities have already opened their 
doors to this special kind of training. She 
did not feel, however, that those connected 
with private schools should step aside entirely 
as certain problems of training teachers for 
the adult deafened could best be handled by 
the private school although the universities 
are the Icgical centers for training the teach- 
ers of children. 


Miss Mary Van Horn (New York) 
stressed the great responsibility placed upon 
the teachers of the handicapped and _ the 
necessity for the high standards mentioned 
by Dr. Rowell. It is only through careful 
study of the results of physical defects upon 
the psychology of the individual that the 
teacher can best help children to adjust their 
lives to their handicap and interpret their 
deafness to them. A course in mental hygiene 
in a recognized university would be of in- 
estimable value to a teacher of adults, as 
general courses are adapted to meet special 
needs. “We cannot do everything there is to 
do nor should we attempt it, but we can do 
thoroughly what we start.” 


Miss Van ADESTINE (Detroit): Dr. Row- 
ell asked what suggestions we might make 
to the university that would enable it to give 
a little more thought, or perhaps thought from 
a different angle, on the problem of training 
teachers for persons having defective hearing. 
I would suggest that the training school set 
forth clearly in the minds of prospective teach- 
ers, the difference between the physically han- 
dicapped and the mentally handicapped. Being 
deaf does not necessarily mean having men- 
tal limitations. Persons with poor ears are 
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keen mentally. Also persons with good ears 
are slow mentally. The difference between the 
physically handicapped and the mentally handi- 
capped is one that should be better understood. 
There is a tendency at the present time to 
place in this educational group all children 
differing in any way from the normal and 
calling it special education. 

Regarding the educational side of the child 
with defective hearing, I want to call your 
attention for just a moment to what we have 
found out in testing in our clinic work in 
Detroit. We have a clinic in connection with 
our school to which are sent at stated times 
pupils from the other public schools who 
are suspected of being failures because of 
defective hearing. The examination and test- 
ing of the child takes into consideration sev- 
eral features. First is the aurist’s test to 
determine what relief may be given medically. 
Next is the test for hearing distance, con- 
versation based on a scale of twenty feet to 
determine the child’s fitness in the group 
from which he came. In other words, how 
far has he deviated from the group of nor- 
mal children from which he comes to us? 
The third test is a study of his school record. 
In what way has he failed? All of these 
children have special abilities as well as 
weaknesses, and it is only fair to rate them 
according to what they can do rather than 
to rate them constantly on what they can’t 
do. The child is tested according to his lip- 
reading ability, because after all, a child who 
is anxious to make adjustment will make the 
attempt to read lips before he comes in to be 
tested. 

The next is a mental test. 

We do not use the tests for normal children 
for the reason that the yard stick with which 
we try to measure the normal child and his 
accomplishments and his place in the group 
are different. We use tests such as language and 
non-language tests, tests of general intelligence, 
expression tests, and through all of these we 
try to find not just the place where the child 
falls down but the place where he can work 
the best, what he can do well and what subject 
he needs help in. This test determines his 
rate of learning ability and it also determines 
how far he can not go because of lack of 
hearing. 

Having summed up all these five points we 
study the child with the idea of educational 
placement. His educational placement at the 
He goes 


present time offers three situations. 
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back to his grade with the added aid of lip- 
reading brought to him by a teacher trained 
for teaching lip-reading. If he is seriously 
deafened he may come to our day school for 
the deaf and there again he has a chance to 
be graded with pupils of like mentality and 
like degree of hearing. Unfortunately, there 
are many cases of deafened pupils whose hear- 
ing has deteriorated so far that they need 
practically the type of instruction that the 
deaf child must have in order to establish 
correct habits of speech and thinking. For 
this training they come to the day class for 
deaf children. In the defective hearing classes 
he may not remain permanently. The door 
swings both ways. It swings open to let him 
in and open when he is qualified to go back 
into the grade. Every transfer coming to the 
school for the deaf is not a permanent trans- 
fer. The child is transferred for trial and 
observation only, and when the child can get 
under his own power and assert himself and 
“be somebody and get somewhere” we send 
him back with our blessing. 

This suggestion may be helpful to other 
schools that are struggling with the problem 
of hard of hearing children. I may say that 
last year our clinic took care of 1,200 cases; 
700 of these were children from outside 
schools. The others were tested and there 
were retests of our children. 


Dr. Gorpon Berry (Worcester) called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Education Committee 
and the Teachers’ Council of the Federation 
saw the need of promoting the work outlined 
by Dr. Rowell and others. With this in mind 
they planned a summer course for the training 
of teachers of hard of hearing children and 
gave it in Cleveland in 1928. Dr. Berry felt 
that great credit was due to the teachers and 
leaders who made the course possible. 


Dr. Rowet_: There is one apparent mis- 
apprehension that I should clear up. One 
reason we unite this work with that of the 
psychology of the mental defective is that it 
is probably the best way of avoiding precisely 
the situation that one of the speakers brought 
up. We want to make these people become 
so acquainted with this field that they can not 
make the inexcusable mistakes that have been 
made previously. 

Dr. Rowell then closed the discussion by 
paying tribute to those who had helped to 
make the course at Columbia a success. 
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Values and Limitations of the Audiometer 


By A. M. Kerr, M. D., Medical Supervisor 
Pittsburgh : 


ing on the value of the audiometer 

and I wish you to know in what 
capacity I am speaking—not as a physi- 
cian but as one of the large body of men 
and women through whose hands almost 
every child in this country passes every 
year, the school medical inspector. If 
deafness is to be overcome in childhood, 
it is going to be through the efforts of 
the school medical inspector in discover- 
ing deafness early. We want an instru- 
ment of precision for this purpose. We 
are told the audiometer is such an in- 
strument but we doubt it. We doubt 
that the audiometer, as has been said, 
is the last word or anything like the last 
word in the field of discovering those 
who are hard of hearing, discovering 
them certainly, surely and early. 


The great problems relating to the 
hard of hearing can be grouped under 
three heads: (1) The detection of deaf- 
ness as early as possible in childhood; 
(2) Removal of the influences most com- 
monly causing deafness; (3) Alleviation 
of existing cases with such means as 
would make possible productive and rea- 
sonably satisfying life. It is the first of 
these great problems that I have elected 
to discuss; in many respects the most 
important of the three because any plans 
to ease the lot of the deaf depend upon 
our ability to discover with a great de- 
gree of accuracy those children who, 
while apparently normal to the casual 
observer, are really handicapped by a 
certain degree of hearing impairment. 
Unless and until this is done, it will 
be impossible to state with any cer- 
tainty just how great a problem the 
deafened present. 

There can be no question that with 
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the advent of periodical examinations 
of large groups of children by school 
medical inspectors, the older methods 
of testing hearing were proven more 
or less inadequate. The watch test, 
the acumeter, and the whispered voice 
test could not be standardized and made 
objective; the results were too depend- 
ent upon the personality of the exam- 
iner to have any true scientific value. 
The results obtained were unquestion- 
ably too low, and the general situation 
was unsatisfactory. 


It was, therefore, with a great deal 
of enthusiasm that the advent of a 
new measuring means was welcomed 
in 1925, and the audiometer was hailed 
as a distinct step forward and put into 
use in many different parts of the 
country. The time has probably now 
arrived to appraise the values of this 
instrument; to ascertain the measure 
in which it has met the needs of the 
situation and lived up to the hopes of 
its proponents, and to determine if it 
is actually the scientific instrument of 
precision it has been claimed to be. 
Let us, therefore, look into its values 
in relation to each of the qualities 
which an ideal testing instrument must 
have. 


It is desirable that the test chosen 
should use the voice as a measuring 
medium, for the most important func- 
tion of the auditory mechanism in 
modern life is the accurate perception 
of the spoken word. Just as vision is 
tested by its ability to distinguish 
printed matter, so hearing should be 
tested as to the ability to take a full 
part in the conversational exchange 
of daily life. This rules out such de- 
vices as the watch or the acumeter or 
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even the 3A audiometer, which depend 
upon the perception of mechanically 
produced noises of varying intensities. 
All such tests are necessarily slow and 
almost certainly undependable. 

The first of the values of the 4A 
audiometer is that it uses a phono- 
graphic reproduction of human voices as 
a means of determining the presence 
and amount of hearing loss, and yet 
avoids the fallacy of the whispered 
voice by using an absolutely unvarying 
intensity of sound at each sensation 
level. It is also possible to decrease 
the intensity of sound by steps of a 
fixed and unvarying number of sensa- 
tion units, something that is impossible 
with the whispered voice test. 


When, however, we are offered the 
4A audiometer or any other means or 
agency which purports to measure sci- 
entifically and record accurately the 
condition of the hearing mechanism, 
it must be subjected to the strictest 
scrutiny before it can be accepted as 
an instrument of scientific precision. 
Some of the desirable features in a 
test or other means used to measure 
hearing acuity are: (1) Usefulness in 
the lower grades; (2) Minimum inter- 
ference with school routine; (3) De- 
pendability and exactness. 

The first of these, usefulness in the 
lower grades, is a feature of the utmost 
importance. A recent survey of the 
physical causes of deafness in the 
United States, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Research Council, directed by 
Shambaugh, et al, indicates clearly that 
the most dangerous period for the de- 
velopment of deafness in young chil- 
dren is before they have reached the 
third year, and, that a very large pro- 
portion of-all cases have their incidence 
by the age of five. This, of course, is 
because it is in the period of early 
childhood that most children acquire 
those infectious diseases, scarlet fever 
and measles especially, which lead so 
frequently to impaired hearing. It is 
especially important, therefore, that 
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these conditions shall be discovered at 
the earliest possible date and any pro- 
posed test which cannot be used with 
children of these ages falls far short of 
meeting the needs of the situation. The 
audiometer cannot be used successfully 
in the examination of these young chil- 
dren. Its originators admit that it is 
impossible to use it in the lower half 
of the second grade, but practical ex- 
perience shows that it can only be used 
with satisfaction and certainty in the 
third grade, where the average school 
age is 7 plus. This is several years 
too late. 

This feature is passed over rather 
lightly by the proponents of the audio- 
meter with the statement that children 
under eight’ years of age are tested 
with the 2A audiometer. This instru- 
ment does not use the voice as a means 
of testing and is subject to criticism 
on that point. As a matter of fact, 
so far as I can find in actual practice, 
in great school systems the 4A Yudi- 
meter is used exclusively and little or 
no effort is made to do accurate work 
in the low age range where it is most 
desirable to have a knowledge of the 
auditory condition. For instance, Bos- 
ton in 1928 reported 20,658 children 
examined by the use of the audiometer 
from 4th to 9th grade. Now I protest 
that if the audiometer is of value, it 
shotild be used first in the lowest grade 
possible, when care and treatment are 
most likely to be of value rather than 
in the upper grades, where little can 
be done to restore hearing integrity. 
It is possibly significant that, except 
by the original experimenters, there are 
extremely few reports of the use of 
any other instrument than the 4A 
andiometer in the routine work of test- 
ing hearing in the schools. 

Turning now to the second point, 
“The speed of operation and minimum 
interference with school routine,” we 
take up a feature that is widely men- 
tioned and usually in misleading man- 
ner. There is no question that one of 
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the great values of the audiometer is 
the ability to test as many as forty 
children at one time. When we come, 
however, to the statement that from 
100 to 150 children can be tested per 
hour, or as stated in the literature of 
the manufacturer, that as many as 500 
pupils can be tested accurately in a 
school day, some questions may arise. 
It might be possible for a brief period, 
in which everything was subordinated 
to the desire to make an important ex- 
periment, to so organize a school that 
children could be brought to the exam- 
ining room that fast, but it would be at 
the expense of the routine work of the 
school and would not be tolerated as 
a daily occurrence in the ordinary 
medical examination, day after day. 


Furthermore, the mere subjecting of 
the children to the sound of the audio- 
meter does not complete the test by 
any means; it is necessary to correct 
the papers and determine the num- 
ber of sensation units lost. Even with 
a master sheet, this is no quick task, 
and I will state flatly that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to receive 100 to 150 
children in groups of forty, get them 
seated and the apparatus arranged, 
make the test, dismiss that group, re- 
ceive another, and so on, and then rate 
the papers in anything like an hour. 
I refer again to the Boston record. 
Miss McCaffrey writes me that two 
nurses operate the instrument and 120 
pupils are examined per hour. This 
sounds conclusive, until we read in Dr. 
Ceconi’s report that in nine school 
months, or 180 days, during which the 
audiometer has been used steadily, less 
than 21,000 children were tested, or 
about 117 a school day, not hour. I 
feel that it is misleading to publish 
such figures as I quoted above from 
the literature when the writer knows 
that the mere use of the audiometer is 
not half the work, but that the time 
needed for clerical work is at least 
as long. I know of no figures for the 
routine use of the audiometer, offered 
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by any school system, which show 
such a speed of operation. as_ the 
literature suggests. Indeed, in actual 
routine practice it is questionable 
whether the audiometer has any advan- 
tage in point of time over the routine 
whispered voice test. 

It is certain that if an attempt is 
made to speed up the examinations in 
order to handle larger numbers of 
children, the results will be unsatisfac- 
tory. Everyone who is experienced in 
school work knows that efforts to make 
children work more quickly than they 
naturally do will cause the work .so 
expedited to be unsatisfactory. It is 
doubly certain that changing children 
to a strange environment and causing 
mental unrest by injudicious efforts to 
hurry them in a test which causes such 
mental strain as the use of the audio- 
meter does, will produce results upon 
which implicit dependability cannot be 
placed. 

The third point, the exactness and 
dependability of the test, is by all odds 
the most important since no matter 
how easily the test can be handled if 
the results produced are not absolutely 
dependable, it is worse than useless. 
If we are to consider the audiometer 
as an instrument of scientific precision, 
and devoid of subjective errors, it must 
be able to be used by all capable exam- 
iners with an assurance of similar 
results. 

There is a great deal of doubt about 
the true amount of impaired hearing 
in our school children. Figures com- 
piled from various sources differ more 
or less widely. For instance, in almost 
two million children examined in Eng- 
land in 1928, 2.5 per cent were found 
with faulty hearing; New York runs 
about 1 per cent, Philadelphia 1.3 per 
cent, Pittsburgh 1.4 per cent and so on. 
Practically all the larger cities report 
deafness amounting to between one and 
two per cent, by the older methods. 

These figures compared with those 
reported as discovered by the audio- 
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meter present a problem. According 
to the proponents of the instrument, 
not more than one-tenth of the deaf- 
ness really existing was found by the 
older methods. This statement requires 
careful scrutiny. Of the 24,000,000 
school children in the United States, 
it the average obtained by the older 
methods were carried out, 240,000 to 
400,000 would be considered needing 
treatment. 


On the other hand we are confronted 
with a headline, “Three Million Deaf- 
ened School Children in the United 
States,” and the statement is made that 
“recent surveys of the condition of the 
hearing of school children in the 
United States indicate that more than 
3,000,000 have hearing defects.” In 
this article, no account of the methods 
of this survey or of the number of 
children examined therein, nor of the 
parts of the country examined was 
given, nor have I seen anywhere any 
description of the work on which this 
statement was based. Dr. Wood says, 
however, “Due to the fact that the 
number -of children examined by the 
new method is relatively small, it may 
seem presumptuous to attempt to apply 
this figure to the whole United States,” 
and I am inclined to agree with him, 
the more so as later figures from differ- 
ent communities differ widely with this 
statement and with each other, as I 
shall touch on later. + 


In the use of the audiometer it was 
necessary to have a standard for com- 
parison. It is truly written that it is 
difficult to say exactly how much loss 
of hearing indicates any abnormality. 
Starting with the premise, so far as I 
know, unproven, that “in any group of 
children chosen at random, about 85 
per cent will have normal hearing,” it 
was found that when the loss of nine 
sensation units was taken as a stand- 
ard, about one-seventh of the children 
would fail to meet the requirements of 
the test. It was, therefore, arbitrarily 
fixed that the loss of nine sensation 
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units would constitute appreciable im- 
pairment of hearing, and every child 
showing on audiometer test an appar- 
ent loss of nine sensation units was 
deemed a deafened child. It has not, to 
my mind, been reasonably proven that 
this standard is accurately arrived at; 
many children, especially younger ones, 
who give no evidence of inability to 
hear in the ordinary activities of child- 
hood, are dubbed deafened because of 
failure to reach an arbitrarily fixed 
standard in the test. And so we have 
a writer on this subject saying, “it is 
manifest that in most of the non-sup- 
purative cases with only slight losses 
in hearing, the audiogram must be the 
main criterion for making a diagnosis, 
as the appearance of the drum, its 
movility and other diagnostic observa: 
tions in many cases give no evidence 
of abnormality.” And this was true in 
spite of the fact that the methods used 
in the examination of the ear were far 
more accurate than usual. 


Here we have sublime devotion to a 
machine. There are many children do- 
ing normal work in school, mixing on 
equal terms with their fellows and 
showing no evidence of inability to 
hear, and in whom expert examination 
of the ears shows nothing wrong, who 
are nevertheless marked out as deaf- 
ened children, on the evidence of a 
quick test, whose reliability has never 
been established. 

It would be far more reasonable to 
say, as I say, that the existence of such 
children establishes at least a reason- 
able doubt as to whether the standards 
used are not too stringent. 

There are other factors which tend 
to reduce the usefulness of the audio- 
meter which are not mentioned in the 
laudatory literature, although they 
must be known to the writers. Among 
these is the very curious fact that while 
at any given level the intensity of 
sound is absolutely unvarying, the per- 
ceptibility of the various numbers dif- 
fers greatly, so that certain digits are 
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disproportionately difficult of recogni- 
tion even at the louder levels, although 
other digits are easily recognized at 
weaker levels. The confusion of three 
and eight, and the inability to recog- 
nize four, occur again and again, even 
in children whose audiograms are 
otherwise normal. It is true also that 
at every sound level, with almost 
everyone who takes the test, with the 
woman’s voice it is much more difficult 
to distinguish ‘the sounds accurately, 
and more mistakes are made in trans- 
cribing her numbers. 


It is probably also true that especial- 
ly with the younger children the span 
of attention required for the test under 
conditions unfamiliar and exciting is 
too long, and that attention flags as the 
lower levels are reached, with a ten- 
dency for errors to occur just where 
they are regarded as auditory defects, 
when they are really symptoms of 
nerve strain. It is almost a certainty 
in my mind that if to the factors al- 
ready mentioned are added an attempt 
to test them in the shortest possible 
time, as would be necessary if 100 to 
150 are to be tested in an hour, the 
results arrived at would be subject to 
the severest criticism as to their re- 
liability. 

The question, therefore, might readi- 
ly be raised, whether the audiometer 
has, indeed, a right to be considered 
an instrument of scientific precision, 
as it is definitely claimed to be. In an 
advertisement of the manufacturers, 
I read, “Owing to the accuracy of the 
otological findings of the audiometer, 
the human variable having been prac- 
tically eliminated, these audiograms are 
a very reliable aid to the otologist.” 
If the human variable has been elimin- 
ated, then all competent workers should 
receive approximately the same results 
from its use. This is in fact not true. 
Reports from various cities where tests 
have been made vary widely as to the 
percentage of deafness. Thus, to quote 
a few examples: Boston shows 7.7 per 
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cent in 21,000 examinations; Pough- 
keepsie 14.4 per cent, Department of 
the Interior quotes 124% per cent, Dr. 
Wood 10 per cent, Minneapolis reports 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the children 
showing an appreciable impairment of 
hearing. Dr. Hays is quoted in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1926 as saying more than 
5 per cent of the school children are 
suffering from defective hearing. An 
outstanding figure in this field, in dis- 
cussing a paper on the Minneapolis 
situation, said, “The figures which Dr. 
Newhart quoted, indicating a larger 
percentage with defective hearing, were 
based, I believe, on a more severe re- 
quirement than the one the speake1 
said.” 

If then, the experts in this field reach 
divergent results because of the per- 
sonal equation, certainly the test can- 
not claim to be scientifically accurate 
and free from human variability. 

It is true, I realize, that it is easier 
to criticize than it is to do, yet criticism 
has its just place in the scale of things. 
No progress would ever be made if we 
were all satisfied with things as they 
are, and dissatisfaction is a form of 
criticism. The audiometer itself is a 
criticism of the older methods of test- 
ing hearing. Its proponents are enthu- 
siastic, but it is the province of criti- 
cism to point out the weaknesses of the 
new instrument, and act as an exciting 
course to still further improvement. 


Those who have given time and 
energy and their very heart’s blood to 
the perfecting of a new device, most 
naturally see in it, as in a beloved child, 
more values and good points than it 
really contains. The critic seeking an 
instrument to meet his needs and fail- 
ing to find it, sees less of value than it 
really possesses. Somewhere between 
the two the truth lies, and the critic 
has his legitimate place in helping the 
arrival at that truth. 

Nothing can in the long run add to 
or detract from the true worth of any 
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instrument. If my criticism is un- 
founded, it will soon be forgotten. But 
I will still feel as I feel now, that those 
who are promoting the use of the 
audiometer have put forth claims rela- 
tive to it which are subject to the 
gravest doubt, and other statements 
which are without any real proof. 
To recapitulate, the advantages which 
I believe exist in the audiometer are: 
The ability to test up to 40 persons 
simultaneously 
Its simplicity 
Its absolute identity of the sound 
intensity no matter how often it is 
given 
The definite written record made by 
the person examined 
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The fact that it uses the speaking 

voice. 

The advantages which I deny it pos- 
sesses are: 

The high speed claimed for it 

The removal of human variability. 

And additional disadvantages are its 
inability to test young children; its 
lack of identical acoustic values in 
different numbers, and in the two 
voices used; the psychologic disadvan- 
tages under which children labor dur- 
ing the test. 

And I further claim that the stand- 
ards set are not true, and that the high 
percentages of hearing loss claimed by 
some users of this instrument are not 
accurate. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. FLetcHeR (New York): I did not 
have an opportunity to see Dr. Kerr’s paper 
so I will have to make my remarks im- 
promptu from what we have just heard. It is 
a very helpful thing to have such criticisms 
as he has made. In fact, it has given me 
great concern when I have heard some of the 
too optimistic reports that have come in from 
users of the audiometer. Some very enthu- 
siastic members of our Federation have been 
pushing its use and I am sure have made too 
exorbitant claims for it. 

I think such papers as Dr. Kerr has given 
us will help us to realize that after all we 
have to proceed intelligently. We have made 
progress. The introduction of the audiometer 
was and is a large step forward in the testing 
of children and I still think if it is applied 
properly that it will yield greater results than 
can be obtained in any other way. 

My criticism of what Dr. Kerr said would 
be that he did not differentiate carefully enough 
between the instruments and the methods of 
using the instruments. That is where there 
is a great deal of difference. I still maintain 
that the statements made in the beginning of 
this work concerning the speed with which 
it is possible to test the children’s hearing 
with this instrument are correct. (If neces- 
sary I can arrange to have tests made in 
Dr. Kerr’s school district to verify them. I 
have made such tests.) However, it may not 
be the best way to do it. It may be you ought 
to make tests more slowly. Perhaps you haven’t 
the personnel to organize the work properly. 
When you speak of a single instrument that 
doesn’t mean that you must not have your 
work organized and have the cooperation of 
the teachers. You must have the cooperation 
of the school district and enough personnel 


with the audiometer to use it efficiently. It 
was only under those circumstances that it 
was claimed you could test the number of 
children mentioned. We have had _ reports 
from a good many districts showing that 
they tested them actually faster than in the 
time originally stated. 

I should like also to correct one statement 
concerning the 4-A audiometer that was prob- 
ably never intended, namely, that the 4-A 
audiometer is an instrument of precision. 
This has been stated over and over again by 
a number of enthusiastic users of the instru- 
ment but I have tried to correct it. There 
are audiometers which are manufactured 
which are instruments of precision and I am 
rather sorry to notice that Dr. Kerr quoted 
from one of the bulletins, describing one 
such ‘instrument rather than from the 4-A 
audiometer bulletins. The 2-A audiometer is 
an instrument of precision, but no such claim 
has been made for the 4-A audiometer. The 
2-A audiometer is claimed to be an instru- 
ment of precision. You test the hearing 
over and over again with it and you will 
get the same results. Four hundred otolo- 
gists are using it and are with few exceptions 
satisfied with its performance. The 4-A_ in- 
strument was designed to be used in the 
schoolroom for detecting beginning cases of 
deafness. It is not an instrument of pre- 
cision in the same sense that the other audi- 
ometers are, but it is an instrument for 
detecting the hard of hearing child. It 
doesn’t presume to give him as accurate a 
rating as the other audiometers would do, 
but it enables you to pick out of a large 
group those children who are apt to have 
hearing defects. If Dr. Kerr had read the 
article by Dr. Fowler and myself, he would 
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Discussion 


have noticed that it was recommended that 
after the children are selected by the 4-A 
audiometer test they be given a careful 2-A 
audiometer test to finally determine their 
degree of hearing. When the program has 
been carried that far, I don’t think it has 
failed. I think that where trouble has been 
encountered, due to lack of agreement in the 
results obtained, it has always been because 
we haven’t been able to go through the pro- 
gram as it was originally outlined. 

So many have been content with making a 
simple test and then making extravagant 
claims that large numbers of hard of hear- 
ing children are found and nothing more is 
done about it. I agree with Dr. Fowler’s 
statement in his paper. There is not much 
use in making the tests unless something is 
done about them, especially if they are not 
made in an accurate way. 


I think that Dr. Kerr’s paper has shown 
the folly of making such extravagant claims 
and cf making these tests without careful 
consideration of what is going to follow. 
Such work is detrimental to the best pur- 
poses of the Federation. 

With reference to the lower grades, Dr. 
Kerr made quite a point of the fact that we 
can’t test the lower grades. No one would 
be happier than I if someone would find a 
satisfactory method of testing the hearing of 
small children. We would be only too glad 
to ask the Bell Telephone Laboratories or 
some other similar organization to manu- 
facture such equipment if anyone would tell 
us what to manufacture. I think it is going 
to be up to such men as Dr. Kerr and Dr. 
Rowell who are in the school working with 
these small children. It is going to be up 
to them to find the way of doing it because 
it involves the psychology of children. Hand- 
ling these small children is an operating prob- 
lem and when they find out how to do it 
we can give them any kind of apparatus 
that is wanted. The only reason we recom- 
mend the 3-A at the present time is because 
it is the only other possibility we have. 

The National Research Council is going 
to undertake the study of this problem. The 
American Child Health Association has al- 
ready given some thourht to it and I think 
we will have a solution some time of the 
problem of testing these very young children, 
but because we can’t test that young group 
now is no reason why we should not try to 
help the others if we can. 

There is another point that I should like 
to mention, particularly as I think Mr. Kelly 
will say something about it in his paper. 
Very recently a member from one of the 
departments in New York City came to us 
and asked for a loan of instruments. She 
wanted to make a survey of deafness among 
the people working in New York City. I 
could see her problem was very difficult 
and I discouraged her. I told her I doubted 
very much if she could get any results. Ap- 
parently some political influence was to be 
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gained and the problem was undertaken. After 
a year’s work the research worker came back 
to me with a rather sad tale. She showed her 
results and told me she could get nothing out 
of them. She had thought through her problem 
and realized it was not the audiometer that 
failed but that the conditions and methods 
under which she had made the tests were not 
right. What she had done was not to measure 
the hearing of the people but to measure the 
noise at each one of the places. Now I mean 
that seriously. That has been done in the 
school system by a good many testers who 
have not realized the importance of applying 
this method. When you test children whose 
hearing is nearly normal you are not testing 
their hearing if the test is carried on in the 
usual schoolroom. I know how hard it is 
to get a quiet place, but if you can’t get one 
there is not much use in making the test. 

Now with reference to the numbers that 
have been questioned. Dr. Fowler and I 
made a statement in our paper that there 
were probably 3,000,000 deafened children in 
the United States. I confess at the time when 
this number. was proposed I was _ hesitant 
about permitting it to be published, but the 
tests which we made were carefully done and 
in those cases where there were noises the 
results were eliminated. After the 4-A audi- 
ometer test was made all the children were 
tested by the 2-A audiometer, which con- 
firmed the tests in most of the cases and it 
was on that basis that we estimated that, from 
only a small group that we tested, there were 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 deafened chil- 
dren in the U. S. A. Since that time there 
have been a million children tested. The re- 
sults obtained have varied considerably, but 
on the basis of this larger number of tests 
the figures which we originally put forth are 
too low. But I am inclined to think that 
the high per cent which has been obtained is 
largely due to the fact that testers have been 
using noisy places. It may be that the 
3,000,000 figure is too high. It all depends 
on what you mean by deafened children. 
Dr. Kerr may mean one thing and we may 
refer to another. There are all grades of 
hearing from the normal down to the totally 
deaf so that after all there is no definite 
limit that anybody can mark down where 
one could say below that point you are deaf 
and above you are not. So it all depends 
on what you are talking about. 

Now in considering this problem, it was 
Dr. Fowler’s viewpoint that if there is any 
departure from the normal, even a_ small 
amount, there is a good chance of the begin- 
ning of some pathological condition, and even 
though half the children we picked out had 
that starting condition it would be worth 
while investigating the other half in order 
to find the children who really need attention. 

Now I think as far as the one per cent 
figure is concerned that is entirely too low. 
I haven’t had much experience in testing in 
schools but I am quite sure that I could go 
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into a schoolroom without any instrument 
and pick out one per cent without any test 
at all. So why make any test? 


Mr. Kelly’s paper which follows this will 
aid us, I think, in seeing the necessity of 
establishing a better technique for applying 
the test. I think we have been too careless in 
saying anybody can apply a 4-A audiometer 
test. In some ways it has been rather un- 
fortunate for this work that we are trying 
to start because it has led to many results 
which can not be explained. 


I do not want to be too much of an optimist. 
I want to assure you that I believe that a 
good many tests and exaggerated reports that 
have been made are based on false data. In 
spite of that fact I think that the great 
enthusiasm which has been put forth by many 
in this new effort is going to quiet down to 
a proper level and we will find out how to 
use the instrument in the best way and then 
people will begin to use it that way. 


Dr. Fowier (New York): Dr. Fletcher 
has covered the points very much better than 
I can but I thought I would bring up one or 
two of the medical aspects in which I am 
particularly interested. In stating that 3,000,- 
000 school children were deafened we con- 
sidered very carefully before giving that 
figure out. We thought we were conserva- 
tive and stil] believe we were conservative in 
that figure. After all what do you mean by 
saying one is deafened? There is no such 
thing as normal hearing but there is an 
average normal hearing, and that is the 
standard which we take. 


Now there are two main purposes for 
examining the hearing of children from the 
medical standpoint. One is to determine 
whether they have deafness for conversation, 
whether they can get along in their school 
work and through life—the other is to deter- 
mine whether they have ear diseases which 
should be treated. Children who pass within 
the normal limits in their hearing tests may 
have ear diseases which may develop into 
various forms of deafness and progressive 
deafness and sometimes total deafness in the 
future. Now unless we have a fairly high 
standard for average hearing we can detect 
but few of these cases. 


In one school which we examined several 
years in succession, we found that very few 
of the children admitted deafness although 
some were stone deaf in one.ear, and that 
only about fourteen per cent of those who 
ultimately proved to be deafened admitted 
that they had any difficulty in their hearing. 
The parents would not admit it either. What 
other methods have we except the phono- 
graph audiometer wherewith we can make 
even an attempt to test the hearing? We 
tried to substitute other methods before we 
adopted the phonograph audiometer and 
after practical exhaustion on our part we 
admitted it could not be done. 
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The phonograph audiometer is not a perfect 
instrument. It will be improved from time 
to time. If we can pick out our children 
with a 4-A audiometer we are only picking 
out a group, the majority of whom will prove 
to be somewhat deafened. As you know, 
many people have defective hearing who have 
no defective hearing for speech, for loudness 
of speech. They have defective hearing for . 
the quality of speech. I have had many such 
cases. I showed two or three dozen at 
Atlantic City a few weeks ago, people whose 
hearing was apparently normal for speech, 
but who have a gap out of the hearing scale 
in some place which they were unconscious 
of before we examined them with the 1-A 
audiometer. Those people are unconscious 
of any hearing defect and unless they are 
examined we would not know they had an 
imperfect auditory apparatus. The imperfect 
auditory apparatus, if it is imperfect in 
certain parts, may hear very well in others, 
I think that is the point we must stress. We 
are not only examining these children from 
the educational standpoint, from the stand- 
point of the superintendent of schools, we 
are examining them from their own health 
standpoint. Many diseases of the ear which 
are most difficult begin insidiously and are 
very difficult to detect, and only by careful 
tests are we able to make a diagnosis, and 
sometimes not then. 

Concerning the variations in percentage of 
deafness, it is not strange that the different 
schools should differ in the percentage of 
deafness even though we use the same stand- 
ards. Dr. Backus uses six units as_ his 
standard. We showed nine to be conserva- 
tive. I believe in some ways six would be 
better. Five might even be still better be- 
cause we would obtain more children to 
examine thereby. We examine them to see 
if that child is deafened or is going to be 
deafened whenever there is a suspicion that 
the child has some ear defect. Every child’s 
hearing varies from day to day and from 
hour to hour. Normal hearing does that 
too. If you and I were examined, the test 
would show somewhat different results from 
day to day. The locality of the school will 
make a difference. A school in a good sec- 
tion of town will have a healthier class of 
children and therefore a lower percentage of 
deafness as a rule than the school in the 
slums. All these things have to be taken 
into consideration. I think the point con- 
cerning the 4-A audiometer was not well 
taken. 

Dr. Kerr: Just one or two things I want 
to say before I leave. The past discussers did 
not bear in mind the fact, and I hope the fu- 
ture discussers will, that I spoke of conditions 
in a schoolroom under the normal routine. Dr. 
Fletcher can not go into any school and 
examine 150 people in an hour, day in 
day out, without breaking up the school 
routine and you know the conditions under 
which the school medical inspector works. 
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The school medical inspector can not stop 
the routine. He will find he can’t keep a 
class waiting in the hall until the first class 
is finished; school time is valuable. I fail to 
see how 150 can be examined, hour after hour, 
without breaking into the school routine or 
without a clash with the principals. I don’t 
mean an experiment to prove something, but 
day in and day out work. They will let you 
do things when you want to prove something 
for a short time. But 200 days a year, all 
the days of your life, is what we have to 
work out. 

Again I ask Dr. Fletcher to come to 
Pittsburgh and show me. Not just an ex- 
periment, but month in and month out. 

The statement was made that these differ- 
ent results are open to criticism because they 
are obtained by incompetent observers who 
do not use the technique. These papers are 
written by people who show all sorts of 
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figures. We get 7.7 per cent in some places 
and 14 per cent in others, Furthermore, the 
statement was made that there are 3,000,000 
deafened children in the United States. That 
is a point blank statement. I do not believe 
that a child who can sit in the back of the 
room and during an oral recitation answer 
every question perfectly and promptly, who 
has never had any ear trouble, who has had 
no ear conditions, is deafened because he 
can’t pass the audiometer test, and there are 
many such children. The literature of the 
proponents mentioned them and I have seen 
many of them, and such children can not be 
considered deafened if that means any func- 
tional lack of ability to live in a modern 
world of sound. I am sorry I must go. 


Dr. Newhart expressed the opinion that 
the discussion had not been finished but 
that in view of Dr. Kerr’s departure the 
discussion would have to close. 





Audiometer Technique in the Public Schools 


By J. B. Ketry 
New York City~ 


HERE are 107 cities in the 
United: States and Canada using 
the Western Electric No. 4-A 
audiometer to aid in the selection of 
deafened children. It has seemed prob- 
able that many of these cities have 
adopted somewhat different methods of 
using the audiometer and are obtain- 
ing different degrees of success. To 
find out what these different methods 
are and with what success they are 
used, a questionnaire has been sent to 
a number of school superintendents, 
public health officials, and to people 
in close contact with the use of the 
audiometer in the schools. The re- 
plies to this questionnaire involve 
many valuable suggestions, and it 
should be possible by taking what 
appear to be the best features of each 
reply to formulate a testing technique 
which will be generally applicable and 
which will make satisfactory results 
reasonably certain. 
As is implied by the name by which 
it is popularly known, the “phonograph 


audiometer” is a phonograph to which 
has been added telephone equipment. 
Instead of the sound from the phono- 
graph reaching the auditor through 
the air as in the usual phonograph, an 
electrical reproducer is used so that 
the record generates an electrical coun- 
terpart of the sound. This is de- 
livered to as many as forty telephone 
receivers distributed throughout a 
classroom. It is thus heard by each 
child in only one ear at a time, so 
that the ears may be tested separately. 
In the record used on the phonograph, 
a woman and a man are reciting num- 
bers in gradually decreasing loudness 
as though they were walking away 
from the listeners. The children under 
test write the numbers they hear on 
a prepared record sheet, which can be 
corrected and the child’s hearing thus 
graded. In the calibration of the au- 
diometer by tests of a large number of 
children, the result which can be ex- 
pected of a child of normal hearing 
has been determined, and, since the 
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steps in which the loudness of the 
numbers diminishes are of known 


amounts, the hearing loss of each child 
is readily determined from examina- 
tion of his corrected test record. 

One comment which is common to 
many of the replies to the question- 
naire is concerned with the difficulty 
of obtaining a quiet room for the 
test. Many suggestions are advanced 
as to how to overcome this difficulty. 
One suggestion, for example, is that 
each child use his finger to block the 
free ear, that is, the one not used for 
listening. In practice this would be 
somewhat awkward, and there is little 
assurance that the children can block 
the ears very effectively. Rather it 
would seem more feasible, if blocking 
were desirable, to use what would 
amount to a dummy telephone receiver 
and to use a headband similar to that 
of a radio headset. In this way the 
awkwardness of blocking the ears 
would be overcome and a reasonably 
uniform degree of blocking obtained. 
Such an arrangement was tried by the 
committee of the Federation in its 
first tests of the audiometer, but it was 
not recommended for the following 
reasons : 


In interpreting speech the greatest 
degree of interference of noise takes 
place in the ear, not in the brain. If 
the listening ear could be insulated 
from noise, the interpretation of speech 
would be little interfered with unless 
the noise were loud enough to travel 
through the head and thus be intro- 
duced into the ear listening to the 
speech. The noise must reach the 
listening ear before it can interfere 
with the interpretation. Usually the 
noise is not loud enough for this to 
take place, and if the telephone re- 
ceiver of the audiometer really in- 
sulated the ear from the noise it would 
scarcely matter where the tests were 
made and the fact that the free ear 
was exposed to the noise would have 
little bearing in the matter. However, 
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the telephone receiver does not per- 
fectly insulate the ear and it is the 
noise leaking into the ear past the 
receiver which brings about the inter- 
ference. Lacking an effective way of 
insulating one ear from noise, it is 
imperative that the tests be made in 
a quiet place. 

The various cities in replying to the 
questionnaire outline the means by 
which they are able to obtain a satis- 
factorily quiet place for the test. By 
locating the testing headquarters on 
the top floor of the school, the overhead 
noise is eliminated and the loudness of 
the street noise reduced. In addition 
to selecting the most quiet place in the 
school all noisy school activities are 
suspended if they can be heard at all 
in the test classroom. In some schools 
this means the suspension of gymna- 
sium, kindergarten music room, and 
playground exercises. By precautions 
of this character the various schools 
obtain a satisfactorily quiet place. It 
might be well to stress here that if a 
quiet place cannot be obtained it is better 
not to conduct tests. 

Admittedly the suspension of the 
aforementioned noisy activities upsets 
the school routine to some extent and 
hence requires the cooperation of prin- 
cipals and teachers. The replies to the 
questionnaire point out means of ob- 
taining this cooperation. They recom- 
mend that the plan of test be discussed 
with the principal in advance of a test 
of the school, and that a test be made 
of all the school staff. It is obvious, 
of course, that the teachers must be 
given to understand that their posi- 
tions will not be jeopardized by the 
findings of the test. While the test 
of the school staff will probably have 
to be conducted out of hours and 
hence will not be subject to all the 
school noises to which the children 
might be subjected in their tests, still 
there will be enough possibilities of 
noise to make the whole school staff 
appreciate the necessity of suspending 
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noisy activities. By testing the hear- 
ing of the teachers they become fam- 
iliar with the tests, they know the 
equivalent value of sensation units, and 
are better able to cooperate in and 
interpret the subsequent tests of the 
children. The teacher’s normal inter- 
est in the children, coupled with the 
new interest in the test, will raise the 
question, “How well do the members 
of my class hear?” and she will be 
willing to take an active part in find- 
ing the answer to that question. A 
test of the school staff is the most 
effective way of obtaining cooperation 
in the tests of the children. 

There is considerable discussion in 
the questionnaire replies regarding cor- 
rection of the test papers and many 
suggestions are made aiming to lessen 
the work involved. Some schools have 
attempted to have the papers corrected 
by the upper grade students. In one 
case reported each class corrected its 
own papers before leaving the test 
room, the children interchanging pa- 
pers, and the correct numbers being 
read to them. While some of the 
cities consider that it is satisfactory 
to have the upper grade children in- 


‘dicate the errors on the papers, sub- 


ject to the grading of the person con- 
ducting the test, the general consensus 
of opinion is that this practice is not 
satisfactory. Instead it is recommended 
in most of the replies that each teacher 
correct the papers of her own class. 
Not only does this distribute the work, 
but it answers immediately the ques- 
tion which we have assumed arose in 
the teacher’s mind, “How well do the 
members of my class hear?” If a 
teacher having been tested herself cor- 
rects a paper which shows that a 
child has a loss of say 15 sensation 
units, the teacher will know just about 
how much louder than normal sounds 
must be for this child to hear them. 
Of her own accord the teacher will 
therefore arrange to place this child 
in the classroom in a position which 
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will be advantageous both from the 
hearing and lighting standpoint, and 
she will try as much as possible in her 
speech to favor the child. 

It is generally agreed that the final 
grading of the papers should be under 
some central control, and that if the 
teachers correct and tentatively grade 
the papers the person conducting the 
audiometer test should survey each pay er 
and assign a final grading. 

If the element of judgment is elimi- 
nated from the correction of the pa- 
pers, the grading will be simplified. 
In the original instructions for the 
use of the audiometer issued by the 
Western Electric Company, it was rec- 
ommended that in correcting the 
papers, a three-digit number should be 
marked correct if two of the three digits 
were correct and it was apparent from 
previous numbers that the child was 
hearing, not guessing. This method of 
grading involves judgment. The in- 
fluence of judgment is reduced if the 
following method of correcting papers 
be adopted. A number is to be con- 
sidered correct only if entirely correct. 
If three-digit records are used the 
three digits pronounced at any given 
loudness must be recorded correctly 
for credit to be given that the child 
heard the number. Similarly both 
digits must be correct if two digit 
records are used. This system was 
used in testing several schools, and it 
was found that there was less judg- 
ment involved in the grading of papers 
and that O hearing loss as figured on 
this basis was a better standard for 
the normal hearing child than when 
figured on the previous basis. This 
new method of grading is recom- 
mended. 

When the audiometer was first in- 
troduced there was some feeling that 
it was an instrument which was sim- 
ple in operation and application, and 
that by its very use reliable results 
were asured. The audiometer is not 
simple and it will not yield results of 
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any meaning unless the test is intel- 
ligently administered in a quiet place. 
The questionnaire replies indicate that 
there is now a general appreciation of 
these facts. 

There are no batteries in the audi- 
ometer, and there are therefore only 
two possible sources of trouble in the 
apparatus. ‘The evident troubles, like 
a broken spring in the motor of the 
phonograph or a broken wire, are 
omitted from consideration because 
they make themselves known at once. 
These are considerations for the man- 
ufacturer, who must design the equip- 
ment to withstand the wear and tear 
of ordinary usage. While any fail- 
ures of this nature are annoying since 
they interrupt a test, they are not in 
the class with two troubles which 
could exist without their presence being 
readily detected. These troubles could 
occur in the phonograph reproducer 
or in the telephone receivers. 

The phonograph _ reproducer is 
sturdy enough to withstand ordinary 
use, but it can be damaged by a severe 
blow. To make certain that the repro- 
ducer is functioning satisfactorily it 
should therefore be checked periodi- 
cally. A damaged reproducer_ will 
not deliver as much electrical power 
as a good reproducer. Accordingly 
if a person of known normal hearing 
is tested with the audiometer a satis- 
factory test can not result if the re- 
producer is damaged. The reproducer 
may be accurately checked by the 
tester in a short time and such a 
routine should be made a part of a 
program of maintenance of the audi- 
ometer. 

The other elements of the system 
which must be checked periodically are 
the telephone receivers. The ordinary 
use of the receivers sometimes loosens 
the ear pieces or caps. Instances are 
also reported of curious children loos- 
ening the ear cap of the receiver. A 
loose receiver cap causes diminished 
sound from the receiver. Severe tem- 
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perature changes may also affect the 
telephone receivers, due to the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the various 
parts. Such temperature extremes 
might be encountered in moving the 
audiometer from one school to an- 
other in cold weather. If the receiver 
ear pieces are first loosened and then 
tightened each day before the audi- 
ometer is used, both the effects of the 
temperature changes and the possibil- 
ity of loose receiver ear pieces are 
avoided. If this maintenance program 
is adhered to, the receivers will func- 
tion satisfactorily unless they are dam- 
aged. If it is suspected that a re- 
ceiver has been damaged so that it 
does not function satisfactorily a test 
should be made by a person of known 
hearing acuity using the receiver in 
question. 

It is a fact that unless a child copies 
from his neighbor in the audiometer 
test he can not have any appreciable 
hearing loss and be passed as normal 
hearing. Similarly it is a fact that if 
the apparatus is not satisfactorily 
maintained .or if the test is not con- 
ducted with care in a quiet room a 
normal hearing child may be selected 
as hard of hearing and referred to a’ 
doctor for further examination. The 
doctor on finding that the child is of 
normal hearing loses confidence in 
the person who referred the child to him 
and the incident leads him to expect that 
others will follow. We could specu- 
late that this might lead to lessened 
cooperation among the people inter- 
ested in the deafened child. 

It does the cause no good if the 
apparatus is not maintained satisfac- 
torily and thirty per cent of the chil- 
dren are reported as hard of hearing. 
Reported high percentages of deaf- 
ened children are likely to arouse sup- 
porters of any campaign for treatment 
of the deafened child, but the enthusi- 
asm will die out quickly if the children 
turn out to be of normal hearing and 
hence to require no special attention. 
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Once this enthusiasm has died, it will 
be hard to revive it 

It is far better to conduct the test 
with the utmost care, under the best 
room conditions, with apparatus which 
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is maintained in the best condition 
possible by periodic checks. Then the 
results will be such as to obtain co- 
operation from all the agencies inter- 
ested in the program. 





The Hard of Hearing Child--A Challenge 


By Mrs. James F. Norris 
Boston 


Mr. Chairman, Members and Frends of 
the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing: 


HE two great avenues to the 
soul, sight and hearing, should 
be well guarded and every ef- 
fort put forth to make them as efficient 
as possible.” So wrote Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Maine, in a leaflet published by 
the Speech Readers’ Club of Portland. 
The many adult hard of hearing gath- 
ered here in Cleveland have a first-hand 
knowledge.of the bruise to the soul that 
can be inflicted by failing aural acuity, a 
bruise which far outweighs the actual 
physical aspect of deafness. To them, 
then, comes the challenge as to whether 
they will assist in preventing future 
generations from going through those 
experiences which can become such seri- 
ous obstacles to living normal lives. 


Not many years ago, when a person 
became hard of hearing in later life he 
was thought of as being just “deaf”, 
and in a position to have little done for 
him. If he could place a tin horn to 
his ear so that some one could shout 
into it and make him hear what was 
wanted, so much the better. If he could 
not, he was left alone in his corner, de- 
prived of human companionship, and 
often became “queer”. 

In recent years deafened adults have 
taken up the study of speech reading, 
or lip reading, and there has come about 
a new era for this group of people. It 


is now known that instead of falling 
down the ladder of life, they can climb 
even higher than they were when deaf- 
ness overtook them. Speech reading is 
a study. Anything which will help one 
to improve his mind and increase his 
mental activity should be utilized. The 
study of speech reading is of itself of 
psychological value. Further, if an 
adult can learn to become expert in this 
art, he has an educational asset, and not 
only enriches himself but gains the ad- 
miration of those with whom he comes 
in contact. 

In the last twenty-five years we have 
had adequate proof of the great help 
speech reading can be in the reclamation 
of lives. We have not gone as 
far as we should or as we will go. 
Many hard of hearing adults find it diffi- 
cult to go to school once more and apply 
themselves to a study which is indeed 
subtle. They often become discouraged 
and unfrotunately their families and 
friends encourage them in their dis- 
couragement. They are often told not to 
continue if they find it too hard. Even 
doctors have been known to make the 
unfortunate and erroneous statement “Do 
not study lip reading; it leads to 
atrophy.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

To those who know what was accom- 
plished by lip reading in the rehabilita- 
tion of soldiers deafened during the 
Great War, there is added proof of its 
value. With these veterans there was 
little room for self-pity or discourage- 
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ment—they must get back into the field 
of employment and support themselves 
and those dependent upon them. The 
government sent a man to the hospital. 
He was to be kept there and given lip- 
reading lessons until he was able to un- 
derstand what was said to him. In 
many cases the soldiers were uneducated, 
and the problems which confronted their 
heroic teachers were indeed great, but 
the glory lay in the fact that these men 
were actually taught to read the lips, and 
went back into the world fortified to 
carry on in spite of a handicap. 

We know definitely, therefore, that 
speech reading can be taught to adults. 
We know that their whole outlook on 
life can be changed by its acquisition. 
Can we rest here? Is it only in adult 
life that hearing is impaired to the ex- 
tent of barring one of the avenues to 
the soul? Let us see. 

Today children are required to go 
to school or show good reason for their 
absence. Instead of excusing many chil- 
dren suffering from a variety of handi- 
caps, the educational processes are being 
altered to meet the handicap. Today it 
is possible for many children who are 
not normal to complete the required num- 
ber of years in spite of their abnormal- 
ity. Today school departments are mak- 
ing it their business to see that children 
go from grade to grade in such a way 
that they pass on and out, leaving room 
for other children to come in. If a 
child fails to make a grade there is, of 
course, a reason. Sometimes it is his 
fault, sometimes it is the fault of the 
school program. 

Thanks to the newly developed phono- 
audiometer (the “4 A”) for testing the 
hearing of school children in groups, we 
know that there are many pupils in the 
retarded classes whose one reason for 
being there may be because they have 
failed to hear all that was being said to 
them. Further, we know that many 
children can be examined and treated by 
otologists with very great benefit. 
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From a committee report from the 
National Research Council we learn that 
the most dangerous period for the de- 
velopment of severe deafness in young 
children is before they have reached the 
third year. Children develop hearing 
loss at an early age (5 to 10 years) be- 
cause of the infectious diseases of early 
childhood such as scarlet fever and 
measles, which lead to otitis media; 
meningitis, influenza, infantile paralysis, 
suppurative otitis media, etc. Hence our 
efforts to stress the great need of the 
detection and treatment of deafness in 
early life. 

After otological examination one of 
our informants found discharging ears, 
mastoid cases, boils of external canal, 
atrophic rhinitis, diphtheria, acute ton- 
sillitis, adenoids and severe cases of what 
is known as the common cold. Bad 
condition of teeth is another serious 
trouble. This doctor believes that there 
is probably a curve of deafness which 
rises to about the fifteenth year, drops 
to about the twenty-fifth year, and then 
rises again. 

Perhaps it is well to speak of the 
terms “hard of hearing adult” and “hard 
of hearing child” as used here. All the 
world knows and speaks of “the deaf” 
and it is our wish to call to your atten- 
tion another group with very different 
educational needs and psychological ef- 
fects. There has lately come from a 
committee of the National Research 
Council an even better name—hypacousic 
—and I hope that it will be generally 
accepted and freely used at an early 
date. The term “deafened” has been 
applied to our group by many, and it 
undoubtedly came into use at the time of 
the Great War. If we were speaking 
then of the blinded soldiers, why not 
also of the deafened soldiers? Yet it is 
my belief, after various inquiries among 
laymen, that in speaking of “the deaf- 
ened” we do not arouse in them at once 
the idea of a group markedly different 
from “the deaf.” In speaking of all our 
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war veterans we subconsciously thought 
also rehabilitation and readjustment, so 
the term deafened was sufficient. Today 
our listeners will not think of this mat- 
ter of rehabilitation and readjustment 
unless we mention it, and that is the 
essential point in dealing with both the 
hypacousic adult and child. These 
people have only to be taught how to 
readjust themselves to maintain the place 
they held before their hearing became 
impaired. 

So, instead of talking of the thousands 
of deaf children being sent to the 192 
day or boarding schools for the deaf 
scattered throughout the country, we 
want to call your attention to hard of 
hearing, or hypacousic children. They 
hear almost all that is said to them, the 
speech of most of them is normal, but 
many of them have sufficient hearing 
impairment to make it difficult for them 
to keep up in school. Some of them 
may belong, for a while at least, in the 
school for the deaf until speech difficul- 
ties can be cleared up and they can 
learn lip reading. We know from ex- 
perience that the majority of them will 
be better off in the regular school with 
lessons in speech reading once or twice 
a week by an itinerant teacher. With 
the aid of lip reading and proper un- 
derstanding of the room teacher and 
parent it is probable that these children 
will never have the inferiority complexes 
which are, at the present time, even 
greater handicaps to many adults than 
their defective hearing. 

Further, since the advent of these 
quicker, more accurate tests and the fig- 
ures now available, we find that many 
children who show a hearing loss have 
their hearing restored to normal when 
impactions of wax and foreign bodies 
are removed from the ears. Had the 
aural impairment not been detected by 
the audiometer test, these superficial ob- 
structions to good hearing might have 
led, in time, to more serious trouble not 
so easily rectified. 
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We are only just beginning to make 
studies of the relation of hearing acuity 
to the children in the special classes. 
Figures recently received from two cities 
are enlightening. In both there is a 
large foreign population. In C— 1,907 
children in the regular grades of one 
school were given the phono-audiometer 
test. Those who showed a hearing loss 
of 9 or more Sensation Units were given 
a retest, after which 153, or 8 per cent, 
were found to have defective hearing. 
However, in the special class of the 27 
children, 52 per cent had a hearing loss 
of 9 or more Sensation Units. 

In F—, 10,726 children in the regu- 
lar grades were tested. 1,188, or 11 per 
cent, were found after the retest to have 
a hearing loss of 6 or more Sensation 
Units. On the other hand, of the 625 
children in the special and ungraded 
classes, 152, or 24 per cent, had a hear- 
ing loss of 6 or more Sensation Units. 

All this, as can be seen, is a new field 
of endeavor. And as handicapped, or 
underprivileged, children are being con- 
sidered today as never before, we ask 
that children with defective hearing be 
given their share of consideration. We 
all know that in past centuries any physi- 
cal deformity was looked upon as a 
curse and the afflicted one was either 
killed, left to die from the effects of his 
disease, or pushed aside and left to suf- 
fer alone in his misery. 

Today we look upon a handicap as a 
challenge. The handicapped one is the 
object of study by specialists, after 
whose examination and report he has 
only to recognize his discovered infirm- 
ity, learn to overcome it, and thus live 
a happy and useful life. 

Who but the hard of hearing adults, 
banded together throughout the country 
in local groups, should take it upon 
themselves to preach the doctrine of 
periodical, scientific hearing tests amony 
school children, retests for those showing 
a defect, and for those who need it, 
otological examination, clinical measures, 
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treatment and lip reading, so that their 
education may proceed as normally and 
helpfully as possible? 

For hypacousic adults to work only 
for their own readjustment is selfish. 
When they enter the field of prevention 
of deafness and help little children 
struggling with a handicap which they 
themselves do not always understand, 
then they merit the right to live and 
profit from their organizations in an 
educational and social way. 

Calls for help for children came to 
the local organizations for the hard of 
hearing, and to them were added appeals 
to this national association, the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. In an endeavor to 
learn how great was the need of the 
hypacousic children throughout the coun- 
try, and what was being done to meet it, 
a survey committee was created in 1924. 
The chairman was in correspondence 
with about 60 persons from different 
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parts of the country and, in addition, 
made overtures to certain health and 
educational centers. 

It is well known that interest and 
care in the details of life lead to a bet- 
ter knowledge of greater things. This 
we know to be true of our President 
of the United States, Herbert Hoover. 
It was he who, as President of the 
American Child Health Association, put 
his stamp of approval on free physical 
examinations for children. It was he 
who expressed thanks, and thus lent 
encouragement to the chairman of our 
survey committee, for a letter written to 
him in April, 1925, enclosing a statement 
of the findings of the committee to date. 
If Mr. Hoover considered such a pre- 
liminary report worthy of his acknowl- 
edgment and action, should not directors 
of other health organizations throughout 
the country consider our special field of 
endeavor worthy of their attention? We 
hope that they will. 





At this juncture Open Doors, a film 
concerning a hard of hearing child 
was shown, preceded by brief remarks 
by the authoress, Mrs. Maurice W. 
Dickey of Springfield, Mass. 


(Note: This film has been shown 
three times in Springfield, Mass., and 
a duplicate film was sent to the conven- 
tion of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in July.) 




















GENERAL SESSION 
“What Can I Do?” 


By Harvey Fvercuer, Pu. D. 
New York City 


Dear Friends: 


OU have heard me discuss from 

! time to time some of the scientific 

phases of our work, but I want 
you to know that I have a deeper interest 
than any scientific phases of it. I want to 
have a heart-to-heart talk today and let 
you know somewhat my feelings and 
what I can see that each one can do. 
You may wonder (so many have asked 
me why I am interested in the Feder- 
ation), why I have taken the time from 
other activities to mingle with the hard 
of hearing people. I think a direct 
answer to that question would be that 
Dr. Fowler interested me first and I 
think it was a frame-up on his part. 
He asked me to give a paper before 
this Federation to avoid having to do 
it himself; and he made it appear i 
was a very great honor to accept the 
invitation. 

However, my interest at that ume was 
of a passing nature, and it was your 
former president, Dr. Gordon Berry, wi 
made a special trip to New York and 
made a very eloquent speech portraying 
the great possibilities of this American 
Federation and what he wanted to see 
done, and he asked me if I would ac- 
cept a position in the organization as 
chairman of the Research Committee. 
Not knowing what I was in for, I said 
“Why, yes, I will try to do what I can.” 

My conversion to the Federation work 
was long before there was ever a Feder- 
ation. That is because of a person” 
interest, and I might say, a tragedy in 
my family. My father was active in 


business and social affairs of life until 
he was fifty-five. He had the misfor- 
tune of becoming deaf in three days’ 
time, a thing I have never seen happen 
before. In the last twenty-five years 
of his life he could hear scarcely any- 
thing. I saw what happened in his life 
I know that if he had known the Feder- 
ation, his last twenty-five years woulc 
have been greatly different. So you see 
I have a personal interest in this work 

Now, coming to the subject—this is 
the question I want to put to everyone 
of you—what can J do? 

When I was asked to become your 
president, the first question which came 
into my mind was: “What can I do 
that will in any way help the cause?” 
When I became conscious that that ques- 
tion was really in my mind, I began to 
analyze it. It gave me considerable con- 
fidence to know that I was really con- 
verted to the idea that the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing had a real mission in 
our national life. 

You remember the occasion recorded 
in the New Testament when a similar 
question arose. It was shortly after the 
death of Jesus that the apostles were 
assembled in an upper room probably to 
discuss the strange events that had just 
taken place, culminating in the cruci- 
fixion. A great enthusiasm had devel- 
oped until those who had listened mar- 
veled at what they saw and heard. Then 
this same question came to their minds, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
This question showed that they were 
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really converted to Christianity at this 
time. 

This same psychological frame of mind 
is necessary before one is converted to 
any cause. If you are really converted 
to the idea that the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing is going to serve a very useful pur- 
pose in this world, you will have asked 
this question, “What can I do?” 

You may not have money to contribute 
or you may not have the ability to speak 
on the platform and influence others in 
that particular way. You may think 
that you have not anything to contribute 
but if this question, “What can I do?” 
has come to you in connection with 
Federation work, then you are really 
converted to the Federation work and 
will find something really worth while 
which you can contribute. 

The other day I was talking to a bril- 
liant young man who had been hard of 
hearing since he was a child. After 
learning to read the lips in a school for 
the deaf, he had gone through high 
school and also college along with those 
having normal hearing, and was well 
established in life. I asked him if he 
was a member of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing to which he replied that he had 
once belonged and had received consider- 
able benefit from associating with other 
members of the local league to which he 
belonged. Recently, however, he had 
not been identified with them because it 
was his opinion that they could no longer 
do him any good. I paused, then looked 
at him for a moment so as to emphasize 
what I was going to say and then re- 
plied, “Just now I was not thinking how 
much the Federation might help you, but 
how much you might help the Federa- 
tion.” Apparently the question, “What 
can I do?” had not occurred to him. 
His attitude was, “What can I take?” 
not, “What can I give?” He was 
thinking continually of receiving without 
giving. He had failed to realize that 
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giving is an ideal way of receiving. His 
very presence in a local league would 
have given others who were very deaf- 
ened considerable encouragement because 
he had almost completely overcome his 
handicap. 

What can you do? Well, you can be 
happy and being happy will do more 
good to yourself and your friends, 
whether they are deafened or have nor- 
mal hearing, than any other one thing. 
I know that you are thinking that such 
a statement may seem all right from 
some one like myself who knows noth- 
ing of the tragedy of deafness. But, 
after all, my friends, what are the essen- 
tials of a successful life of happiness? 
It does not necessarily involve the abil- 
ity to hear well. Sometimes out of our 
deepest sorrows come the most sublime 
joy and happiness. Let me take a few 
moments, then, to bring to your atten- 
tion, through the words of the great 
men who have lived during the past 
ages, some of the fundamentals for a 
successful, happy life. 

In a recent book entitled, “Flashes 
From the Eternal Semaphore’, some very 
choice sayings along this line have been 
collected and I desire to use them freely 
in what I shall say. 

I know some of you may think that 
you have had a very hard life and I am 
sure,that is true, but one of these eternal 
principles states that the pursuit of easy 
things makes men weak. An old Ger- 
man proverb is, “The hard is the good”, 
and as put by Goethe, the great German 
poet, “If you want to make life easy, 
make it hard.” One of the first laws 
laid down in the Old Testament is, “By 
the sweat of thy brow, thou shalt earn 
thy bread.” You all know the proverb 
of Solomon, “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways and be wise; 
which having no guide, overseer or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” “It 
is following the path of least resistance 
that makes rivers and men crooked.” The 
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famous lecturer, Parlette, put it this way, 
“Strength and struggle travel together.” 
Washington Irving framed it in these 
words, “Great minds have purposes, 
others have wishes; little minds are 
tamed and subdued by misfortune, but 
great minds rise above them.” And 
thus we could go on quoting words of 
great men who sensed this truth. The 
phrasing of it is very different by those 
in different environments, but the idea 
remains. So I repeat that one of these 
great truths which has been brought to 
us through the ages is that the hard 
things to do bring us the greatest joy 
in life. 

Another eternal principle was put by 
Plato in these words, “The first and best 
victory is to conquer self; to be con- 
quered by self is, of all things, the most 
shameful and vile.” The famous Italian 
philosopher and painter, Da _ Vinci, 
frames the same truth this way, “You 
will never have a greater or a lesser 
dominion than that over yourself.” The 
great Rousseau says: “My liveliest de- 
light is in having conquered myself.” 
Then the wise Solomon put it thus, “Who 
then is free? The wise man who can 
govern himself. He that ruleth his spirit 
is greater than he that taketh a city.” 


The great preacher, Henry Ward 
Beecher, once said, “The elect, those 
who will; the non-elect, those who 
won't.” 


You will see from these sayings of 
the wise men of the ages that a second 
great principle is that we must have 
power over ourselves and have the will 
to do anything which should be done. 
Jesus, the master teacher, put it in this 
way, “Enter ye in at the strait gate, 
for wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat; be- 
cause strait is the gate and narrow the 
way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” You know that 
there is a geometric principle which 
states that a straight line is the shortest 
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distance between two points. In the 
saying that I have just quoted, the author 
had in mind this general principle. After 
all, there are very few simple things in 
life which really must be obeyed in or- 
der to go straight to the kind of happi- 
ness for which everybody is striving. I 
do not have to rehearse these simple 
principles because you all know what 
they are, but it requires conquering one’s 
self and the will to follow the high 
purposes, which we know will give us 
the happiness for which we are striving. 
After all, the things most worth while 
in life are the ordinary things of life, 
and that brings me to the third princi- 
ple which the wise men have all agreed 
upon, namely, that joy dwells in the or- 
dinary. Socrates, the great philosopher, 
phrases the truth in these words: “Con- 
tentment is natural wealth; luxury, arti- 
ficial poverty.” Shakespeare says: “Su- 
perfluity comes sooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer.” Then Ten- 
nyson puts the thought in this way: 


“Howe’er it be it seems to me, 
"Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


Here are some of the reflections of EI- 
bert Hubbard on this same great truth: 


“Ozone and friendship will be our 
stimulants—let the drugs, tobacco, and 
strong drink go forever. Natural joy 
brings no headaches and no heartaches.” 

“Paths of kindness are paved with 
happiness.” 

Here is one of Lord Houghton’s: 
“Do not grasp at the stars, but do life’s 
plain, common work as it comes, certain 
that daily duties and daily bread are the 
sweetest things of life.” It is put very 
plainly by Frank Crane. He wrote: 
“The people of the world may be di- 
vided into two classes, those who find 
their happiness in the usual, and those 
who find their happiness in the unusual. 
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The first are, as a rule, healthy, contented, 
helpful and optimistic. The second are, 
as a rule, morbid, restless, pessimistic 
and nuisances to all around them. I call 
that man truly converted, or enlightened, 
or born again, or emancipated, who has 
purged his soul of the lust for the ex- 
ceptional ; who has learned that the great- 
est fun in the world is to enjoy those 
pleasures of life that are common to 
all the race.” 

I think I have quoted enough from 
the wise sayings of the ages to bring 
to our attention this great truth to which 
I am sure you all agree, namely, that 
joy dwells in the ordinary. 

Another principle or truth which I 
wish to call to your attention is illus- 
trated by this old rhyme: 


“A wise old owl lived in an oak; 
The more he saw the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke the more he heard ; 
Why can’t we be like that wise bird?” 


Most of us say too much and give too 
little attention to what we say. I remem- 
ber in a conversation with Thomas A. 
Edison he told me that he frequently 
longed to hear the after-dinner speeches 
which were given on the various occa- 
sions when he was an honor guest. Fi- 
nally a hearing aid was invented which 
made it possible for him to listen to 
these speeches. He said that after his 
first experience with such a hearing aid 
he realized how blessed he had been all 
those years. There are certain things 
that we do want to hear, but I think it 
is particularly important for a group of 
hard of hearing people to choose well 
the thoughts which they express in words 
because of the extra difficulty which peo- 
ple have in interpreting them. 

You remember the incident which hap- 
pened shortly after the crucifixion of 
Christ, when Peter denied emphatically 
that he ever knew his Master. Those 
around him joined in saying to him: 
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a greater truth uttered. It is very true 
that a hard of hearing person usually 
betrays the fact that he is hard of hear- 
ing by his speech. However, if the 
thoughts which are framed are beautiful 
he will always have an anxious listener. 

I think the quotations which Iam now 
going to give will have even a greater 
force with hard of hearing persons than 
with those who have no difficulty in 
hearing what is said: 

“The tongue of the wise is in_ his 
heart, the heart of the fool is in his 
mouth.” —Solomon. 

“Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes 
fall back dead, 

But God Himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said.”—Will Carlton. 

“Give every man thine ear, but few 
thy voice.”—Shakespeare. 

“Open your mouth and your purse 
cautiously ; and your stock of wealth and 
reputation shall, at least in repute, be 
great.” —Zimmerman. 

“Silence is a true friend who never 
betrays.” —Confuctus. 

“The tongue of the fool is the key of 
his counsel, which in a wise man, wisdom 
hath in keeping.”—Socrates. 

“After all, perhaps it is better to re- 
main silent and be thought a fool, than 
to speak and remove all doubt.”—Elbert 
Hubbard. 

I think that these are enough quota- 
tions to convince us that one of the 
fundamental principles of life for being 
happy is to guard well the things we say 
to each other; and let me again empha- 
size that this is particularly important, it 
seems to me, to people who have become 
deafened. Already we have had diffi- 
culty in our own organization by too 
much wagging of tongues when the wag- 
ger was in a high emotional state. I 
have been guilty myself and have after- 
wards felt sorry. It was reported that 
one of our local leagues was almost on 
the point of withdrawing from the Fed- 
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eration because several persons did too 
much talking and too little thinking. 

Oh, my friends, I don’t think there is 
anything in life which causes more pain 
and sorrow than an unguarded tongue. 
And as you have heard, this is no new 
thought. It has rung down through the 
ages, “Thy speech betrayeth thee.” 

The last principle which I wish to 
bring to our attention is one which prob- 
ably needs only to be mentioned for us 
all to agree. It is put very tersely by 
Paul in the statement, “The wages of 
sin is death.” There are certain things 
that experience of the ages has taught 
us which we should not do, and if we 
do not practice these fundamental laws 
of life and progress, it inevitably leads 
to sorrow and unhappiness. It is not 
just a text for a preacher at a revival 
meeting, but this same truth runs through- 
out all religions and all philosophies and 
is sung by the poets. For example, I 
have just quoted the great apostle of 
Christianity. Buddha frames the truth 
in this way, “Pain is the outcome of 
sin.” Confucius in this way, “Our head- 
strong passions shut the doors of our 
souls against God.” Then the great 
writer, Shakespeare, “Every inordinate 
cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is 
a fiend.” 

I shall quote a few more: 

“God hath yoked to guilt her pale 
torment, misery.”—Bryant. 

“The blossoms of passion, gay and 
luxuriant flowers, are bright and full of 
fragrance, but they beguile us and lead 
us astray and their odor is deadly.”— 
Longfellow. 

“A conscience void of offense before 
God and man is an inheritance for 
Eternity.”—Daniel Webster. 

It was not necessary for me to give 
you these quotations to convince you 
that the experience of the ages has 
shown that this is a fundamental law of 
happiness and I could spend the rest 
of the morning giving illustrations taken 
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from great historical characters to em- 
phasize this, but you have so frequently 
heard them that it is unnecessary to say 
more. Without obeying this funda- 
mental law there can be no happiness. 
Men and women who laugh at it and try 
to demonstrate its falsity sooner or later 
wreck their lives and suffer much misery. 
There is nothing truer in this world than, 
“The wages of sin is death.” 

It may seem that what I have said 
is somewhat foreign to our Federation 
work but the point which I am trying 
to emphasize is this: that if you exam- 
ine all the religions, the philosophies, 
and the sayings of the great men who 
have lived during the past centuries, you 
will find that they have all agreed that 
these simple principles which I have 
briefly reviewed are the fundamentals 
for living a happy life. As I reviewed 
this in my mind and asked the question, 
“Are any of these dependent upon hav- 
ing the ability to hear people speak?”, 
I was forced to conclude that that was 
not so. I sometimes think that you who 
have been forced to overcome this phys- 
ical handicap have developed strength of 
character and disposition which is due 
to a certain extent to the thing which 
you call a misfortune. When I see such 
sunny dispositions as have some of the 
leaders of the Federation who have be- 
come deafened, such as our past leader, 
Dr. Berry, our Miss Peck, our Miss 
Wright whom I have come to know so 
well, and a score of others whom I could 
mention, I realize what can be done in 
following out these fundamental princi- 
ples which lead to happiness. 

My plea to you today, then, is that 
the greatest service you can render the 
Federation is to cultivate these princi- 
ples of happiness and radiate them to 
those with whom you mingle and con- 
vince them that you have conquered 
yourself and your handicap. If each 
member of the Federation as now con- 
stituted should go out into the world 
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with this attitude, it would work a revo- 
lution in our country, especially among 
the deafened. 

I want to promise you that I have sin- 
cerely asked myself the question, “What 
can I do?”’, and have made up my mind 
to give my best effort to this work 
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during the next two years. I am sure 
we can do a great work when I realize 
the men and women who are associated 
with me and when I know their enthusi- 
asm. I not only want you to ask the 
question, “What can J do?”, but I want 
you to find the answer and do it. 





Helping the Isolated Deafened 


By Laura Stove. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I wish to focus attention on one par- 

ticular phase of the subject. The 
very word deafness carries a suggestion 
of isolation, and it is easily apparent 
that a deafened person living in the 
heart of a great city might allow his 
affliction to cut him off from his fellow- 
beings. Fortunately, however, there are 
now seventy-three organizations in our 
larger cities reaching out to establish 
contacts with those whom deafness has 
touched. 

Leaving the highways, then, to the 
special care of such organizations, let 
us turn and explore along the byways, 
for there we shall find persons isolated 
by distance as well as by deafness. 

One woman wrote to the Volta Bu- 
reau: “I am on a homestead, no means 
to visit a specialist now or carry out my 
long-intended dream to study lip-reading. 
My husband has become tired and used 
to my deafness. He smokes constantly, 
so I cannot learn lip-reading, even a 
little, from him.” 

There are hundreds — thousands — of 
similar cases, but so far no carefully 
thought-out plan on a large scale has 
been made to search for such persons and 
gather them into a centralized unit. 

Let us consider, first, the needs of 
these widely scattered deafened; second, 
what has already been done for them; 
third, what might be done. 


] N considering the isolated deafened 





It is difficult to say what is their 
greatest need, but probably we should no 
be far wrong in putting sympathetic 
understanding first. In some communi- 
ties there are solitary cases of deafness— 
individuals living where no other person 
in the whole countryside knows what it 
means to drop out of the world of sound. 
Sympathetic friends, instruction in lip- 
reading, information on reliable hearing 
aids, warning against fake cures, voca- 
tional advice for the young people—these 
are their principal needs, identical with 
the needs of the hard of hearing every- 
where, with greater or less emphasis on 
certain features. As a rule, these per- 
sons need less vocational advice but more 
frequent warnings against quackery. 
Probably no others are so prone to re- 
spohd to advertisements of “sure cures” 
as these men and women who, in the 
long winter evenings, scan every page of 
the newspapers, circulars, and journals 
which find their way into the rural mail 
boxes. 

Now let us see what has been done 
to meet these needs. As far back as 
1887 the Volta Bureau began receiving 
inquiries from the deafened. All such 
queries from that day to this have re- 
ceived careful attention. Specific ques- 
tions have been answered and general 
information freely supplied ; but over and 
over the disappointing word has gone 
back to the inquirer: “No, lip-reading 
can not be learned by means of a corre- 
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spondence course.” Over and over we 
have been impressed with the fact that 
there are many persons who cannot af- 
ford time or money for attendance at a 
school of lip-reading. As a rule, these 
are the very ones who cannot use the 
average lip-reading textbook to advan- 
tage. 

In addition to giving out information 
to inquirers, the Volta Bureau has spon- 
sored a correspondence club for the iso- 
lated deafened. Nine years ago, after a 
number of local organizations had been 
established and had proved their worth, 
it occurred to a young lady, herself hard 
of hearing, to start this club for some 
of those who could not join the local 
leagues. She was Winnifred Washburn 
(now Mrs. Raymond Mileham) and she 
had just begun a regular department in 
the Votta Review known as the Friend- 
ly Corner, a department in which all 
readers were invited to discuss problems 
of mutual interest. Through this depart- 
ment she spread news of the club. No 
fees, entrance or yearly, were required, 
and it grew rapidly. It soon became ap- 
parent that the Volta Bureau was not 
prepared to handle this young and lusty 
child without financial aid. It was there- 
fore decided to require all members to 
subscribe for the Votta Review. Natu- 
rally, this checked the rapid growth, with 
one especially unfortunate result. Some 
who needed the club contacts most were 
unable to pay the subscription price. For 
some of these Miss Washburn herself 
provided subscriptions. 

For four years she directed the club, 
receiving and answering all personal 
letters in addition to the “round robins” 
which were circulated among groups of 
twelve. Then she went the way of most 
young ladies—to the marriage altar—and 
since that time the work has been super- 
vised by an unidentified person known 
simply as The Friendly Lady. 

No direct drive for members has ever 
been made, for the simple reason that 
the Bureau could not employ a full-time 
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club secretary, with an assistant, to han- 
dle the work. Consequently, most of the 
work has been volunteer. There have 
been volunteer leaders and supervisors, 
and the club has grown and prospered. 
It has raised a small sum of money, the 
interest from which provides subscrip- 
tions for those who find themselves in 
a “tight pinch” financially. The money 
contributed was only a little over three 
hundred dollars, but through investment 
and reinvestment the club now has eleven 
shares of stock, with a market value of 
approximately $1,000, and yielding $55 
interest, so that 18 subscriptions may be 
provided each year. 


The C. C., as the club is generally 
known, is at present made up of 170 
members ranging in age from 18 to 80. 
No meetings are held except social gath- 
erings at Federation Conferences. Occa- 
sionally, business meetings are conducted 
by mail, when form letters are sent out 
requesting votes on certain pertinent 
questions. 

The club is divided into groups of ten 
or twelve, each group having a leader. 
A ring letter is circulated among the 
members of each group. These letters 
are informal, touching on everything from 
chicken raising to modern art. The 
groups are reorganized every eighteen 
months that new contacts may be made. 
The organization is exceedingly demo- 
cratic—we have factory workers and col- 
lege graduates, among the latter a fellow 
of the National Research Council. There 
are authors, bookworms, travelers, stay- 
at-homes and busy farmers. One mem- 
ber said that the letters supply the froth 
of life, the little things which the hard 
of hearing miss in their daily contacts; 
another enthusiastically declared that 
every letter in her group was worthy of 
a place in the Atlantic Monthly. The 
spirit which pervades the club is a healthy, 
wholesome, vigorous one—just what the 
isolated deafened need. There are no 
dispensers of trite and commonplace 
cheer. The most popular members are 
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those who have developed the best sense 
of humor. 

Planned originally for the isolated 
deafened, the C. C. now numbers among 
its members some of the most prominent 
workers in local, national, and interna- 
tional fields, persons so busy that it is a 
wonder they can find the time for this 
added activity. The fact that they do in- 
dicates clearly enough the value of club 
membership. The organization has proved 
its worth beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Only this month a member wrote: “I 
don’t know what I should do without 
the ring letters. I receive personal ones, 
too, from my present group and many 
of those who were with me in other 
groups. You see, I am situated so that 
I cannot reach any of the lip-reading 
classes or leagues or have any associa- 
tion whatever with hard of hearing per- 
sons. Were it not for the Votta Re- 
view and the C. C., I should know prac- 
tically nothing about what others of the 
same handicap are doing, or how they 
are cothbating the problem of deafness.” 

Having established itself, it is now 
high time for the club to lay careful 
plans for future development. It should 
align itself with sister organizations. I 
wish to outline what I consider a feas- 
ible working program, but first I will 
mention other efforts to reach the iso- 
lated deafened. 

In 1926, Miss Ruth Robinson, serving 
on the Federation Publicity Committee, 
wrote articles which were published in 
a number of farm and church papers. 
These articles explained the purposes and 
accomplishments of the Federation. Hun- 
dreds of letters of inquiry poured into 
the Federation office as a result. Natu- 
rally, they could not receive personal at- 
tention, so excellent form letters giving 
general information were sent to all in- 
quirers. The writers were also solicited 
for Federation membership, to which a 
few responded. Articles about the Volta 
Bureau have also appeared in newspa- 
pers and journals from time to time, 
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always resulting in a deluge of inquiries. 
Our potential club members are many in 
number. 

Now to turn our faces to the future. 
I believe, first of all, that a club for the 
isolated deafened should always be na- 
tional or international in character. 
Through the human interest stories told 
in the ring letters, close horizons melt 
away. A wider field of acquaintances 
brings a larger outlook on life. “A girl 
on a farm in southern Texas tells how 
she helped her brother kill, bring home, 
and skin an alligator; a Montana ranch- 
er describes a western blizzard; a woman 
in South Carolina gives a picture of an 
old colonial estate. With these glimpses 
of real life isolation gives way to a 
broader vision. No local club could pos- 
sibly supply the diversified interests of 
a national or international one. The 
groups are always arranged with the 
idea of bringing into communication per- 
sons widely removed. 

I believe that such a club should take 
its rightful place with other organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing and help 
to support the national work. 

There should be membership fees 
scaled to suit varying purses. There 
should be a full-time secretary, with at 
least one assistant. 

Such a club could not raise money as 
local organizations do. It should, there- 
fore, have an endowment fund, for fees 
alone would not support the work. I be- 
lieve that a carefully selected committee 
could make contacts with philanthropists 
and foundations that would bring tangi- 
ble results. With nine years of service 
to its credit, there is something on which 
to base requests for assistance. 

Once financed, the club should begin 
work along practical lines. Members 
could be sought by various means, not 
overlooking church and farm journals 
as a valuable medium. 

The practical information about hear- 
ing devices, quackery, etc., that is avail- 
able to members of local leagues should 
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be circulated among these scattered mem- 
bers by means of printed pamphlets; 
but one of the greatest needs of all is 
a course of instruction in lip-reading 
planned especially for isolated deafened 
adults. 

They need quantities of simple mate- 
rial and plenty of suggestions for the 
family members and the friends who 
must assist in giving the lessons. To 
meet this specific need our foremost 
teachers of lip-reading should write care- 
fully detailed outlines of instructions for 
those who cannot enjoy the benefit of a 
school. 

I mentioned this need to a woman 
prominent in our work. She immediately 
said: “Before we begin encouraging home 
study of lip-reading I should like to see 
the pioneer teachers fittingly compen- 
sated. Home study would undermine 
the schools.” 

It is my personal opinion that it would 
have just the opposite effect. 

Let me give what I consider an anal- 
ogous case. After the Armistice was 
signed, in 1918, 2,000,000 soldiers re- 
turned to the United States. The ma- 
jority of them carried War Risk Insur- 
ance, convertible into peace-time policies. 
Uncle Sam’s rates were lower than those 
of commercial companies. Underwriters 
apprehended results, but contrary to ex- 
pectations, the outcome was favorable 
to them. 

Ex-soldiers talked insurance to broth- 
ers, sisters, friends. Some of the 
veterans retained the full $10,000 gov- 
ernment policies and added as much com- 
mercial protection as they could carry. 
Persons who had never before given a 
thought to insurance began to look into 
the matter. Commercial companies have 
prospered through the publicity supplied 
by a powerful, low-priced competitor. 

It seems to me that our teachers need 
have no fear of results from the home 
study of lip-reading. In assisting the 
isolated deafened they will be giving 
wide publicity to their profession. 
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Turning now from the more prosaic 
side of the work, let me tell you of a 
few incidents showing how a corre- 
spondence club can extend its influence. 

A number of years ago a young Rus- 
sian girl fled with her family from a 
country plunged into the upheaval of 
revolution. Not long after she landed 
in Canada her partial deafness became 
total. Nevertheless, she learned to 
speak and write English, and to read it 
from the lips, in a manner that puts 
some of us to shame. I fully believe 
that some of her achievements are due 
to the inspiration of the Correspondence 
Club. This is what she wrote about 
her membership: 

“After considerable coaxing I con- 
sented to join the C. C. and then—the 
first load of friendship arrived! Won- 
derful was the only suitable word. Just 
think, here were a number of persons 
whose existence I did not suspect up 
to that time, and here they were with 
their tales of all kinds of interesting 
or amusing experiences, with their hu- 
mor, wit, cheer, and friendship! 

“Every new round of the letters has 
been like a trip into Adventureland, or 
a delightful evening before an open fire- 
place in a circle of close-picked friends. 
What is, more—you are no longer hard 
of hearing, and if you happen to re- 
member that you are in a group of 
people of varying dégrees of deafness, 
it is only in connection with John Fer- 
rall’s wise maxim, that the deafened 
are the smartest people on earth!” 

In January, 1928, a member of the 
Moscow Club of Fluent Lip Readers 
wrote to the Volta Bureau about their 
organization. The letter was published 
in the Friendly Corner. Immediately 
our Americanized Russian wrote to the 
Friendly Lady telling about a young 
deafened niece of hers, still in the home- 
land, living in a small inland town. She 
said: “You Americans cannot possibly 
know what a small town in Russia is 
like. I tell my niece about our Ameri- 
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can organizations and about lip reading, 


but she cannot comprehend it. It sounds 
to her like a fairy tale. Oh, if she could 
only go to Moscow and _ study lip- 


reading.” 

Today she is there, working her way 
and paying for her own lessons. The 
necessary contacts were made through 
the American Correspondence Club. 
Furthermore, our organization raised 
$25.00 and sent it to the Moscow Club 
that they might begin work among the 
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great number of Russia’s isolated deaf- 
ened. 

The entire history ofthe C. C. is 
made up of just such human interest 
stories. Hundreds of others are waiting 
to be written. 

The isolated deafened must be reached. 
A strongly organized, well-financed cor- 
respondence club seems to be the best 
medium. We have the foundation of 
such an organization. Let us by all 
means assemble our tools and begin to 
build. 





Mental Hygiene as Applied to Work with the 
Deafened from the Psychiatric Social 
Workers’ Point of View 


By Marcaret G. ALLIson 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ENTAL hygienists have so little 
M accurate data about deafness that 
one is not able to make definite 
statements. We can only give the ob- 
servations of the behavior characteristics 
and general mental outlook as the deaf- 
ened people describe it. There does, 
however, appear to be a field for mental 
hygiene with the hard of hearing. 
First, let us consider the child. He is 
influenced by his home environment. 
How many times does it happen that 
parents will not acknowledge a child’s 
handicap in hearing? If the child does 
not realize what the difficulty is, he wili 
probably become mystified and spend =: 
great deal of time brooding over the 
unknown. This will lead to inferiority 
and seclusion. If he does know his han- 
dicap and sees his immediate family deny 
it, what is the result? Practically the 
same as in the above-mentioned, inferior- 
ity, seclusion, sense of shame, etc. In 
either case the child is prevented from 
facing the real facts in a well-balanced 
way. If we are kept from facing reality 
then we become maladjusted individuals. 
From a home where the handicap is 


not given its proper status, what hap- 
pens when the child is sent to school? 
He is out of place to start with. Such 
children are often termed “queer,” 
“dumb,” “feeble-minded,” “stupid,” etc. 
These children find themselves not fitting 
into the group either because of their 
own individual preference or by th 
group feeling. Even if everyone in the 
school tried to make the hard of hearing 
child feel at ease, he would experience 
some' degree of isolation. Often the 
others do not understand, so avoid him. 

If the difficulty has not been discov- 
ered before going to school, the child 
is not conscious of impaired hearing and 
fails to understand his ostracism, which 
cuts him to the quick. The other pupils 
often laugh at him and make him the 
joke. He finds it much easier if he 
withdraws into himself. This will cause 
a forced personality change that may 
seriously menace adult life. 

The 4-A audiometer in schools is a 
big agent in bringing this problem of 
deafness before educators. By this means 
defective ears are found that would other- 
wise go unnoticed. Some of our so-called 
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“stupid” children have been discovered 
to be really bright, but misjudged be- 
cause of defective hearing. When par- 
ents and teachers learn to treat the han- 
dicap in a normal, intelligent way a step 
forward will have been taken in pre- 
venting “inferiority” and anti-social be- 
havior. What could be worse for a child 
than constantly being reminded of his 
handicap? Educational methods are slow- 
ly progressing in the right direction on 
this problem, but have a long way to go. 
When we come to the adult we meet 
added problems. We sometimes find the 
individual who during the period of on- 
coming deafness has never been helped 
in a constructive way to overcome his 
deficiency and so the world terms him 
“queer,” and that ends it. Generally. 
such a person has a personality make-up 
based on suspicion, fear and inferiority. 
What pleasure does he derive from so- 
cial activities? He can’t always hear 
what is said, is sometimes avoided by 
others. He solves the problem by be- 
coming introverted and avoiding people 
because he is felt to be a bore and nui- 
sance. When he has a means of com- 
munication, such as an earphone or 
speech-reading, still the experiences of 
the past often embitter him. This is the 
period where a mental hygienist can be 
of value. The patient needs to be helped 
to understand himself, and both hearing 
and deafened associates need to be given 
an understanding of his problem and 
their part in the readjustment. 
Employment is one of the difficult 
phases in the readjustment of the deaf- 
ened adult. The majority of employment 
managers think if people are deafened 
they are likely to have serious accidents, 
will not be able to do the work, and in 
general are poor personal risks. How- 
ever, firms employing the deafened have 
found the above to be erroneous. What 
effect does the refusal of job after job 
have on the hard of hearing person who 
knows his deafness is the only reason 
for being refused? It is often just this 
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factor that brings the individual to a 
mental hygienist. Speaking of employ- 
ment brings to mind an experiment that 
was tried in employing a few deafened 
people. It did not prove successful. Was 
it because the deafened employees were 
not capable? No, the reason apparently 
was because no one was interested enough 
to push the experiment. We must always 
remember that when a new project is 
laid before a business concern we cannot 
expect the business people to push it or 
be enthusiastic over it. The enthusiasm 
and energy have to come from the pro- 
moter. This is a factor which often 
causes our failure. The goal is to keep 
the project before the eyes of the neces- 
sary parties in a tactful, forceful way. 
Ultimately the idea will be carried out 
by the concern as though it originated 
with them. 

There is one particular firm where 
deafened men are employed. The man- 
ager there said: “If other concerns would 
take the same proportion of handicaps, 
the problem would be almost solved.” 
Even when a concern has taken on a 
definite project, a follow-up by the 
placement worker is never amiss. Often 
the visit is made at the critical time when 
some maladjustment has arisen and the 
worker is able to give both employer and 
employee a clear understanding of the 
difficulty as well as of each other. The 
better and more understanding contact 
we can make with both employer and 
employee, the better results we can at- 
tain. It is just as important to place 
hard of hearing people in employment 
they are suited for and like as it is 
hearing people. If a man dislikes me- 
chanical work, why try to have him like 
it? It will eventually lead to difficulties. 

There are a great many deafened peo- 
ple who seek assistance in finding em- 
ployment. Those who are middle aged 
and have no special qualifications are 
very difficult to place. At the present 
time there is a decided trend in industry 
not to employ the middle-aged person, 
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even if he has no handicaps. In view 
of this, the chance for the middle-aged 
person with a handicapis therefore slight. 

There are those individuals who are 
poor personnel risks in spite of their 
handicap. They are prone to lay their 
unemployment to their deafness instead 
of to the real trouble. It is necessary to 
help such persons understand themselves 
and thus endeavor to adjust them to 
their handicap and environment. Often- 
times they become employable, and take 
a constructive interest in activities. We 
must be especially patient and under- 
standing with the person who comes to 
us with a wall of defense built around 
him. Often such hard of hearing people 
do not want to be helped and have an 
excuse for everything they do, thus mak- 
ing their actions and attitudes right, and 
the other person’s wrong. This is not 
a problem of the hard of hearing per- 
sons alone, because we meet it elsewhere. 
Such traits of personality are shown by 
peopie with and without physical handi- 
caps. These individuals are inclined to 
see things as they wish them to be, not 
as they are. 


Certain types of cases that must be 
watched are those beginning psychoses. 
It is easy to believe the personality 
changes are due primarily to deafness. 
There is no question but that deafness 
is a very important factor, but to what 
extent is often open to question. This 
angle of the subject requires a great deal 
of research and study. We must be able 
to notice these abnormal changes when 
they begin the same as with hearing 
people; be able to determine to a fair 
degree how much the deafness is con- 
tributing and what steps should prop- 
erly be taken to aid the individual. This 
is decidedly in the province of the men- 
tal hygienist, and as yet there has been 
practically no contribution to this phase 
of the work. 


In regard to overcoming handicaps, 
Dr. Jastrow has made the following re- 
marks in his book, Keeping Mentally Fit: 
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“If you have a handicap, it may act as 
a spur to conquer it. It is said that 
Demosthenes had a speech defect. In 
his resolve to overcome it, he became 
the greatest orator of all Greece. Byron 
had a club-foot, and despite it, or as 
we should say, in overcompensation for 
it, he became the best swimmer in all 
England, and a good rider as well as a 
famous poet. Our own Roosevelt sought 
the open spaces of the great West to 
overcome his physical weakness and be- 
came the Colonel of the Rough Riders, 
a strenuous President, a hunter of big 
game in Africa. 

“Tt is the fashion now to call this an 
inferiority complex. When you make a 
proper compensation, you go along the 
line of Demosthenes, Byron and Roose- 
velt. But if your handicap embitters your 
life and sours your disposition because 
you are crippled and not like other folks, 
it may distort your character as well as 
your career, and invite ‘failure. 

“The overcoming of handicaps must 
be common among those who make a 
moderate success in life; we know more 
about the great ones. Whether they 
learn to bear their cross and make the 
best of it or really overcome a defect, 
the gallery of fame of those who belong 
to this class should cheer others who 
have a like problem.” 

Beethoven, in spite of his deafness, 
composed music he never heard. When 
totally deafened he gave to the world his 
masterpiece, “The Ninth Symphony,” 
or sometimes known as “The Choral 
Symphony.” It may have been due to 
his handicap which deprived him of the 
hearing musical world that he gave a 
symphony unlike any other in form and 
an orchestra whose instrumentation in 
size was unknown to that time. 

It is for the individuals who have not 
worked out a compensation that the men- 
tal hygienist is especially needed to coun- 
sel and steer. It is necessary for anyone 
who is helping to rehabilitate and read- 
just human beings to have a practical, 
working knowledge of mental hygiene. 
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We must look more and more for the 
“why” of behavior. 

In such a short time it has been pos- 
sible only to touch on a few phases of 
this work. It is a work to which every 
psychologist, physician, otologist, psychi- 
atrist, educator and social worker should 
give all they possibly can to research and 
understanding. As Mr. Herbert C. Par- 
sons said: “Not to be interested in men- 
tal hygiene is to ignore the claim of 
one’s fellow human beings to mental 
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health and the obligation of society to 
protect its interests by meeting that claim. 
It appeals to the layman, if he have a 
spark of concern in mankind, first be- 
cause of its unique and priceless service 
to the person who is in peril of mental 
disorder or who suffers under the handi- 
cap of mental defect, and secondly be- 
cause of the stake all of us have in the 
common health, strength and effective- 
ness of human lives that are being lived 
out in our community.” 





Experiments on the Deafened for the Benefit 
of the Deafened 


By Aucusrus G. Poutman, M. D. 
St. Lows 


of the meeting at Chautauqua Lake 

that I would inform this organiza- 
tion of whatever progress has been made. 
that came to my attention, for the relief 
of the hard of hearing. 

I would like to inform you that a 
very careful investigation of conditions 
in Europe was made, and no one need 
go abroad to have the best possible treat- 
ment. The American otologists are far 
superior to the European otologists. 

The second discovery which I made, 
which may interest you, is that by far 
the best majority of the women who are 
hard of hearing seem to compensate by 
being extremely attractive. I am some- 
what embarrassed because I have at my 
left a young woman who is going to 
make my words intelligible to you, and 
Dr. Newhart promised to interpret what 
I have to say in terms of reasonable 
language. The only real apology I have 
to make is to Miss Worcester, who is 
largely responsible for my being here. 

It has been pointed out that all people 
may be divided into two general classes, 
those who can hear well but-will not 
listen and those who can only hear 
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poorly but who will listen. It is cus- 
tomary for those people who hear well 
to commiserate with those who hear 
poorly by telling them there is not really 
anything worth while listening to. 
There are two sorts of investigators. 
The first kind of investigator is the man 
who studies his problem ‘from early 
morning to late at night year in and 
year out, and a recent application of 
this is “day by day in every way he 
becomes better and better,” and he 
knows more about the subject matter. 
There is another type of investigator 
who also indulges in the same sort of 
indoor exercise and as a result of his 
research work he knows less and less. 
Just so there are two viewpoints on 
hearing. One series of investigators 
study the anatomy and physiology and 
pathology and the physics and _ that 
science of qualifying adjectives known 
as psychology, and they arrive at the 
conclusion that the whole apparatus is 
from one end to the other marvelously 
well adapted to perform the very func- 
tion that it does. Another group of 
investigators also study the anatomy and 
the physiology and the pathology and 
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otology and psychology and they arrive 
at the obvious conclusion that it is a 
wonder that anybody can hear anything 
at all. 


It is my misfortune, if you like, to 
have been born protesting and I like 
to take an opposite viewpoint, and this 
opposite viewpoint might be illustrated 
by a simple story of the two brothers 
who were opposites. One was fat and 
the other thin; one tall and the other 
short. One was optimistic and the other 
pessimistic. These two brothers were in 
partnership and a friend remarked on 
the fact that they got along so well to- 
gether and wondered how it was possible. 
At the end of the year it was explained, 
the obstinate one took what he thought 
was right and George got what was left. 


And following, therefore, the program 
of the American Otological Society and 
the apportioning of its very wonderful 
campaign at various educational institu- 
tions, this organization has taken unto 
itself that which it feels is right and I 
am only taking what is left. 


I have a homely philosophy that there 
perhaps is not very much to see in a 
sound transmission system. An oculist 
would, for example, not examine the 
eyeballs of his patients with a stetho- 
scope to find out what is the matter, be- 
cause one would not listen at an eye, 
and by about the same token it may be 
possible that one will not see very much 
by examining an ear. In order to 
examine an ear we must listen to it. 


I realize that a vast majority of those 
people who are deafened are suffering 
from defections, mechanical defections, 
in the middle ear system, a thing the 
otologists usually call concussion deaf- 
ness. If they are suffering from me- 
chanical disabilities, there may be some 
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mechanical means devised by which their 
hearing may be improved, and this is 
exactly the program which I have out- 
lined for myself, at Buffalo, to try any- 
thing and everything which is legitimate 
and reasonable, to correct what I con- 
sider to be deformities. 

I can not take the time to indicate 
the methods which are being employed, 
but I assure you that after twenty-nine 
years of specialization on the dumb I 
am now finally drifting over into the 
field of specialization on the deaf. And 
although I have only been at this work 
for the past six months I am pleased 
to report that we are making progress 
along this line of trying out those things 
which ‘have not been done in the inter- 
ests of the deafened people. 

It is my contention in the program 
which we have outlined at Buffalo at a 
perfectly private laboratory, as I have 
indicated, to try anything and try 
everything, particularly those things 
which have not been tried, which can be 
reasonable and legitimate and to which 
we can get the only type of rabbit which 
may be employed, that is the deafened 
person himself. We believe in the next 
few years there will be tremendous 
progress made, particularly in the type 
of deafness which I choose to call 
asenile deafness or pre-senile deafness, 
where the progressive loss of hearing is 
marked and apparently in these cases we 
are able by very simple methods to over- 
come the disability. 

I shall be very happy as soon as any- 
thing shows up to broadcast these 
methods. They must be very simple 
methods. They must be methods which 
can be applied anywhere by almost any- 
one because of the enormous number 
of handicapped people for whom we are 
doing very little. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss TIMBERLAKE (Washington) : We know 
that a child who has never heard but who 
has a certain degree of residual hearing can 
be taught to understand language. Can an 
adult who has heard normally, then lost most 


of his hearing, he taught to use that hearing? 
Can his hearing be re-educated to the extent 
that it actually improves? 

Dr. PoHLMAN: The question of re-educa- 
tion of hearing is a question which can not b 
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answered in a very few words. We know quite 
definitely that this much is true, that if a child 
has residual hearing and does not have it 
trained the child will not learn to hear. The 
effort to hear will be too great and the 
child will refuse to learn to hear. The same 
thing has been found in music. If a child 
has never heard music until it is ten years 
of age, its musical appreciation will be 
blighted. I have had a case of a woman who 
claimed she was stone deaf who described a 
bugle call sounding something like a string 
of sausages, and yet so far as an audio- 
metric test is concerned this woman had per- 
fect pitch discrimination. The answer was 
she never had been exposed to music until 
she was over ten years of age. She had 
never heard a piano. 

How far the re-education of those people 
who are deafened can be carried, is, I think, 
still problematic. 

I doubt very much whether we could in- 
crease the hearing of such individuals. I do 
believe, however, that you can_ re-educate 
their attention factor so that they can develop 
in the way of handling the material which 
comes to them. I will give you an illustra- 
tion. In St. Louis we have a Jesuit Father 
who is this type of individual. If you give 
him a certain pitch and then strike a 256 
tuning fork, he will tell you time after time 
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that that is 9,460 vibrations. I thought he 
had wonderfully acute hearing, but when I 
took him to the laboratory I found out his 
hearing is not as good as mine. He hears 
in his mind. In other words, those people 
who are short on the acute sense of hearing, 
use their brains. I think that anyone who 
has been, abroad for any length of time will 
appreciate just exactly what I mean. When 
you go to a strange country and listen to 
the talk on the street, after you have been 
there for some time, a few words will begin 
to crystallize out of the jumble you hear and 
the speech will become more and more intel- 
ligible. If you don’t believe that, just try to 
use the telephone, which I believe has only 
a twenty per cent intelligibility in a foreign 
language and see how far you will get. It is 
almost impossible. I don’t believe I can an- 
swer your question in any other way. 


Miss KENNEDY (Boston): What is residual 
hearing in the adult deafened? 


Dr. PoHtMAN: By residual hearing in the 
adult we mean the amount of hearing that can 
be used if the sounds that come to the indi- 
vidual are sufficiently loud. The scale of hear- 
ing can not be developed and educated. Ap- 
preciation of what people hear can be devel- 
oped. 





Leadership 


By Epirn L. Groner 
Executive Secretary, Y. W. C. A., Cleveland, Ohio 


sentials for leadership and _ then 

some of the principles of group 
work, for I understand that most of you 
are engaged in some kind of group 
work. Either you are a member or a* 
leader of a group in some community. 

The essential thing in leadership is 
the relationship to other people, for one 
cannot be a leader unless others are 
involved. 

Every good leader will endeavor to 
develop the full abilities of other people. 
I consider leadership a sacred trust, one 
which means that we are perfectly will- 
ing to draw out all the fine points and 
all the good things that other people 
have. It is not for the sake of our 
embellishment but for the sake of bring- 
ing out all the best qualities within each 
individual with whom we come in con- 


| SHALL try to give first some es- 


tact that we become leaders of groups. 
We must be able to see the possibilities 
in others and in order to do that we need 
to have a sympathetic interest in others. 
Sometimes this interest in others might 
be considered curiosity, but I mean 
something quite different from curiosity. 
We must have a whole-hearted interest 
in the real desires and aims and needs 
of the other person, whoever that person 
may be. This interest need not be per- 
sonal, but it does need to have a quality 
that will remove you from any suspicion 
of curiosity about another person’s 
affairs. 

The leader of a group should give 
members full opportunity for develop- 
ment. If anyone in a group shows a 
special ability for doing a thing, that 
person should be allowed to use his tal- 
ent. Real leadership becomes effective 
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through wise guidance. In urging the 
development of one person, the leader 
should be careful not to deprive another 
person with as much initiative of the 
opportunity of becoming an outstanding 
member of the group. I have noticed in 
some groups a dozen out of thirty or 
forty have developed the work among 
themselves. I think that is bad leader- 
ship on the part of the person in charge 
of the group. A half a dozen or a 
dozen people who are able to carry 
things themselves and make their own 
suggestions are allowed full opportunity 
for self-expression. What about the 
rest? They have just as much need 
and just as much right to their full de- 
velopment as the few with whom the 
leader has found it possible to work 
more easily. 

In the Y. W. C. A., we encountered 
a similar difficulty. In our organization 
there are groups of industrial girls who 
work in the factories, and business and 
professional women. All of the em- 
ployed girls and women were placed in 
the same group—a heterogenous group 
consisting of older women, young girls, 
and middle-aged women. The thing that 
happened to such a group was this: the 
professional women immediately came to 
the fore. They had had experience in 
dealing with people. They had had cer- 
tain opportunities which had developed 
in them capacities and abilities that the 
other girls did not have. The business 
girls would take a little initiative and 
lead out in certain aspects of work; it 
might he said that they simply gravitated 
to the head of the class. The industrial 
girls stayed where they were. They 
were accustomed to sitting at a machine 
and doing as they were told. No one 
ever thought of developing leadership in 
that group because there were no ap- 
parent potentialities. 

The leaders in the association and 
some of the local workers saw that this 
group of womanhood was being de- 
prived of the right to learn how to lead 
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and to develop their own abilities. From 
that time on the industrial girls were 
separated from the business girls’ group 
so that the industrial girls might have 
the same opportunities for development 
given to the business and professional 
women. Placed in a group in which 
every girl had a like background the 
industrial girl was willing and able to 
voice her thoughts in her group. 

In group work we need to work very 
carefully so that we do not develop a 
few chosen individuals who seem to 
have more capacity for development. 
What we rieed to remember is that 
every person in the group is just as 
worthy of our attention and our aid and 
development as any person who shows 
initiative and ability on first sight, for 
our tendency as leaders is always and 
continuously and perpetually to veer off 
to those who naturally respond. It is 
very hard to do this thing that I suggest, 
and, although I am ignorant of the par- 
ticular kinds of problems which you are 
up against in your work, I know that 
as leaders that is the thing that happens 
to us and we must guard to see that 
every person in the group has full de- 
velopment. 

The next thing in developing our re- 
lationship to others is to subordinate our- 
selves. To be a leader one must be be- 
hind pushing instead of in front leading. 
“In order to do that there are three quali- 
ties which I would like to point out that 
I think are very necessary for subordi- 
nating ourselves. The first one is true 
humility, the sense that we have taken 
the job because the job is to be done. 
When it changes and grows in scope, we 
are very apt to throw back our shoulders 
and say, “What a great man am I.” 
That moment is the moment of great 
temptation. Then is the time to remem- 
ber that the job is growing and _ that 
some other leader may be needed. Some 
of the finest leaders I have known have 
worked themselves out of jobs because 
they have had this sense of humility and 
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of understanding that they, themselves, 
are not the important ones in the group. 

The next thing every leader must have is 
the desire for her own personal growth. 
Leaders also need to develop continually 
their own mental and spiritual growth. 
We cannot stand still if we are to be 
the kind of leaders that push from be- 
hind. We need tremendous mental vigor 
and spiritual power to be able to do any 
pushing. It takes more than muscle and 
brawn to push or carry a huge load. At 
this point, let me recommend The Art 
of Thinking by Abbe Ernest Dimnet, 
a French scholar and priest. It is one 
of the best books written along its par- 
ticular line today, and those of you who 
are acquainted with it will agree with 
me when I say that if you have not 
read it you have a great treat in store. 

Another thing a leader needs for 
subordinating herself and for growth is 
an experimental attitude. Never stop 
with old methods. Do not think be- 
cause you did a certain job a certain 
way last year that it should be continued 
to be done that way this year and next. 
Experiment, experiment, experiment! 
That is one of the first and main essen- 
tials if we are not to become hardened 
and woody and stuck in the rut. We 
have to be willing always to try new 
methods and to listen to new voices and 
new ideas. 

I should like to tell you what I feel 
are some of the essentials of group work. 
In the principles of group work the first 
thing to do is to find out the desires of 
the group. Many times you will say to 
yourself in great discouragement, “They 
have no desires. They won’t say any- 
thing. They won’t tell me what they 
want, for they do not know themselves.” 
No group worker knows this situation 
better than a Y. W. C. A. secretary, and 
I judge that you have all had much the 
same experience in your effort to pro- 
ceed along democratic lines in discover- 
ing the desires of your particular group. 
After all, there is some desire, whether 
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apparent or not, or people would not be 
coming to the group. There is something 
they want and the more astute a leader 
the more steadily she will keep at the 
effort to find out what it is the mem- 
bers of the group really want. 

There is another thing which is often 
quite different from their desires, al- 
though the two may run parallel—that 
thing is their needs. Sometimes we find 
that girls come to us with one desire— 
to learn how to dance—and we discover 
their needs are far greater than that and 
much more numerous! We try to give 
them their desire and then, by means of 
suggestion, watching, and calling their at- 
tention to available opportunities, we find 


that the girls who came to dance are 


remaining to think, to learn, to work 
with others, to develop new avenues of 
life and new attitudes and new points 
of view. 

That is the second thing in group 
work, the finding out of the needs. 
People do not just come to you saying, 
Well, what do we need?” In fact, they 
rarely do, but by persistent effort and 
talking with each individual and by re- 
calling the idea that brought the group 
together, you will discover not only their 
desires but their needs. That acuteness _ 
of interest and searching is a quality of 
leadership. 

A third thing most essential to do is 
to give the group a chance to build its 
own program. Do not say to them, 
“Here we are. This is what we are 
going to do now, and this is what we 
are going to do next.” In doing that 
you fail to do the thing that in a group 
is necessary to be done. Let the group 
lead the way. At first those participating 
will probably say, “Well, we don’t know 
what we want to do next week.” And 
it may happen three or four times be- 
fore they are able to rally and begin to 
plan their own programs. The leader 
must wait to see what comes out of it. 
Frequently it is necessary to lay a group 
of suggestions on the table. In our in- 
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dustrial groups suggestions come with 
much greater difficulty than in any other 
groups. Sonietimes it helps to get them 
started to outline some definite courses. 
The industrial girls, as perhaps you 
know, usually begin to work when they 
are very young. They have never had 
a chance to do all the physical things 
they would like to do—clogging, danc- 
ing, swimming, and gymnasium work. 
We have learned from our experience 
that the first thing to do is to suggest 
some of those things. One will say, 
“Yes, that is just what I want to do.” 
Learning to play a ukulele was a popu- 
lar fad a few years ago, and I used to 
be very much amused at the number of 
girls learning to play the ukulele. One 
of our group leaders said “that to learn 
to play the ukulele was the first step in 
education.” It seemed a relatively lowly 
step. But you would be surprised to 
know how many girls learned to sit down 
quietly and take instruction and develop 
an art with their hands and then move 
on slowly from that thing to others un- 
til some of those same girls, after a 
period of years, are taking courses in 
economics, labor problems, correct Eng- 
lish, and some of the things toward 
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which we aim when we begin. The 
group must build its own programs in 
order to have the members feel an in- 
terest in the work of the group. 

One of the functions of the group is 
the development of leadership. Some- 
times we think of the group as apart 
from the individual. Some of the things 
that have impressed me most in watch- 
ing group organizations is to see how 
the reactions, the work of each indi- 
vidual and each personality tend to de- 
velop the individual person next to him. 
A thing that has amazed me is the self- 
confidence and ease with which some of 
our high school club members stand up 
on a platform and preside over meetings. 
It is remarkable to see twelve, t!urteen, 
and fourteen-year-old children conduct- 
ing assemblies, calling on speakers, de- 
veloping the program, and going through 
a course of parliamentary law. That 
ability comes out of the group. Make 
sure that your group develops the indi- 
vidual and that there is plenty of inter- 
play, and that you, as leader, stay in the 
background. Let the group do the work- 
ing together and the rounding out of 
personality. That is a large part of the 
real aim and goal of group work. 





The Tournament 


By Mrs. Roy'MILuer 
St. Lows, Missouri 


, SHE elimination contest preceding 
the finals was held on Monday 
night at the Wade Park Manor, 

and it was intensely exciting and inter- 

esting. This contest was all written and 
consisted first, of twelve sentences; sec- 
ond, of a story about which seven ques- 
tions were asked; and third of a group 
of ten couplets of words of opposite 
meaning, i. e., “black-white”, used in 
sentences. The five highest scores were 
made by 

Miss Margaret Crawley, Speech Read- 
ing Club of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert, Charles- 
ton League. 

Miss Evelyn Parry, New York League. 

Mrs. Irene Wilt Ray, Denver League. 

Miss Marion Matchitt, Minneapolis 
League. 

Honorable mention was given to: 

Miss Genevieve Foley, Toledo League. 

Mrs. Clara McGrew, Chicago League. 

All of the scores showed the expert 
ability of each contestant. It was a 
good game, enthusiastically entered into 
by a group of good players. 
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Tournament 


The entrants in the elimination con- 
test were: 
ZONE I 
Mrs. S. H. Doe, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Miss Annie C. Fiske, Boston. 
Miss Evelyn Parry, New York. 
Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany, Syracuse. 
Zone II 
Mrs. Maude Douglass 
Charleston, S. C. 
Miss Margaret L. Crawley, Philadel- 
phia. 
Miss Anna Wender, Philadelphia. 
Miss Madelene Marshall, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Katherine Kipp Madden, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hubert, 


Zone III 

Miss Joanne E. Heatherton, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Clara McGrew, Chicago. 

Mrs. Mary Nahm, Cleveland. 

Miss Loretta McDonald, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Miss Nancy Lehman, Dayton. 

Miss Marie Cassell, Detroit. 

Miss Marion H. Matchitt, Minneapolis. 

Miss Genevieve M. Foley, Toledo. 

Mrs. Roy M. Miller, St. Louis. 

Mrs. H. O. Winter, St. Paul. 

ZonE IV 

Mrs. Irene Wilt Ray, Denver. 

Miss Eleanor Anderson, Wichita. 

Bright and early on Thursday morn- 
ing, June 27th, the convention assembled 
for the Fourth Annual Lip-Reading 
Tournament held in the beautiful audi- 
torium of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
The Derby at Churchill Downs is no 
greater classic than the Tournament at 
the Annual Convention. Everybody goes 
filled with the excitement of this BIG 
EVENT. It was a glorious morning 
and just right for the rousing and spirit- 
ed parade of the twenty-one champions 
entered in the elimination contest. En- 
thusiasm ran high as these champions 
marched round and round the auditorium 
carrying their League banners. They 
gathered momentum as they went, and 
finally disbanded in the midst of hand- 
waving, cheering and applause. 
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When the audience had at last settled 
down, the Chairman announced that the 
time had come for the actual tourna- 
ment. She explained that the five who 
were to take part were those who had 
made the five highest scores in the 
elimination contest. 

The Chairman then announced the 
nature of the work to be given, the order 
in which it would be given, and what 
would be considered a correct answer. 
There were three groups of material to 
be given by three different readers: first, 
seven sentences, each sentence to be re- 
peated into the microphone, verbatim; 
second, five descriptions of presidents of 
the United States, which required for 
correct answer the name of the person 
described or a repetition of the descrip- 
tion, and third, three anecdotes, each to 
be repeated by the contestant in her own 
words, the point of the story being re- 
quired in order to score a point. 

Then, after reminding the audience 
of the necessity of remaining as quiet 
and as motionless as possible during the 
readings, the Chairman called for the 
contestants, one at a time, in the order 
already given. The audience held its 
breath as it waited for each of these 
remarkable young women to appear, 
quietly, and _ self-possessed, upon the 
platform, take the work, and repeat her 
answers into the microphone, and, oh, 
how delighted it was when the answers 
came correctly because it meant that she 
had scored. It was a very, very trying 
ordeal, requiring not only great skill 
and poise, but also much imagination 
and a keen, alert mind. 

But it takes good readers as well as 
good lip-readers to play this game, and 
there are none better than those who 
gave the work this year. Miss Florence 
Murrin of Pittsburgh, Mrs. F. J. Block 
of Laurel, Mississippi, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Rankin of Des Moines, read the 
material in both the elimination and final 
contests, and it is to their accuracy, their 
self-possession, and their sympathetic 
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understanding that much of the success 
of the contest is due. 

After the last work was given and the 
judges compared the scores, it was 
found and announced that the distinction 
of being the 1929 Lip-Reading Champion 
of the United States had been won by 
Miss Margaret Crawley of the Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia. Through- 
out the entire work Miss Crawley made 
but one error, and that error, ONE 
word! One of the sentences given was 
“Please tell me how old you are.” 
Miss Crawley politely said, “Please tell 
me how you are.” Miss Crawley won 
the Presidents’ Trophy in 1926. 

The judges announced that the re- 
maining four contestants’ scores were so 
close that no decision could be made 
between them; therefore, Mrs. Maude 
Douglass Hubert, Miss Evelyn Parry, 
Miss Marion Matchitt and Mrs. Irene 
Wilt Ray, tied for second place. 

There is more to a tournament than 
meets the eye, however, and all the year 
long the work for it has been going on 
in all of its various forms: contests 
among classes, among Leagues of dif- 
ferent cities and states; the preparation 
of most delightful practice lessons based 
on books of history, biography, nature 
study and poetry, and sent to all pos- 
sible contesting leagues (this alone en- 
tailed a vast amount of clerical work) ; 
voluminous correspondence throughout 
the year; the preparation of the ma- 
terial used in the final contests. It has 
taken all of this background to produce, 
finally, the graceful and perfectly man- 
aged Tournament it was the Convention’s 
privilege to see. 

The Chairman through the writer of 
this article wishes to thank, personally, 
all of those who have worked so faith- 
fully with her: 

Zone I 
Chairman, Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany. 
Miss Jane B. Walker. 
Miss Persis Vose. 
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Zone Il 
Chairman, Miss Agatha Scally. 
Miss Florence F. Murrin. 
Miss ‘Elizabeth Witherspoon. 


’ Zone III 
Chairman, Mrs. Florence Sherman. 
Miss Mata Westerman. 


ZonE IV 
Chairman, Miss Olive E. Harris. 
Miss Harriet Stanicy. 
Assisting with Tournament: 
Miss Lucy McCaughrin. 
Mrs. Ida H. Wilson. 
Miss Lucie M. Dumon. 
Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton. 
Mrs. Geo. C. Eickman. 
Readers in Tournament: 
Mrs. F. J. Block. 
Miss Florence F. Murrin. 
Miss Elizabeth Rankin. 
Judges: 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, New 
York City. 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, 
New York City. 
Miss Margaret J. Worcester, 
Montreal. 


The Chairman wishes also to thank 
the local chairmen throughout the coun- 
try for their hard work in their capacity 
as trainers of contestants for the 
Tournament. 

Every efficient and successful organi- 
zation must have a head, a guiding 
genius, a source of inspiration. Miss 
Elizabeth Brand, who for two years has 
been the General Chairman of the Lip- 
Reading Tournament, has been all of 
these, and more, to those who have 
worked with her. She herself has 
worked tirelessly and continuously in 
the interest of the Tournament and all 
of its phases, and has brought about a 
vast amount of good fellowship which 
will long endure, and as she retires this 
year she takes with her the thanks and 
the affection and esteem of the entire 
conference. 
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Social Features 


HE reception at the Museum of 
Art was the opening social feature 
of the Conference. Dr. William 
B. Chamberlin, President of the Cleve- 
land Association, headed the receiving 
line. Prominent Ohioans and officers of 
the Federation stood in line for about 
two hours and welcomed the great 
crowds thronging the beautiful upper 
floor of the Museum, artistically deco- 
rated for the occasion. Refreshments 
were served during the evening. 


The special luncheons and breakfasts 
throughout the week were delightful so- 
cial affairs. The chairmen of these vied 
with each other in making them success- 
ful. Special features were planned by 
the individual chairmen — interesting, 
novel, and very enjoyable. 


The Cleveland Association were hosts 
on a sight-seeing tour of Cleveland and 
the surrounding country. The final des- 
tination was the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Garfield, where the delegates 
were welcomed at a_ beautifully ap- 
pointed tea. The trip took about three 
hours, returning the guests just in time 
to get ready for the banquet. 


The banquet as usual marked the 
close of a successful week of meetings 
and social activities. The large banquet 
hall of Wade Park Manor was a per- 
fect fairyland, with beautiful flowers 
and gayly colored balloons. The indi- 
vidual place cards, containing a beautiful 
poem written by Mrs. James R. Garfield 
in honor of the pioneer workers of the 
Federation, were decorated with little silk 
Canadian and United States flags, and 
the international spirit of the meeting 


was emphasized throughout the evening 
as it had been done all during the Con- 
vention. 

The surprise of the evening was a 
beautiful birthday cake with ten candles 
throwing light upon the past ten years 
of the life of the Federation and lighting 
the way for another ten years of growth 
in the work for the deafened. 


SOUND PICTURES 

A great treat was in store for the 
Conference on Wednesday evening when 
sound pictures were shown through the 
courtesy of the Electrical Research 
Products Company of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. This sound apparatus was 
connected in such a way with the audi- 
torium equipment that it was possible 
for those who could follow the regular 
program through this medium to enjoy 
the evening’s entertainment. “Close Har- 
mony” was the feature chosen, and there 
were two comedies, also. This entertain- 
ment gave abundant opportunity to hear 
different kinds of talkies, and in this way 
to judge the merits of auditorium phones 
in theaters. 

Cards were distributed so that every 
hard-of-hearing person present could ex- 
press his own opinion of such equip- 
ment. Two hundred and eighteen cards 
were turned in. Of that number, 125 
understood perfectly, 63 fairly, 16 poorly, 
and 14 nothing. In other words, 57 per 
cent could hear perfectly, 29 per cent 
fairly well, 7 per cent poorly and 6 per 
cent could not hear at all. The future 
seems to hold out hope for the hard of 
hearing to enjoy even the hundred per 
cent talking pictures. 
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The Banquet Session 


The after-dinner speeches of the Ban- 
quet Session were delivered in the Con- 
vention Hall of the Cleveland Museum 


of Art, following the dinner given at 
Wade Park Manor, Mr. James R. Gar- 
field presiding. 


Address 


By James R. GarFIELD 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


HIS conference has been one of 

very great interest to us in Cleve- 

land. It has given us a new in- 

sight into what all of you have been 

doing during these last ten years. It has 

shown us that the vision of those who 

early started this organization was a 

vision worthy of realization, a vision 
worthy of great exertion. 

There are few things in life today that 
give one a greater thrill than the kind 
of work being done by you and this or- 
ganization, and by other organizations 
where men and women are seeking to 
make it easier for the next generation 
to meet life’s struggles and life’s work. 
It means that you are affording the op- 
portunity to thousands of children, hun- 
dreds of thousands in the coming gener- 
ation, and many thousands of adults, to 
come back into life in a manner that 
we had not believed possible. Science 
has given to the hard of hearing an 
opportunity for a change of condition 
that seemed almost impossible a few 
vears ago. Science has opened a way 
in a manner not deemed possible. It 
has made it possible for those who have 
withdrawn themselves from the ordinary 
social activities of life to return to social 
life and to engage in social activities from 
which they had been shut away. 

All this means that not only has. sci- 
ence done this for us but it has stirred 


our hearts in a manner that has been 
thrilling. It has shown us that the chil- 
dren who have hitherto been considered 
as backward are not backward but have 
simply been shut away from the oppor- 
tunities others had. It has lifted the 
veil from them in such fashion that from 
now on those communities taking ad- 
vantage of modern science, taking ad- 
vantage of what you women and men 
have been doing, can give to the next 
generation an education that will fit them 
even though they are handicapped in some 
degree, and will make it possible for 
them to attain all that the ordinary nor- 
mal child can attain. 


Your organization though young—ten 
years) old only—has accomplished an 
enormous amount in that short period. 
You have brought to your midst the 
ablest men and women in scientific, in 
medical and in surgical life. You have 
joined with others in social work, you 
have brought together the hundreds who 
are now in Cleveland for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas and experiences, thus 
bettering their own work. 


Of course, the instruments that are 
used today are not perfect, but men who 
are working with those instruments are 
gaining information from such meetings 
as this, knowledge as to how the im- 
provements can be made. We must not 
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throw aside an instrument or fail to take 
advantage of it because it is imperfect, 
but each one of us must use every avail- 
able instrument at hand, every kind of 
opportunity, to the end that we may 
overcome whatever handicap each of us 
may have. Do not, for a moment, think 
anyone is free from handicaps. If not 
one thing it is another and the beauty 
of life is that when we struggle to over- 
come our handicaps we not only suc- 
ceed in that but we give courage to 
everyone with whom we are associated. 
We give out more than we ever receive 
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from such organizations as this if we 
are really doing what is the highest and 
best. Those of us who are simply seek- 
ing to get something from the organiza- 
tion are but poor members of it. Those 
of us who are seeking to get and at the 
same time to give, to give of ourselves, 
to give of the best in us to the end that 
others may be made happier and stronger 
make the highest kind of an association 
and fellowship. Your organization, my 
friends, is a splendid example of that 
kind of individual service. 





Mr. GarFIELD: One of the interesting 
and delightful phases of this conference 
is that it has extended beyond: the con- 
fines of the United States. We have our 
friends from Canada with us and they 
have taken an active and most interest- 
ing part in the deliberations of this con- 
ference. It is one of the signs that we 
are indeed growing nearer together and 
that we are laying foundations which 
will enable us in years to come to avoid 
many of the conflicts, the misunderstand- 
ings that have arisen between nations 
and between members of the same com- 
munities. Whenever men and women 
meet as you have met here, exchanging 


ideas, finding that they have interests in 
common, that they have many aspira- 
tions in common and that of necessity 
conflict is not a part of life, then we 
have a nearer approach to ideals for 
which we have been striving, namely, 
peace and good will among nations as 
well as among peoples within our com- 
munities. 

Mr. Garfield then read two letters, one 
from Dr. Burkett of Montreal and one 
from Dr. Goldsmith of Toronto. Both 
of the physicians expressed regret over 
their inability to attend the conference. 
Mr. Garfield then introduced Dr. George 
W. Crile. 





Address 


By Georce W. Crite, M. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LEVELAND is indeed honored 
> by having this convention choose 
this city for your present meeting. 
Cleveland owes much to her citizens, but 
scarcely to any one more than to the 
enthusiasm and whole-hearted devotion 
to the cause which Mrs. James R. Gar- 
field gives. Mrs. Garfield has taken 
many very worthy causes as her own, 
and I dare Say there is none she has 
made more completely her own than the 

cause which you represent. 
I was very much impressed in seeing 


the two flags on this menu. I would 
like to support the sentiment that Mr. 
Garfield presented concerning the great 
importance of having the co-operation 
of Canadians, not only for the sake of 
science, not only for the sake of the 
cause, but for many other reasons as well. 

There is little that I can say, I am 
afraid, that will contribute in any way 
to this part of your meeting, but there 
are a few observations I might make in 
passing. It is quite obvious, as Mr. 
Garfield has pointed out, that often- 
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times difficulties and handicaps prove to 
be, in the long run, the most important 
experiences that come to us. I have 
noticed that the influence that must 
come into the psychology of people who 
overcome handicaps is very obvious in 
this group. You show the great com- 
pensations for which we envy you. I 
envy anybody who can see a face and 
then remember it always afterwards, as 
I believe you do. 

Now I might say just a word or two 
about how this problem strikes me. Ia 
so many different directions a great need 
exists. At first it is realized by some 
private individuals and then a little or- 
ganization is formed which grows into 
a larger organization. Private funds are 
solicited. Publicity is given and finally 
a momentum is established and whet. 
that is established you may be sure you 
are approaching the time when the city 
and state will take over this responsi- 
bility. It would seem to me that move- 
ments like this are entirely too great to 
be managed by a group of individuals, 
but sooner or later you will all be lead- 
ers in the movement. Three million or 
more handicapped children of school age 
in the United States present a problem too 
iarge to be finally solved by the private 
individual. The private individual will 
give the leadership of organization, 
of publicity, of calling attention to the 
immensity of the problem and will pro- 
vide scientific leadership. I think the 
problem is one of science and ultimately 
through your leadership in the problem 
the final working out must be taken over 
by the state. 


Then again I should think that among 
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the important phases of this problem 
must be the earliest possible recognition 
of the handicap. I am told by my asso- 
ciates in this work. that there is a very 
large field not yet covered in the possi- 
bilities of overcoming that handicap 
among children. 


The last point I wish to make is 
this. It is interesting to look upon 
companies like the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem. We can think of the human 
mechanism, the human ear, the human 
brain, the human psychology, as_ being 
in a way a mere extension of the tele- 
phone system, because ultimately I am 
quite sure it will be found that the 
mechanism of operating the telephone 
and repeating the voice will be a parallel 
mechanism to that which receives sound 
in the nervous mechanism of the ear. 
The world is united everywhere through 
its ears. In view of the very consider- 
able progress that has already been made 
in the development of the biological 
sciences on the one hand, and of science 
and invention on the other, there is 
every reason to believe that much greater 
relief will come to those who have the 
handicap of imperfect hearing than we 
might suppose at the present moment. 

As a Clevelander and as a medical man, 
I certainly hope that the coming year 
will be successful and I do hope that you 
will have the support that is due you. 
I hope you will settle the problem so 
that the handicap of little children can 
be identified at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and there will be awaiting them a 
splendid mechanism and an organization 
which will make restoration to them as 
far as is humanly possible. 
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By R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 


disappointing to Mrs. Garfield. She 

has done her very, very best to get 
me educated. I have been a somewhat 
dull pupil, possibly really stupid, but in 
a large institution you understand affairs 
go slowly. Cleveland has been inclined 
at all times to take up new things and 
try them. I think Cleveland is really 
celebrated for that, and the work for the 
hard of hearing is coming along in its 
place and will be given very thorough 
attention before it is finished. 

We have had a survey now of the 
third grade, and we shall continue mak- 
ing surveys. There is no provision as 
yet for the service of otologists in a 
large way, but that is bound to come. 
We shall have two teachers of lip-read- 
ing next year. That applause should go 
to Mrs. Garfield because she has been 
my prompter and guide wholly in this 
matter. 

Now as to the tests which have been 
made in Cleveland. We have this year 
tested in our third grade 5,243 children. 
Of these, failures and hard of hearing 
were 1,915. We retested 1,666. We 
have, therefore, in the third grade 704 
children with defective hearing out of 
5,243. I am sure Cleveland is the great- 
est pledge you have for the continuation 


| AM afraid in the past I have been 


of this work. Cleveland in a general 
way has taken up special forms of edu- 
cation. Considerable work has been done 
for the blind. Two thousand chil- 
dren who are mentally defective are 
being given individual treatment now. 
There are two special schools for girls, 
a special school for boys. All of these 
institutions have grown slowly, but I 
think Cleveland is marked for its stabil- 
ity in carrying through when it once 
undertakes a work. It will extend its 
opportunities for early examination to 
that large number of children who may 
profit by it before it is too late. 

So far as I can see as a layman, this 
promises to be the greatest service that 
we can render in this respect and one 
of the largest services that the Cleve- 
land Public Schools may extend in bene- 
fits to any of the handicapped who come 
to our doors. 

I am honored, indeed, to have this 
opportunity to speak to you and again 
I wish to thank Mrs. Garfield for call- 
ing our attention in the public schools 
to this work and to the splendid things 
which you are doing. I am sure that 
your coming here in this convention is 
a very marked stimulant to this service 
in the city of Cleveland and I thank you 
in behalf of the Board of Education. 


The Making of a Motion Picture 


By Mrs. Maurice Dickey 
Springfield, Massachusetts . 


sponsible for the making of this 
motion picture, “Open Doors”. Dr. 
Berry came to Springfield about two 
years ago and gave us a talk with an 


| THINK that Dr. Berry is re- 


illustrated lecture. The pictures were 
stills, as we call them. I was much im- 
pressed at the time about what could be 
done if we had a movie and suggested 
that to Dr. Berry, but he was very non- 
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committal. (I think he thought that I 
was suggesting that in his leisure time 
he should write a few scenarios). This 
idea kept bubbling up in my mind. 

I thought we had better start with 
hard of hearing children because that is 
where the prevention work begins and 
also because pictures of children are 
more appealing than a picture of any- 
thing else. 

I think you will be interested in the 
way I wrote my first rough draft. I 
went to what I supposed was going to 
be a moving picture show, but a man 
came out on the stage and he talked and 
he talked and he talked. I did not hear 
one word he said. There were three 
other deafened people with me. One 
began to plan a luncheon she was going 
to give; another one thought about ma- 
terial for her next bulletin; the third one 
looked around to see how she could get 
out. I had to do something, so I wrote 
the rough draft of the scenario. 

After the rough draft was written, the 
next thing was to get some one to film 
it. Fortunately, an officer of the Ama- 
teur Movie League in Springfield was 
a long-time friend of mine. I went to 
him with my proposition and immediately 
he was enthusiastic. He worked and 
worked over the titles and I want to 
speak of that especially. In a picture 
of this kind much must be told by the 
titles, and there must be great care that 
the titles are accurate, that they do not 
emphasize in the wrong places and that 
they do not exaggerate or else they will 
come back to you like a boomerang. 

After the scenario had been written 
and the titles had been written properly, 
the next thing was to get the consent of 
the school board, as we wished to take 
the pictures in school. That meant un- 
winding a great deal of red tape, for the 
school board felt, very rightly, that they 
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did not wish their children exploited in 
any way. Finally we gained the con- 
sent of the board. Then we faced the 
problem of finance. I felt we could not 
go to the club because we did not know 
whether the picture would be a success, 
So I put the proposition before the 
directors of our club that we go out and 
get the money. I also suggested that 
we make a drive on our husbands, be- 
cause the club had done so much for 
their wives, and the husbands came up 
very strongly. The directors went to 
work and inside of a week we had our 
money. I want to say now that the 
Springfield Speech Readers’ Club has 
an extraordinary board of directors. 
They are very snappy. They are “right 
there” when there is anything to be done. 

That was really just the beginning of 
our troubles, because the sun would not 
shine. We had to take a picture in the 
school and we had to have sunlight. 
The flares they use would not flare long 
enough. We waited three weeks tor 
sunlight and I felt as if we would hav 
to go to Hollywood before we could have 
that picture taken. 

Finally the sun shone in Springfield. 
The children caught the spirit of the film. 
The camera man commenced to grind 
and “Open Doors” was accomplished. 





Dr. Austin A. Hayden of Chicago was 
scheduled to give an address on “The 
Otologist and ‘the Deafened,” but since 
the program could not begin on time, 
Dr. Hayden had to leave. Dr. Pohlman 
spoke briefly and brought out the fact 
that we can look forward to the day 
when the conditions of the deafened will 
be changed for the better. This situ- 
ation will be brought about by closer 
co-operation between organizations for 
the hard of hearing and otologists. 
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Announcements 


ISS BETTY C. WRIGHT, 
M Secretary of the Federation, 

announced New York City 
as the meeting place of the 1930 
Conference and the new officers for 
1929-1930 were reported as follows: 

Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., New York 
City, President. 

Annetta W. Peck, New York City, 
Vice-President, Zone I. 

Florence P. Spofford, Washington, 
Vice-President, Zone IT. 

Mrs. James R. Garfield, Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Zone III. 

Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, San Fran- 
cisco, Vice-President, Zone IV. 

Betty C. Wright, Washington, Secre- 
tary. 

Elizabeth E. Sargent, 
Assistant Secretary. 
“Celia P. Nott, Boston, Treasurer Pr 
Tem. . 


Washington. 


Boarp OF MANAGERS 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, New York 
City. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, Minneapolis. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, Boston. 

Dr. William B. Chamberlin, Cleveland. 

Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, New York City. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, Worcester, Mass. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, New York 
City. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, Minneapolis. 

Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Wash- 
ington. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 

Education Committee: Florence P. 
Spofford, Washington. 

A. Committee on Hard of Hearing 
Children: Mrs. James F. Norris, Boston. 

B. Teachers’ Committee: Gertrude 
Torrey, Chicago. 

C. Tournament Committee: Mrs. F. 
J. Block, Laurel, Miss. 


Exhibits: Elizabeth E. Sargent, Wash- 
ington. 

Vocational Advice—Elizabeth 'E. Sar- 
gent, Washington. 

Finance: Harold M. Hays, M. D., 
New York City. 

Nominating: Margaret J. Worcester, 
Montreal. 

Membership: Laura Sartori, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Conference Arrangements: 
W. Peck, New York City. 

Miss Wright further announced that 
the Board of Directors of the Federation 
wished to express appreciation of all 
the work done by the officers and chair- 
men of committees during the past year. 
She stated that some of the chairmen and 
officers felt that they could not serve 
again and new workers were being wel- 
comed into the work in their places. 

Mr. M. U. Becker, Chairman of the 
1928-29 Membership Committee, was 
called upon to present the Treasurer’s 
Trophy, in the absence of Mrs. Poin- 
dexter, the Vice-President of the win- 
ning zone. The San Francisco League 
for the Hard of Hearing was the suc- 
cessful contestant. Miss Mae Galvin of 
Long Beach, California, graciously re- 
ceived the cup for San Francisco. 

Miss Margaret Crawley presented Miss 
Elizabeth Brand with a bunch of roses 
given by the Contestants taking part in 
the Tournament. Miss Brand accepted 
this gift with a gracious speech. 

Miss Florence P. Spofford, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Zone II, presented the Presi- 
dents’ Trophy to the Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia, through Miss Mar- 
garet Crawley, who was the successful 
contestant in the fourth Annual Lip- 
Reading Tournament. 

Mr. E. O. Lough of Dayton, Ohio, 
presented Miss Crawley with the Lough 
Medal, a personal trophy of the Tour- 
nament. 


Annetta 
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Birthday Gifts 


The gifts presented to the Federation 
in honor of its tenth birthday were re- 
ceived by Dr. Fletcher in the absence 
of Dr. Newhart. The total amount 
was $8,917.22. The 
ciation raised $2,917.22 of this amount 
through the efforts of Mrs. James R. 
Garfield as a token of their appreciation 
of the Federation’s acceptance of their 
invitation to hold the tenth conference 
in Cleveland. Individual checks ranging 
from a few dollars to $2500 were also 
in the chest, which was presented to the 
Federation. 

Dr. Fletcher read the following tele- 
gram: “In recognition of the work being 
done by the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
yesterday authorized a contribution of 
$5,000 during each of the years 1929 
and 1930. Please accept my congratula- 
tions as well as my best wishes for the 
continued success of the Federation. 

(Signed ) F. B. Jewett. 
President of the American Bell Tele- 

phone Laboratories.” 

Dr. Fletcher expressed thanks for all 
of these gifts in behalf of the Feder- 
ation. 


Several delightful vocal selections were 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Fox-Smith of 
Cleveland. 


Dr. Gordon Berry, introduced by Mr. 
Garfield as “the gentleman who has 
given so much of himself to the 
problem that you all have been strug- 
gling with and who has by his own 
brightness of life and cheeriness of ex- 
pression brought courage and happiness 
to others,” then read a rhyme of his 
own composition that brought extended 
applause. Dr. Berry in this poem paid 
a tribute to Dr. and Mrs. Newhart and 
to many workers in the Federation and 
pledged support to the incoming presi- 
dent, Dr. Harvey Fletcher. 


Cleveland Asso-- 


Resolutions 


Miss Bursipce (Toronto) : 

As a Canadian, I take great pleasure 
in thanking the President, the Board of 
Managers, and members of the Feder- 
ation for the whole-hearted welcome you 
have given my fellow countrymen. 


Those of us who have attended a con- 
ference of this nature for the first time 
will, I am sure, always remember the 
Federation meeting at Cleveland as a 
very pleasant and profitable experience. 

The following resolutions were offered: 


Whereas: The tenth annual meeting 
of the American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing has 
proven most successful and _ inspiring, 
and this fortunate result has been ob- 
tained by the co-operation of many help- 
ers; it therefore is 

Reso._vep: That the American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing hereby express its thanks to 
the friends who have so generously given 
much time and effort to the success of 
the conference. 

To Mrs. James R. Garfield for her 
devoted, tireless and marvelously success- 
ful labors as Chairman of Arrangements. 


To the Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing and to some of its 
warm-hearted friends for their delightful 
hospitality. 

That the American Federation record 
its grateful appreciation to those others 
who have greatly promoted the success 
of this meeting by providing an environ- 
ment of beauty and comfort namely: 

To the Cleveland Museum of Art for 
the use of its auditorium and the privi- 
lege of using its galleries for an even- 
ing reception. 

To the management of Wade Park 
Manor for their courtesy and excellent 
arrangements for our various functions. 

To the Electrical Research Products 
Company for their successful demonstra- 
tion of sound pictures. 

Whereas: One of the greatest factors 
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contributing to the success of the Con- inventor of the Radio-ear, and his son, 
ference has been the ease with which who have installed amplifying devices 
the addresses were understood, with and kept them constantly in order. 
freedom from nerve strain, therefore 
be it 

Reso_vep: That the hearty thanks of 
the Federation be given to Mr. Kelly of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories; to Mr. 
Royce and his associates of the Graybar After the singing of “My Country, 
Electric Company, and to Mr. Myers, the ’Tis of Thee” the convention adjourned. 


(Signed) Ciara M. BursipcGE 
ANNETTA W. PEcK 
JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE. 
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ADDENDA 


CONSULTATION SERVICE 


HE Consultation Service programs, 

held on Wednesday, June 26, and 

Thursday, June 27, were under 
the direction of Mrs. Margaret Geddes, 
Strathroy, Ontario. 


The following papers were given at 
these early morning meetings: (Note: 
The paper on “Leadership” by Miss 
Edith Groner, Executive Secretary, Y. 
W. C. A., Cleveland, will be found on 
page 651.) 





The Salaried Executive 


By Mary V. Davis 
Columbus, Ohio 


] WAS asked to talk about the salaried em- 
ployee from the standpoint of the body 
employing her. I say “her” because in every 
case we have a feminine executive secretary. 


I must first tell you a little about our 
league or you will not understand why we 
have arranged her duties as we have. Our 
league is not only a league of hard of 
hearing but it is very distinctly a league by 
the hard of hearing. We have many friends. 
They are generous and we permit them to 
offer us two things. They may offer us 
their money and they may offer us_ their 
advice. We always take their money and 
we consider their advice. We have physicians 
on our Board of Consultants and they may 
tell us what they consider would be a good 
thing for us to do or we may go and ask 
them what they think but we do not guarantee 
to do what they say. 


When we employed an executive secretary 
we decided that we were a group of hard 
of hearing and deafened and we would have, 
if necessary, a deafened secretary. Why 
should we go to the employers or agencies 
and say the hard of hearing are efficient 
people and then fail to take our own advice? 

We were successful in the choice of an 
executive secretary. She is totally deaf. She 
is not a young woman and she had no busi- 
ness or social welfare experience. Now any 
efficient expert and most employing groups 
would say that she is out of the question. 
Though she is not young and has not the 
intclerance and inexperience that a young 
worker might have she also has not the hard 
attitude of the professional welfare worker. 

We ask from her that she teach our lip 
reading classes. She is a most efficient lip 
reader herself and we find that people coming 
into our league and talking to her, unaware 
that she is totally deaf, find that she answers 
every question. Later when they find that 
she is totally deaf they are immediately in- 
spired. They think, “Perhaps I could do 
the same thing.” 


Our executive secretary is a member of 
our Board of Managers, but I should tell 
you that she has no vote on our Board. She 
has great influence but her influence is very 
indirect. There never has been anything put 
over in our league that our secretary has 
not been in sympathy with, but that doesn’t 
mean she has pushed it. She has no author- 
ity but she is much more powerful for that 
very reason. 

Miss Groner said a leader must be behind 
and push. Our secretary has pushed us 
forward very happily thus far. While we do 
not pay our executive secretary what we 
should, we pay her a salary that is com- 
mensurate with what other people pay in 
Columbus. 

How did we find such a worker? Well, 
she was a member of our group. We were 
very small and grew with our work. By the 
time we needed an executive secretary we 
had one fully developed to take up the work. 

Two questions have been asked for me to 
answer. I regret that I am not more capable 
in answering them. My experience is limited 
to this one. What, if any, is the objection 
to making the president of a league its sal- 
aried executive? Well, if Senior Mussolini 
in Italy were answering that, he would say, 
“Go ahead,” for he holds six out of the 
eleven Cabinet positions, and he feels very 
satisfied. It is better to employ an execu- 
tive secretary because the position requires 
an infinite amount of detail work. Also you 
can tell a salaried employee what to do. Can 
you tell a president how to run an organi- 
zation! 

Then comes question number two. Do 
teachers of lip reading without some training 
in social welfare work make good executive 
secretaries? In the State of Ohio we have 
a group of executive secretaries and if I am 
not mistaken only three of those have had 
any social welfare training. The others were 
teachers of lip reading first. Our executive 
secretary developed her social welfare work 
after she came to our league. 
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Leadership With Volunteer Workers 


By Bessie F. Chamberlin 
Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB for the Hard of Hearing doing 

organization work with volunteer workers, 
is like an old-time Ford trying to keep pace 
with a Rolls Royce, but—as the little old 
Ford reaches the destination of the high- 
powered car, and often arrives first, so, the 
volunteer workers can accomplish organization 
work, as done by paid, trained, executive 
workers. 

A problem of any organization is the 
right type of leadership. In our organizations 
for the hard of hearing this is a great prob- 
lem, and in the organizations entirely depend- 
ent upon volunteer workers, it is not only a 
great, but a vital, problem. In selecting vol- 
unteer leaders it should always be remem- 
bered, and justly considered, that real leaders 
are not born, but are developed. 

The first requisite for a leader of volunteer 
workers is Love,— a real and sympathetic 
love for human beings, and a great love for 
the work to be done. A love so powerful 
that its inspiration will be instilled into 
every co-worker, every member. With this 
as an essential, although there may be no 
acquired training or experience, the way to 
success is paved. No volunteer leader should 
be considered or chosen,—no volunteer worker 
should accept leadership, without this first 
requisite. 

The second requisite is Courage. Courage 
to accept the responsibilities. (It is our 
volunteer leaders who know the real mean- 
ing of responsibility.) Courage to be broad- 
minded, open-minded and clear-minded. Cour- 
age to have faith to believe in the cause for 
which the work is being done, and to work 
with an ambition for accomplishment for 
the cause, with a complete forgetfulness of 
self. Courage to see the work there is to 
do, and to get that work done. The rank 
and file can do the work and solve the prob- 
lems, but it takes courage to see them. 

The third requisite is a Democratic View- 
point of the work and problems of all people 
and of all things. A constant willingness to 
lead, but the same willingness to be led, 
and to be one of the rank and file. A demo- 
cratic leader will look upon the organization 
as a complete whole, consisting of individuals 
who make the whole complete. A true leader 
never says “look up”, but calls “come up”, 
and is ever ready to step down and help. 

Any organization with volunteer leader- 
ship and workers, must make one important 
decision at the outset. Shall it be content 


to be an ordinary, self-satisfied group, or 
shall it do real organization work? The first 
aim of the leader of volunteer workers should 
be to develop a strong cooperation. First, 
cooperation with the officers who must con- 
duct the actual business of the organization. 
If there is no paid executive worker, this is 
the first great esponsibility. | Volunteer 
workers have no specified hours for doing 
their work, but a leader with executive 
ability will make it her first duty to establish 
the working force on sound business prin- 
ciples, 


Second, cooperation with, and of, the 
Board members. A first effort should be to 
make of the Board members a united whole, 
and a strong backbone of the working force. 
If the leader can show her love and faith 
and courage to every Board member, and will 
have and show faith in them, they will be- 
lieve and have faith, and work together with 
perfect cooperation. 


Third, cooperation of the whole member- 
ship. To have this cooperation, the leader 
must study, and know, and understand, and 
believe in every individual. It is from this 
rank and file that the volunteers come. Each 
member should be respected as one who has 
something to give, but always the work for 
an individual to do and not the work the 
individual would do, must be seen. A leader 
who will ever think and act and work in 
terms of “we”, not “I”, who will respect 
every member as an individual who is an 
asset to the Club as a whole, who will show 
willingness to work with the workers, rather 
than leadership, has a firm foundation for 
organization cooperation. This cooperation 
is the keynote and supporting strength of any 
leader, and is the only foundation for success- 
ful volunteer work. 


There is no service so beautiful as that 
of the volunteers. Since time began they have 
made beautiful history. The volunteer work- 
ers of our organizations will add to that 
history. Their service is not one of duty, 
but a spiritual expression of giving of self, 
and giving far more than is required. A 
leader of volunteer workers with love, cour- 
age and faith, with vision to follow the 
principles of the cause, with idealism to 
create cooperation, can and will, with the 
volunteer workers, see the work and do the 
work so that it stands out as a beautiful 
service to the cause and to humanity. 

* 
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Voice Work for the Deafened 


By Clara L. Petre 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AM here to have a little intimate talk 

with the deafened and hard of hearing. I 
trust that I may say some things that will 
give you new hope and courage and the 
faith that there is help for the speaking 
voices of those who are hard of hearing. 
Possibly I shall speak from a little different 
angle from that of the average teacher of 
voice because all my training and my expe- 
rience up to very recently have been with the 
singing voices of the normal person. I can 
imagine now in your minds you will say, 
“What has the singing voice of a normal 
person to do with the speaking voice?” And 
more particularly, “What has the singing 
voice of a normal person to do with a 
person more or less hard of hearing?” I 
think perhaps we shall explain that as we 
go on. 

In so far as my work with the deafened 
is concerned it has been with those who for 
all practical purposes, for the little hearing 
they had in the way of assistance, might as 
well have been totally deaf. 

What is this thing that we call voice any- 
way? Is it a thing fixed like the color of 
one’s eyes? There are people even today who 
believe it is. If a voice is harsh and un- 
pleasant they think that is the natural voice. 
If the voice is beautiful and a_ pleasant 
thing to.hear, the possessor is fortunate. But 
those of us who are in the work know quite 
differently. If I were to speak in the very 
simplest language I would say the voice is 
something that is produced by the action of 
an instrument or an organ. 

This instrument that produces voice we may 
call a musical instrument, and it is a most 
marvelously constructed thing, a thing com- 
plex and yet, withal, a thing very simple to 
use if we but know how to use it. Even 
those of normal hearing, often, as they grow 
older, develop a voice that is harsh and un- 
pleasant to hear. But with the deafened it 
is quite another matter. The average per- 
son has no idea how he speaks, what takes 
place, what he does, and he may possibly 
never pay any attention to the sound of his 
own voice, but when he loses his hearing he 
is at a complete loss. In his fear and 
anxiety, he tries to make his voice louder 
and stiffens the muscles with the result that 
his voice loses the pleasant quality it orig- 
inally had and becomes strident and hard and 
unpleasant to hear. 

The maker of a machine plans it after a 
certain design and according to that design 
it should be used. If the machine is used 
wrongly the result is something far from the 


beautiful, symmetrical and perfect work that 
the machine is capable of making. So it 
is with the voice. 

There is one way, and one way only, in 
which we can speak with ease and comfort 
and produce a tone that is beautiful to hear. 
There is so much connected with the voice 
that we can not consciously control, that the 
first and most important thing we need to 
learn is that we must leave it absolutely free. 
There are many delicate muscles that, if 
stiffened at all, interfere with the production 
of tone, causing the throat to ache. There 
are muscles that we can consciously control, 
but they are comparatively few. 

It was after some years of thinking over 
the matter (largely because I had a friend 
who was totally deaf and who, while she 
had been taught to speak, spoke in a very 
stilted and artificial manner), that I decided 
to take up work with the voices of the 
deafened or hard of hearing. 

In most instances there is nothing wrong 
with the organs of speech merely because a 
person has become deafened or has_ been 
deafened all his life. Then why is it that 
a person deafened or totally deaf can not 
learn to use his organs in a natural way by 
the sense of sight and the sense of feeling 
even though he has no hearing? He can. 
That has been proved. 

There are in the training of voices these 
days many methods that are more or less 
mechanical. They produce both in the sing- 
ing voice and speaking voice a tone that is 
not spontaneous and does not express the 
emotions as the singing and speaking voice 
should. But the Creator intended we should 
use this instrument according to His design. 
Perhaps you have never thought that every 
musical instrument has a sort of mechanism 
for starting the tone, and as the tone goes 
on there are other things that add to the 
beauty of it. That is also true of the in- 
strument that produces the voice. If we 
stiffen muscles we immediately interfere with 
the beginning of this tone. It has had a bad 
start and never can be a thing of great 
beauty. Another thing we do is to close off 
the spaces where the sound should be made 
beautiful and resonant. Consequently, we 
have a tone far from what it should be. In 
your speaking try to speak with ease, try not 
to force the voice. If we do any actual 
work in producing sound, we do all the 
work with the lips and the tip of the tongue 
and with a perfectly free jaw. The rest, if 
we can little by little acquire the feeling of 
complete relaxation, will take care of itself. 
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In my teaching I have often had to say to 
my pupils, “Practice lying down flat on the 
back relaxed as much as possible. Take 
simple little exercises such as opening the 
mouth, letting it fall open freely and easily.” 
I would always advise the use of a mirror 
so you can see by the expression whether 
you are completely relaxed. Then you can 
take the same or similar exercises sitting 
easily. Often it is difficult to exercise stand- 
ing because one has the habit of becoming 
rigid in standing. I would advise simple 
little exercises, with the various vowels: 0, 
ah, aw, ee, with relaxed muscles. Use a 
few consonants possibly: m, n, p, b. If you 
will go over these exercises for a few min- 
utes at a time each day I think you will be 
able to help. 


Question:—How can the voice defects be 
corrected when the cause of one’s deafness is 
obstruction of the nasal passage? How can 
inflection be improved? 


ANsweER: Of course, in the speaking voice 
we do not have very high tones. Where there 
is an obstruction of the spaces where the 
sound should go, when the membrane has 
become thickened, it is impossible to ac- 
quire as beautiful a quality of tone as could 
otherwise be obtained. There is a physical 
defect, a defect in the construction of a part 
of the instrument. 

It has been my experience with those whose 
deafness is caused by catarrh, that while they 
may learn to talk with ease and be relieved 
from all strain, yet that quality—sometimes 
we call it a nasal quality—will always remain. 
There is no cure for that. Possibly medicine 
can do nothing, so voice training can do 
nothing. Very often with those of normal 
hearing there is something very serious. As 
for instance, I had a pupil, a singing pupil, 
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and I said to her after a very few lessons, 
“There is something very radically wrong.” 
Her voice cracked. Even her speaking voice 
cracked. A thorough examination by special- 
ists revealed the trouble. From her early 
childhood an adenoid growth had so altered 
the normal action of the organs of speech 
that it would be impossible for her ever to 
make a good singing tone or even a good 
speaking tone. 

Of course, when I say it is possible to get 
a perfect tone I refer to those who have 
no defect in the organs of speech, but even 
where there is some defect there can be 
great improvement. 

I have been asked if there is any way in 
which a person who has not the ability to 
pitch his voice in very low tones can help 
himself, without the services of a teacher. I 
would say this: that it was my belief when 
I first undertook the training of the speaking 
voices of the deafened that the principles 
applied to the voices of the normal hearing 
person could be applied to the voices of those 
with no hearing. To my surprise one day 
a pupil who had learned to speak with free 
muscles and no longer felt any constant 
aching in the throat, suddenly spoke to me 
with a voice of great beauty and inflections. 
This merely meant that the instrument was 
acting naturally and the voice rose and fell 
and went into the resonant spaces. Now that 
is what will happen with a voice that is 
pitched at a certain point. It may be high, 
it may be low, or in between, anywhere, but 
if the owner of it learns to use his instru- 
ment freely and naturally it will place itself. 

I doubt if a person could accomplish very 
much in this way with no instructor because 
with a pupil to whom this is entirely new, 
a teacher must be for weeks and sometimes 
for months, constantly on the watch. 





Community Chest Financing for Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing 


By Elizabeth Brand, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Ps Community Chest in Ohio is the re- 

sult of the War. Social service work for 
the deafened originated about the same time, 
and in Ohio, was at once recognized as a 
legitimate part of the organized health work 
of the cities. We find the Toledo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus leagues 
budgeted in the Community Chest. Detroit 
has just stepped in line, a close neighbor; 
and the only other league that has secured 
Community Chest support is San Francisco. 
This is the reason, perhaps, that an Ohio 
secretary is asked to lead the discussion of 
Ccmmunity Chest aid in financirg. 


If we wish to have Community Chest 
financing for our league, we must deserve 
it—get it—use it. 

The magnificent opportunity for service in 
this league work must be ever in our minds 
and in our hearts, that we may be able 
to rise above the discouragements that come, 
for they do come. We do not deserve Com- 
munity Chest support unless we can go ahead 
under any circumstances, to help the man or 
woman with impaired hearing. We know 
what they need—they need educated eyes, to 
take the place of dull ears; they need a 
little fun; they need a job; they need to feel 
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that they are of some use in the world; and 
to help some one else. This is the program 
for the Club Home, which should always be 
a happy place, a place of sympathy, and I 
think it is so in the majority of our leagues. 

But our leagues’ ideals must go beyond 
the walls, if we are to be considered seriously 
by public health agents. 

“How many members have you?” said a 
Community Chest agent to me at one time. 

“One hundred and seventy-five.” 

“You do not deserve Community Chest 
support,” said he, “you do not reach enough 
people.” 

“The people who come to us for help in 
securing employment are not our members,” 
I responded. “The little children who are 
taught lip-reading in the schools, through our 
efforts, are not our members. The people 
who come in and ask us what kind of hear- 
ing device to use are not our members. The 
children of the next generation, whom we 
are hoping to save from this scourge, are not 
our members. The one hundred and seventy- 
five are reaching out to thousands on the 
outside; we do deserve the help of the Com- 
munity Chest.” He agreed. 

Then get Community Chest 
can be done. 

Some one person, 


support. It 


who can make other 


people see his vision, must believe in the 
need of Community Chest support for the 
League for the Hard of Hearing. It will 


take only one person to make a Community 
Chest board see that as Dr. Beard has stated: 
“Impaired hearing is a public health question 
and should be a public health charge.” 

We do have to reason with public health 
agents. Social service work for the deafened 
is still in its infancy, the health agents know 
little about the need of such work. The 
extent of the handicap, the large number 
affected, the great percentage of deafness 
among children, preventive measures, the 
psychological effect of training the eyes to 
supplement the ears—all this must be told 
them. Also, that no league has ever financed 
itself entirely; that the help of the community 
is always asked. Why not the organized 
help? Why sales, suppers, rummage sales, 
etc, as well as asking for contributions, 
when the Community Chest support is so 
much more dignified? 

Wise budgeting is also necessary to gain 
Community Chest support. It is wise to be 
very careful in budgeting, and to ask for 
more than we expect, but little more. 

In Dayton, we do not include recreation in 
our budgeting although recreation is a recog- 
nized part of rehabilitation for the deafened. 
Our recreation pays for itself. 

Advancement work is not included in the 
budget: if we buy an audiometer for the 
school children, we pay for it outside the 
budget; if we purchase a Radioear for our 
own use, it is not budgeted; if we bring a 
speaker to the city to tell of the work being 
done elsewhere for the deafened, the expense 
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is not budgeted. However, it is best to ask 
the Community Chest for permission to 
forge ahead in any manner; they will never 
withhold consent, but will cooperate in any 
way possible; but they may withhold money 
asked for the budget. 

Gaining the Community Chest support, we 
must use it. The secretary has much re- 
sponsibility here. Her duties are already 
manifold but she should make personal con- 
tact with other workers of Community Chest 
agencies, if the league is to have full benefit 
from the alliance. She will find that every 
personal call she makes, every contact with 
another agency adds new friends for the 
league work, and gives her new ways to reach 
the deafened. We should regard the Com- 
munity Chest officials as our best friends— 
they are. They are more interested in our 
success than we are ourselves. Get them into 
our Club Rooms, if possible, and personally 
interested in our accomplishments and ideals. 
Make friends of the social workers—use the 
help that we have gained. We who have it, 
do not see how any league finances itself 
without Community Chest support. 

Deserve it! Get it! Use it! 


Question:—When a league is dependent on 
the Community Chest for funds or for the 
greater part of its financial support, how can 
it develop a sense of responsibility in the 
individual member? 


ANSWER (Miss Branpb): I certainly do 
not think that responsibility ends when money 
for any work is raised. There should be 
more responsibility than financial responsibil- 
ity. There are plenty of ways to keep your 
members active and give them responsible 
work. Another answer is that you will never 
have enough money. No matter how much 
the Community Chest gives you you will never 
have enough. So you will still have the re- 
sponsibility of raising more money for your 
needs. 

‘ 

Miss Forey (Toledo): The Toledo League 
has been the beneficiary of the Community 
Chest since 1920. Nine years ago Mrs. B. C. 
Bowen, President of the Toledo League, was 
telling one of the business men of the 
city about the league and its work, and told 
him how difficult it was to raise funds. 


This man replied, “Why your work is 
worthy of support from the Community 
Chest. Why don’t you go before the trustees 


of the Chest and explain your rehabilitation 
program?” The suggestion was _ followed 
with happy results. 

In 1928 the Community Chest promised an 
increased appropriation for 1929 and when 
our treasurer went to make her annual re- 
port, she reminded the trustees of this 
promise. One of our members who is a 
very fine lip-reader went with the treasurer. 
When she convinced the trustees that by 
lip-reading she had understood the whole 
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conversation, they became very much _ inter- 
ested. The league‘s representative was con- 
gratulated on the work done by the league, 
and an increase of $500 was granted for 1929. 


Mrs. Witson: The Columbus League for 
the Hard of Hearing has been financed by 
the Community Fund for three years, pro- 
viding salaries, rent and upkeep. 

Our free lip-reading classes, made possible 
by Community Fund financing, are a part of 
our service to the public, and have proved a 
great help to us. Those joining the classes 
also join ‘our League, taking an active in- 
terest from the beginning. 

We find that, being relieved of the dire 
necessity of scrambling for existence, we have 
time and thought for other things. We feel 
no less interest in our League because we no 


longer have to finance ourselves, except 
through contributions to the Community 
Fund. 

Mrs. SHERMAN (Cleveland): The Com- 


munity Fund means what it says; it is a 
fund to which every one in the community 
rich and poor contribute; in a sense we are 
public property, watched over, assisted and 
criticised by the donors. 

While we work independently, in our own 
way, we are on a pedestal, as it were, under 
the eye of the public which supports us, and 
we are in honor bound to do our best with 
its money. 

The Welfare Federation of Cleveland is a 
central planning body composed of 120 social 
and civic agencies, banded together for effect- 
ive work and community planning of the 
highest order. To belong to this vast group 
we must maintain the high standard that really 
leads the country in the merit of its system. 

The activities of the Welfare Federation 
are listed under three heads: Social Planning, 
Budget Supervision and Centralized Service. 


The Budget Committee is composed of 
business men and interested persons in the 
community, from whom we receive expert ad- 
vice and information in carrying on our 
activities, and in meeting emergencies and 
new problems, and in consequence we acquire 
a more thorough knowledge of Association 
work. 

Through Budget hearings we have the ad- 
vantage of expert financing; in making 
monthly expenditures we must keep within 
the Budget; and thus we learn economy in 
administration of money and time; any un- 
usual items must be taken up and approved 
by the Executive Committee. The Social 
workers are relieved of financial worries, and 
the result is much more effective work. 

Budget study not only includes our finan- 
cial needs, but also a careful survey of serv- 
ice rendered. This is an incentive to keep our 
work commensurate with its expense for we 
must fulfill the expectations of the Community 
Fund standard. 
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As an agency of the Welfare Federation 
we receive the recognition and cooperation 
of all the other agencies working under the 
Community Fund in Cleveland. 


There are groups that give material relief, 
others that render service to the handicapped, 
still others that work for the promotion and 
conservation of health. Each has its own 
work for which it is especially equipped, and 
each looks to the others for help in carrying 
on regular work. By this cooperation with 
other organizations we increase our capacity 
for service, community understanding and 
support of the Community Fund and Welfare 
Federation. 


Mrs. WorkinG (Cincinnati): The Cincin- 
nati League for the past two years has en- 
joyed unusual success and growth. This 
has been due largely to the fact that expansion 
was made possible in every way by increased 
funds at its disposal. These funds were only 
available by sharing in the Cincinnati Com- 
munity Chest. 

It is most unfortunate that there should 
be such a narrow conception on the part of 
many that sharing in a Community Chest fund 
is synonymous with accepting charity. Modern 
social service has long since abandoned that 
word charity. 


We come to these conventions and find our 
programs devoted, almost entirely, to work 
on the “Prevention of Deafness and _ the 
Deafened Child.” We are supposed to re- 
turn to our respective leagues and put into 
practice what we have learned. Surely, we 
are all agreed that these questions are public 
health questions and their solution a_ public 
health duty, which the leagues are now called 
upon to perform. 


It is true that the leagues’ scope of work, 
in the main, includes the social and economic 
betterment of its deafened, but we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that the important 
mission of every league is to see that the 
coming generation shall not suffer the handi- 
cap of deafness. 

In order to assume this public health duty, 
the league must necessarily have trained 
workers who can give expert supervision. 
Can this be done on a limited and uncertain 
budget? Why should the league be burdened 
with giving bridge parties, rummage sales 
and bazaars, which all agree, limit the val- 
uable time of its workers? 

The answer, it seems to me, is to partici- 
pate in a Community Chest Fund. Such 
participation should in no way limit league 
activities to any extent nor hamper the 
league’s work. The league always remains 
a self-governing body, free to plan its own 
pregram of service, free to work out its 
own budget, and free in its selection of its 
staff, board, members and officers. 

Suitable methods are almost always allowed 
each organization to increase its income, to 
take care of the capital items, not generally 
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included in the budget of a Community Chest 
participating agency. 

For those who may still feel the charity 
element in a Community Chest, their con- 
sciences may be eased with the thought that 
their membership dues, gifts, and contribu- 
tions play an important part in taking care 
of the social program of the league; but the 
many other services both within and without 
the league proper, must be amply provided 
for, in order to make for a successful organi- 
zation which should ably take its place 
among the other agencies in the city doing 
constructive social work. 

Leagues for the Hard of Hearing are 
meeting a definite need in their communities. 
More and more are these organizations looked 
to for service no other agency can possibly 
render. 

Let us make every effort to extend this 
service and accept the financial aid which is 
rightfully ours. The Cincinnati League, 
without the Community Chest’s aid, could not 
possibly have experienced the success it has 
had in giving to the hundreds of deafened, 
who sought its doors, the joy in living more 
abundantly. 


Miss Dumon (Detroit): Our League has 
again been included in the local Community 
Fund. When I went to interview the trustees 
I was very much pleased to be able to refer 
them to the leagues in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo and Dayton. The secretary of the 
Fund wrote to the leagues in these cities and 
found out that they were receiving consider- 
able support from the Community Fund. 

Perhaps you will be interested to know 
how we obtained support. The husband of one 
of our members is prominent in the financial 
world and he prevailed upon some of his 
friends to state on their donation cards that 
a certain amount was to be given to the 
Detroit League. In that way about $1,200 
was raised. The Community Fund executive 
sent for me and asked me if we would receive 
that amount in the payment of the salary of 
a part-time secretary. They said we could 
either follow their suggestion or take the 
money. If we decided on the latter plan, 
they would be through with us. We did not 
want their interest in us to cease so we 
accepted their terms. In addition we were 
given $300 for educational purposes. Most 
of the money goes into our little magazine, 
the Rainbow. 


Mr. Becxer (St. Louis): Can a League 
ask the Community Chest for any amount or 
will they give only the amount the League 
needs above what they can raise? 

Answer: The League should budget their 
very necessary expenses— 


Room rent, 
Salary of secretary, 
Light, 


Heat (if necessary), 
Telephone, 
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Advertising and printing, 
Dues to The Federation, 
Miscellaneous. 


_ Then the League should show the amount 
it can raise. 


If expenses are $2,000 the League should 
be able to raise $700 and ask for $1,300 from 
the Community Chest. The Chest will give 
$900 or $1,000. They do not believe in giving 
too much, as they do not wish to rob you of 
independence. 


If your budget is $3,000, and you ask for 
$2,200, you will get $1,800 or $2,000. $1,000 
or $1,200 should be the maximum asked by 
any League, its first year with the Community 
Chest. After you have been a beneficiary of 
the Chest for some time, they may volun- 
tarily allow you more. They will be watching 
what you are doing and will take pride in your 
accomplishments. 


ls an Employment Department desirable in 
small cities where free employment agencies 
are supported by the city? 


Yes. It is well to cooperate with the gen- 
eral agency whenever possible, but a_handi- 
capped person has very little real chance to 
compete with the wunhandicapped applicant. 
This is especially true of the deafened person 
who is at a decided disadvantage in an inter- 
view with those who do not have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the deafened and the 
limitations imposed by deafness. Deafness 
presents many peculiar psychological prob- 
lems, and these can be solved best by those 
who understand what deafness means. 


What success have Leagues met with in 
efforts to cooperate with offices of State Fed- 
eral Civilian Rehabilitation Service? 

In those cities where the local groups have 
taken the trouble to get in touch with the 
State Bureaus and let them know what is 
being done for the deafened wage-earner, 
there is usually a splendid spirit of coopera- 
tions A number of the State Directors, when 
questioned, have admitted that they have little 
knowledge of the deafened, and some of them 
have gone so far as to state that the local 
organization for the hard of hearing in the 
city where the Bureau has its headquarters 
has helped in solving the problem of the 
deafened applying to them. It is highly prob- 
able that any seeming lack of cooperation on 
the part of the Bureaus is due to ignorance 
in the matter rather than to indifference. It 
is very important for the local groups to get 
in touch with their State Bureaus, acquaint 
them with the work they are doing for the 
deafened employee, and try to gain their co- 
operation. It is gratifying to note that the 
State Bureaus are now accepting the deaf- 
ened for re-training. In a recent questicn- 
naire sent to the forty-one State Bureaus by 
the Committee on Vocational Advice, twenty- 
six reported from two to one hundred and six- 
teen deafened persons re-trained and otherwise 
helped by their State Rehabilitation Bureaus. 
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EXPERIENCE MEETING 


The Experience Meeting was held on Wednesday, June 26, with Miss 
Margaret J. Worcester of Montreal presiding. 


Greeting the Stranger 


By Margaret Geddes 
Strathroy, Ontario 


T HIS is a plea to you to make sure that the 
stranger coming to your league is given a 
cordial greeting. I once had the experience 
of visiting a league where not one person 
spoke to me. I sat for an hour with people 
playing bridge near me and others standing 
about talking. I waited to see what would 
happen, and nothing happened. Not a word 
of greeting. I could have spoken myself, but 
I wanted to put myself in the position of a 
shy, friendless stranger waiting for someone 
to welcome me. At the end of the hour I 
got up and left without one word having been 
spoken to me. 

I had another experience some years ago 
that taught me a lesson about welcoming 
strangers. I had charge of the Recreation 
Club in the New York League. I always 
made a point of greeting strangers, getting 
names and addresses, introducing them and 
bringing them into the fun. 

But one evening a very special program was 
being put on that required a great deal of my 
attention. A young woman came in, a stran- 
ger. All I had time to do was to get her 
name. At the end of the evening when I had 
time to look her up, she was gone. She did 
not return for months. When she did re- 
turn, I sat down beside her and asked her 
why she had not come back sooner. She said: 
“That first time I came no one paid any 
attention to me. I decided tonight to have 
one more try. If no one spoke to me I was 
not coming back again.” 

Needless to say, I never let her out of my 
sight all evening. I introduced her to every- 
one and saw to it that she was in every game. 
I found that she was living near me and made 
a friend of her. And she needed friends! 
She had recently come from a small town 
in Pennsylvania and was absolutely friendless 
in New York. In spite of her deafness, she 
was courageously trying to earn a living for 
herself and her old parents back in her home 
town. She was having a hard struggle to 
hold her position and was terribly depressed. 
No wonder, with no friendly sympathy to help 
her in her struggle. 

And we had almost failed her! Had quite 
failed her the first time she came to us look- 
ing for sympathetic understanding. However, 
she became a devoted league member, and 
never missed a meeting of the Recreation 
Club after that. But how nearly we had 
missed her. 
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A little theory has been running in my 
mind for a long time—that the world is com- 
posed of two kinds of people—those who make 
friends easily and those who do not. I was 
happy to find this idea very well brought out 
in one of Professor Jastrow’s articles. I'll 
quote from his article, condensing what he 
says into a few paragraphs. 

“A profound student of human nature, re- 
gards most of his fellow human specimens 
as belonging to one or other of two types. 
Let us call them X and Y. Each represents 
a number of varieties, but despite the variety 
they belong to a common type. 

“Among the X type are such as the ‘gay 
chatter boxes’ who talk loudly, freely, cheer- 
fully. They are lively, good natured, not very 
sensitive; they are comfortable, animated. 
They make friends easily, are quite sure of 
themselves, always. The X type is perhaps 
the more common and the nearest to normal. 

“When you come to the Y type, all is 
changed. If the X type is uncomplicated, ex- 
pressive, untroubled, good natured, super- 
ficial, the Y type is just the opposite. The 
Y type is reserved, shy, sensitive, ill at ease. 
Of course the type shows varying features, 
as does the X type. Sometimes the Y type 
has taste and goes in for the refinement of 
life; he likes a few persons and dislikes many; 
in the right circle he is charming, sympathetic, 
in the wrong one, silent, formal, withdrawing. 

“With this difference in mental makeup is 
likely to go a difference in bodily make-up, 
in constitution. Caesar mistrusted Cassius be- 
cause he had ‘a lean and hungry look.’ Cas- 
sius was a Y man, but so were many of the 
world’s great in many times.” 

Of course we must remember, Professor 
Jastrow cautions us, that in any division of 
humanity into types, very few run true to 
form all the way through. There are more 
mixed than pure types. We are X men or Y 
men, but as X men we have some of the re- 
deeming (or handicapped) traits of Y men 
and vice versa. 

Now when the Y type, in addition to being 
“reserved, shy, sensitive, ill at ease” is also 
deafened, you can see how almost impossible 
it is for this type to make friends, especially 
when they come as strangers into a group of 
people well acquainted with one another. 

And so it behooves us to look out for these 
shy, sensitive people, to break the ice for them, 
to cultivate them. They flower surprisingly 
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under cultivation, for as Professor Jastrow’s 
friend says, “They are charming in the right 
circle.” I would say that the distinguishing 
difference between the X type and the Y type 
is, that the X type has a ready fund of con- 
versation and so can break the ice for him- 
self, while the Y type rarely finds con- 
versation easy and so needs to have the ice 
broken for him. It is difficult for most X 
people, who “make friends easily and are quite 
sure of themselves” to understand the Y peo- 
ple and their needs. 

Whenever I hear of the activities of a 
league I ask myself “Suppose I were a stran- 
ger, lonely, depressed, timid, would I get any 
help here?” There is always the danger in 
our leagues, as in any society, of the older 
members (older in point of time, who know 
each other well and who meet one another 
outside of the league meetings), forming 


cliques. The newcomer who belongs to the 
X type, with his ready conversation, can 
break into a clique without much trouble. 


But alas for the newcomer who belongs to 
the Y type—reserved, shy, sensitive, ill at 
ease. What chance has she to break into a 
clique? Unless someone with an understand- 
ing heart takes her in hand, put her at ease, 
overcomes her reserve and shyness, she will 
be left out in the cold. And the league will 
be the loser in not seeing and developing her 
potentialities. 

Once I asked a friend who belonged to a 
league in a city which I had not visited, 
what kind of league it was. And she replied, 
“There are about a dozen of us who are 
officers and directors and we have a wonder- 
ful time. But the others do not get much 
out of it.” 

Some of the leagues have hostesses whose 
special duty it is to greet strangers. That 
is fine, but not quite enough. Every member 
of a league should make it her business to 
extend a warm welcome to strangers, and not 
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only to extend a welcome, but to extend 


friendship .as_ well. 


Herein lies the value of the recreational 
clubs and recreational activities within the 
leagues. They give an opportunity for that 
friendliness to be extended to the shy, silent 
ones, who can be put at ease in games better 
perhaps than in any other way. 

I clipped this from the bulletin of the Los 
Angeles League: 


“May 18th there will be a reception to all 
who have come into the League since January 
Ist. All members, old and new are invited.” 


This helps to bring the new members into 
the inner circles of friendliness. And this 
from the Detroit Bulletin: ; 

“Don’t forget that on the first Thursday 
afternoon of every month we have a bridge 
party, followed by a pot luck supper. You 
may cither bring some dish for the supper 
or pay 50 cents for your meal.” 

What will make a shy stranger more at 
ease than bridge and a pot luck supper es- 
pecially if some friendly soul gives her a 
pressing invitation to attend and sees to it 
that she meets everyone? 

So please do not let us spend all our time 
at league meetings on lip-reading practice. 
I have seen league meetings devoted to lip- 
reading practice where seventy-five per cent 
of those in attendance hurried away at the 
end of the meeting without exchanging a 
word with anyone. The twenty-five per cent 
who remained to chat were composed of the 
officers, directors and old members who had 
formed a clique. 

Have a goodly proportion of your meet- 
ings devoted solely to recreation so that the 
lonely ones, who are not looking for lip- 
reading or even for entertainment, can form 
the friendly contacts they crave. Extend 
both welcome and friendship to the stranger 
in your league. 





Publicity 


By Mathias U. Becker 


St. 


UBLICITY has come to be an important 

factor in the development of organizations 
engaged in social and welfare work and for 
organizations such as ours is, to my mind, 
the most difficult to obtain. The press de- 
mands news first, but editors are often willing 
to print informative articles about events in 
your organization or about the organization 
itself, if they have the space for it and if 
it is agreeable to their disposition. Usually 
there is more copy consigned to the waste 
basket than ever gets into print, principally 
because it has not been written according 
to the editor’s idea of good, readable copy. 
Too often we try to have the name of our 


Louis 


organizations predominant instead of using 
some subject heading that will attract at- 
tention. Stories about some interesting fea- 
ture of the work in our Leagues should be 
easy to get into print. For this we need not 
necessarily be copy experts. The facts and 
all data given to someone on the staff of the 
paper in a personal interview is all that is 
necessary. 

Some papers specialize in pictures and it is 
often possible to work in some news with 
pictures. 

In the light of my experience I would say 
that we should cultivate the acquaintance of 
editors and members of the reportorial staff. 
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Experience Meeting 


In my city we are able to get almost anything 
we want from the editor of one paper because 
he is sympathetic to our interests, while the 
other editors continue to remain “hard-boiled” 
and refuse practically everything unless it is 
some especially interesting news. 


Newspapers do not like to print the same 
old stereotyped notices month after montth 
about parties, socials, meetings, etc. This is 
not the news that the public seeks and they 
must print news that has some interest to the 
reading public. However, it should be the aim 
of our organizations not only to give out news 
about events but to stress the educational and 
welfare work in which we are engaged. 


Sometime ago a member of one of our 
Leagues sent me clippings of their publicity. 
I recall one article with big head lines about 
a social event. No doubt this publicity was 
secured through personal acquaintance with 
the editor and, of course, local conditions have 
something to do with it. The big dailies in 
large cities would never do this unless it was 
for some large community charity event. 


Recently, as we afl know, the American 
Otological Society, through their press agent, 
sent out copy to the Associated Press regard- 
ing the fund being raised for research work. 
Not a line of it appeared in the St. Louis 
papers until we called on the editor who was 
friendly to us, and after a few days -the 
article appeared in a ten-inch space with big 
headlines. This shows what can be done 
through personal calls on editors. 


We have similar experiences during Hearing 
Week. We get fine big headlines and newsy 
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articles from this paper, because of our per- 
sistence. 

I do not believe that any of us get all the 
publicity that we could get if we went 
after it properly and persistently. That is 
just the point. It is like a good many other 
propositions in that you have to go out and 
fight for what you want. I believe that if 
every one of our Leagues had someone who 
would make it his business to work up 
newsy copy for publicity and then determine 
to get it into print, our publicity problem 
would be solved. And in this connection it is 
my opinion that much publicity could be se- 
cured for the Federation through the help 
of local leagues, either in individual articles 
or by working it in with some feature of the 
local league’s work. 


Mr. FisHer (Columbus): We have found 
no difficulty in Columbus in getting consider- 
able newspaper publicity. Sometime ago one 
of the New York papers offered a prize for 
the best definition of news. The prize-winning 
definition was: “News is the not previously 
published account of matters of interest.” The 
Columbus editors told me that they are 
willing to publish anything that has news 
value sufficient to compete with the Hicks 
murder trial. One of the papers detailed one 
of their best feature writers to come and in- 
terview us. He was taken to the public 
schools and there he saw lip-reading classes 
for the hard of hearing children. He saw 
the different phases of the work done by 
the League. The photographer took pictures 
and we were given a whole page in the 
Sunday paper. 





Radio Broadcasting 


By Minnie E. Doe 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


HEN the Federation first told us of Ne- 

tional Hearing Week, 1 turned to broad- 
casting as one of the things to do during that 
week. We well know that the general public 
is uninformed regarding the Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing and 
the broad scope of its work, and needs to be 
educated along these lines. Publicity and more 
publicity is necessary. 

We all know, too, what a boon the Radio 
has been to the deafened, and so in broad- 
casting we not only gain publicity with the 
hearing people, but we reach many _ handi- 
capped like ourselves. 

I asked the radio announcer (who was a 
personal friend of mine) if I could be given 
the opportunity to speak during National 
Hearing Week—1927—and it was later ar- 
ranged without much difficulty. He told me 
that I would be allowed fifteen minutes in 
which to speak and that I must first submit 


my paper so that they could be assured that 
there was nothing of an advertising nature 
in it. 

Right here let me state the necessity of 
keeping to the time limit, because the pro- 
gramme is arranged accordingly. 

On the night scheduled I arrived at the 
Studio, and was taken into the room for 
broadcasting. I was told to speak directly 
into the microphone—slowly and distinctly. 
To be very careful not to “um” and “er,” nor 
to cough or scrape my throat, and to be sure 
and not rustle the papers as I turned over 
the sheets. 

There is one great satisfaction in broad- 
casting. Your audience is a silent one, and 
since you cannot see the countenances to 
determine their feelings regarding what you 
are trying to put across, you can flatter your- 
self that your talk is most interesting and 
rant on to your heart’s content. But later 
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you can judge for a certainty the true value 
of your paper, if you are granted another 
chance to broadcast from that same station. 

Those arranging the radio programmes know 
what interests the public. Our work, being 
of a social service nature, is considered most 
worth while and so opportunity to broadcast 
will not be denied us. 

At the close of my paper, the announcer 
stated through the microphone, that any in- 
formation regarding the Federation could be 
had by writing me at that station, and I later 
received many inquiries which I answered. 

Let us not hesitate—let every organization 
form a “Broadcasting Committee,” and the 
Federation will grow by leaps and bounds 
through this means of publicity. 


Miss SAMUELSON (New York City): My 
first effort at broadcasting took place five 
years ago. When I arrived at our famous 
broadcasting radio station WEAF, the an- 
nouncer took a great deal of trouble to tell 
me the intricate working of the microphone. 
I said something to this effect, “Oh, yes, I 
am familiar with transmitters.” 

“But that is not a transmitter. It is a 
microphone.” 

“Ves,” I said, “I have been talking to deaf- 
ened people for a long time and a microphone, 
whether a radio microphone or a hearing aid 
microphone is all the same.” 

Now I want to bring to you a few sug- 
gestions that are not mine. I am scheduled 
to broadcast on the subject of “Service for 
the Deafened” in New York City on July 
16th. I am to put on a skit showing an 
interview with some one who has come to the 
New York League for information. The 
following instructions were given to me: 

1. Talk informally as to a small family 
group for your audience is made up of 
just such groups. 

2. Popularize and dramatize the facts or 
ideas you want to get across, especially 
statistics. 

3. Remember that the radio audience knows 
little of the terminology of social work 
so avoid technical or purely professional 
references. Be simple. 
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4. A five-page double spaced typewritten 
manuscript takes twelve minutes to de- 
liver promptly over the radio. 


Mr. FisHer (Columbus, O.): I have had 
considerable experience in broadcasting over 
a number of stations, always in the interest of 
the League for the Hard of Hearing. I have 
found that while we can not say that any 
particular member was brought into the 
League or any particular object was accom- 
plished by broadcasting, I have seen results 
that make me think that every straw helps 
to break the camel’s back. Broadcasting is 
one of the most convenient means of getting 
to the attention of the people. I have several 
times attempted to speak before luncheon 
clubs but these clubs want a subject which 
is of more vital interest to their members. 


Mrs. MarsHatt (Cleveland): I am speak- 
ing as a listener-in. I enjoy my radio very 
much because I can enjoy lectures again as 
well as music. I find that by using my radio 
regularly every day for a half hour or longer, 
my hearing improves. I notice after using 
the phones here at these meetings that I am 
also hearing better when I go home in the 
evening. 


Mr. Becker (St. Louis): I am convinced 
that the radio public prefers short talks from 
five to ten minutes long. If a radio speaker 
has a written paper he is apt to speak more 
rapidly toward the end of the paper. It seems 
to me it would be better for the speaker to 
give his talk without a paper. He can then 
speak more deliberately. 


Mr. FisHer (Columbus): I have always 
been limited to ten minutes. I have found it 
impossible to talk without notes and keep 
myself within ten minutes and say what I 
want to say. I invariably write out my talk 
and then rehearse reading it before the clock. 
I have found that it takes ten minutes to give 
a talk covering four letter-sized sheets of 
double spaced typewriting. 





Special Activities in Local Organizations 


NOTE:—All constituent bodies were invited 
to take part in the program by giving the 
“Special Activities’ in their organization, 
through the chairmen of their delegations. 
Not all of the chairmen were able to be pres- 


ent during the session and for that reason 
the reports are limited. An effort has been 
made to use only the portion of the reports 
stressing special activities, since the vice- 
presidents have summarized the achievements 
of the organizations in their zone reports. 





Bloomfield Aural Society 
Mrs. Doe: Ever since the Committee on 
Survey of the Hard of Hearing child was 
formed, the Bloomfield Aural Society has had 


as its Special Activity, the work for the 
deafened child. 

To arouse interest among the representative 
people of Bloomfield, I spoke before the Home 











Special Activities 


and School Council, Woman's Club, Lion’s 
Club, and later when Miss Kennedy visited 
us, she spoke before the Kiwanis Club. 

A demonstration of the Phono-Audiometer 
has been given before the School Board and 
hearing tests made in one of the largest 
schools. We have tried to start a class in 
lip-reading on Saturday for a group of chil- 
dren whose names were given, by principals of 
schools. 

The new superintendent of schools said to 
me before I left: “You can report that in 
September when the school opens, and you 
come to me, you can have our fullest coopera- 
tion.” 

Through the influence of our new lip- 
reading teacher, Miss Grace Semer, an otol- 
ogist is ready to help us this fall in estab- 
lishing a clinic which I hope can be formed 
after proper investigation. 


Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston 


Miss FisKE: We have an Exchange which 
provides remuneration to the members who 
make consignments to it as well as to the 
treasury. 

Through the summer, when there are fewer 
calls for contributions, the habit of giving is 
kept up through filling our “Sunshine Bags,” 
and we hope pennies will be dropped in on 
rainy, as well as on sunny days. 

Our Friendship Committee is of vital im- 
portance in keeping shut-ins in touch with the 
Guild by means of letters and cards sent, 
and personal calls made. The appreciation 
expressed, convinces us that this work must 
be carried on to its utmost. 

We have religious services two Sunday 
afternoons a month, and they seem most 
helpful to people who have been compelled 
to give up church attendance. 

Through Mrs. Allison you will learn some- 
thing of our Social Service Department, which 
we consider our broadest field of usefulness. 

Our young people have formed a society 
called the Green Twigs. With their youth 
and energy they are striving to fit them- 
selves to carry on the Guild work in the 
future. 

The love and enthusiasm for speech read- 
ing is shown not only by the attendance at 
the classes carried on during the regular 
session but by the attendance at the Summer 
Practice Classes. 


Chicago League 

Miss Hosmer: We have been most inter- 
ested ourselves this year in our new club 
rooms. These beautiful rooms are equipped 
with the Radio-Ear. 

We have continued our work for the hard 
of hearing children in the public schools and 
are glad to say that the School Board has 
purchased one audiometer. 


Cincinnati League 
Mrs. WoLkKING For Miss BatiauF: Through 
the efforts of the medical personnel of the 
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Board a special nurse was appointed by the 
Cincinnati Public Health Department, who has 
given her entire time to this work. 5,768 
tests were made with the 4-A audiometer. So 
many potentially deaf children were found 
that the clinic at the General Hospital could 
not begin to take care of the audiometer and 
otclogic tests which it was called upon to 
make. The League’s Board of Directors im- 
mediately voted the salary of a clinician for 
the rest of the year so that every child would 
receive the full benefits of the necessary 
examinations. 

Through the efforts of the league the Radio- 
Ear has been installed at Taft Auditorium. 
The installation is being financed from the 
sale of tickets, no extra charges or premiums 
being attached to the price of the tickets. 

The League had a booth for twelve days 
during the Greater Cincinnati Exposition at 
Music Hall. 

During the year, eight radio talks were 
given, as well as talks before Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

A large double window display in a most 
prominent down town street for two weeks 
during the Community Chest Drive also 
brought much publicity. 

The League sponsored the State Lip-Regding 
Tournament in April. About thirty-five dele- 
gates from Dayton, Columbus, Youngstown, 
Cleveland and Toledo were guests of the 
League for two days. It was like a miniature 
conference with registration, luncheons, con- 
ferences, and a_ banquet. 


Columbus League 

Miss Kraus: Our largest single organiza- 
tion is known as Twig No. 6 of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and numbers forty-five. The 
Children’s Hospital, as its name indicates, is 
a hospital for children only, and is main- 
tained almost entirely by popular subscription. 
As a League we are not in a position to 
render financial aid but our women meet 
every two weeks and sew all day for this 
hospital—sometimes in our room, often in their 
homes. This, as you will see, is more than 
equivalent to the services of a _ full-time 
seamstress the year round. The _ hospital 
management is most appreciative of this aid 
and our women are equally grateful for an 
opportunity for sympathetic companionship 
such as this affords. 

We also have a Red Cross Sewing Circle, 
ready at the call of the Red Cross to knit, 
sew, collect and recondition garments—and 
past experience has shown that the quota 
assigned our workers has always been A-l 
and the first completed. 

Then we have the Hand Craft Club—thirty 
in number, interested in occupations suitable 
for the adult deafened. Its chief accomplish- 
ment during the past year has been the pro- 
motion of exhibits which has lead to associa- 
tion with hearing people of similar tastes. 
Through a number of its individual mem- 
bers a growing interest in artistic handcraft 
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was developed in the Pageant of Weaving pre 
sented at the Ohio Archzological and His- 
torical Museum during the entire month of 
May. Attendance of members of the League 
was urged and the response was most gratify- 
ing. This has brought a slight increase in 
our membership. 

Our Bridge Club should not be overlooked 
for its membership is most constant. They 
meet every two weeks for the joy of the 
game and for lip-reading practice. 

We have: 

1. A special teacher of speech-reading in 
the day schools and one for the evening 
classes during the past year—with the 
promise of two teachers in the day 
schools during the coming year. 

2. A permanent place for the problems of 
the deafened child on the Educational 
Conference programs of the Ohio State 
University. 

3. A representative of our League—by in- 
vitation, not solicitation— at almost every 
gathering of community interest. 

4. A token of appreciation in the form of 
a check from the Child Conservation 
League of our city, with the promise of 
continued assistance. 

* 
Dayton League 

Mr. WiccLeE: We have a Radio-Ear in our 
League rooms, with twenty-four head-pieces. 
Several interesting programs have been en- 
joyed by our members. 

In Dayton there is a Woman’s Music Club. 
Some of the women in this club have been 
kind enough to appear before us three or 
four times each season with a splendid pro- 
gram of music. 

We have interested various ministers in 
Dayton in our work and they come to the 
League occasionally and give us a talk or a 
sermonette which is a great treat to some of 
our members who can not hear the sermons in 
church and therefore do not attend regularly. 


Denver League 


Mrs. C. J. Ray: Our League was re- 
sponsible for having lip-reading classes intro- 
duced into the Opportunity School of Denver. 

A new group has been formed the past 
year known as the Mile Hiers. This group 
is composed of younger members and any 
others who wish to help in various ways 
to earn current expenses. 

One unique feature of the Denver League 
is its Sunshine Club. Each member pays 
a penny for each day of sunshine during the 
year, which in Colorado is the majority of 
the 365. 

The outstanding event of the past year was 
the establishing of the club room, which 
through donations has been attractively fur- 
nished. 


Des Moines League 


Miss RANKIN: Some time ago we _ in- 
augurated Sunday afternoon At Homes, com- 
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ing about once a month during the active 
season. At first we planned programs for 
these meetings and the programs were always 
listened to politely, sometimes with enthu- 
siasm. But we were not satisfied and tried 
just inviting the whole family in for the 
afternoon and supper—a very simple affair 
of sandwiches, coffee and cake or other sweet 
—and were surprised with the way “it took.” 
The young people found each other—some 
found the radioc—others talked business—some 
told funny stories—a group of women would 
discuss household affairs and family. The 
point I wish to emphasize is that everyone 
had a wonderful time, from the first until 
the last was gone. Of course we are very 
careful to see that everyone is finding the 
group where he will be happiest. 

Our League is made up of Clubs and these 
clubs solve to some extent, the common in- 
terest problem. The Verba Videns Club is 
composed of business people and their families 
and most of them have had or are having 
private lessons in lip-reading so they make 
their meetings purely social, feeling that they 
want to give the time to relaxation and fun. 

Other popular social activities of our League 
have been the pot luck dinners and breakfasts 
in one of our lovely parks at seven o'clock 
on Sunday morning. 


Jersey City League 


Mr. Muipiipce: Lip-reading is our main 
activity. The social activities consist of 
evening card parties held at least once a 


month. The League conducts four entertain- 
ments during the year. We have three clubs 
within the League: The Women’s Auxiliary, 
the Entre Nous Club and the Men’s Club. 
Every week we have two afternoon classes, 
four evening classes and one Saturday morning 
class for children. 


Long Beach League 


Miss Mae Garvin: Our School Board is 
going to have a 4-A audiometer to test the 
hearing of school children this coming year. 
The new civic auditorium will have 200 ear- 
phones for the deafened in our city. (These 
will be installed at the League’s request.) 


Montreal League 


Miss Worcester: Montreal has a_ guest 
book, with pages ruled for members and for 
guests. At every meeting the daughter of 
our secretary sees that everybody signs his 
name in the book. Notices of the meetings 
are sent to all visitors. 

Our League has been invited to join the 
Council of Social Agencies of Montreal. The 
heads of three big otological clinics are ap- 
pointing one junior from each clinic to assist 
us actively this year. 

We have had our first lip-reading contest. 


Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia 


Mrs. HuGues: Our work this year, while 
in no way spectacular, has been mostly con- 
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fined to bringing the needs of hard of hearing 
children before civic bodies. We feel they are 
in a position to back our efforts in getting 
for Philadelphia a school survey, which 
would give us the statistics necessary to 
obtain State legislation in the matter. In the 
meanwhile, we ve found four children in 
the public schools with defective hearing. 
Two of these children had been assigned to 
the school for the deaf. The Speech Reading 
Club quietly tock them to a physician and 
gave them regular lip-reading lessons. We 
have the gratification of knowing that one 
has returned to his class with hearing children 
and improvement in class work of another 
has been acknowledged by his teacher. 

A second “special activity” has been the 
petition now circulating among our fellow 
leagues, to be signed by their respective rep- 
resentatives and sent to moving picture pro- 
ducers. This petition does not request that 
“talkies” be completely eliminated, but that 
enough captions be included to permit deaf- 
ened ones in the audience to follow the pro- 
gram with ease. 


Philadelphia League 

Miss BERGEN: The advanced practice classes 
at the Philadelphia League are carried on to 
a great extent by the members themselves. 
Often even those who are fine lip readers 
themselves have difficulty making themselves 
understood by a deafened audience. Last 
winter we organized what is called for want 
of a better name the Teachers’ Assistant 
Training Class. The class made a study of 
the general principles of lip reading, including 
visible and obscure movements, easy and 
difficult forms of address, mannerisms, homo- 
phenes and so on. The members of this class 
are more useful in all League activities be- 
cause they know how to make themselves 
understood. 

To keep up enthusiasm and interest in a 
practice class try this plan. It brought results 
for us. The class is divided into two teams 
and every evening ends with a contest be- 
tween the teams. Besides that, each team 
scores a point for every member present. 
When the year is ended the losing team gives 
a party for the winners. 


Phoenix Speech Reading Club 


Miss ANNA PINKERTON: In Phoenix our 
work for the hard of hearing has become 
widely known lately through demonstrations 
and tests at various civic clubs. Hearing 
tests have been given in Phoenix this last 
year to 9,000 children and of that number at 
least 900 children have various degrees of 
deafness. We asked Dr. Brown, the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Health in the 
Medical Association, to tell of the work for 
hard of hearing children. Mr. Loper, Super- 
intendent of City Schools and one of the 
school nurses have taken the audiometer to 
five of these civic clubs and have found the 
members greatly interested. They plan to 
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give demonstrations at three other clubs. 
These meetings are always well reported by 
the press. The governor’s proclamation of 
National Hearing Week was given splendid 
publicity. 

The Phoenix Club is working to extend 
the ear tests to high schools, parochial schools 
and other schools near Phoenix. Near 
Phoenix there are many so called country 
schools each employing a number of teachers 
and enrolling several hundred children. 

We asked the County Superintendent if we 
could not purchase an audiometer and loan or 
rent it to these smaller schools and she said, 
“no appropriation.” The President of the 
State Board of Health was appealed to but 
gave the same reply, “no appropriation.” We 
have asked the State Board of Education to 
purchase an audiometer and to loan or rent it 
wherever needed and feel confident the request 
will be granted. 


Pittsburgh League 

Mrs. Licgut: There are two clubs within 
the league (The Housekeepers’ Club and the 
Club for Business Women) and these clubs 
have given the league valuable financial aid. 
The Business Women’s Club is an affiliated 
member of the Congress of Women’s Clubs 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

During National Hearing Week we invited 
teachers and social workers from the hospitals 
to see a lip-reading demonstration class for 
children. We made a point not only of the 
lesson but of bringing out some of the 
stumbling blocks in the path of the lip- 
reader. It is hoped that in the fall there will 
be formed a class for children which will lead 
the way for the development of this much 
needed work in the Pittsburgh schools. 


Rochester League 


Mrs. SCHENKEL: Thirty of our members 
have volunteered to serve one day a month 
from one to four. In our rooms we have 
demonstrations of hearing devices. Last year 
fifty people came to the league rooms to in- 
vestigate hearing aids. 

Every Thursday we have Open House from 
ten to four. We have practice in lip-reading, 
sew and make fancy articles for our Christ- 
mas and Easter sales. These Thursday pro- 
grams are enjoyed by our members. 


Springfield Speech Readers Club 


Miss SmirH: Early in September the 
Eastern States Exposition is. held in Spring- 
field for one week. For three years our club 
has maintained a booth in one of the buildings. 
Interested persons register in our Guest Book. 
From these addresses we have helped to or- 
ganize clubs in other cities and increase our 
own membership. 

At our Birthday Party in February, our 
guest speaker was Dr. Franklin Bock of 
Rochester. Dr. Bock visited our lip-reading 
classes in the public schools and also held 
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consultations with our instructor in lip-reading 
and the Superintendent of Schools. 

The special activity for National Hearing 
Week was the presentation of our movie, 
“Open Doors,” written by Mrs. Dickey of our 
club and presented in one of our high schools. 

In February a Committee from our Club 
approached the School Board relative to hav- 
ing lip-reading taught in our evening high 
school. The Springfield Club is gratified to 
be able to announce that one advanced class 
and two classes for beginners will be offered 
free to the deafened of Greater Springfield 


this, fall. 
St. Louis League 


Mr. Becker: The outstanding event in the 
life of the St. Louis League was the Ninth 
Annual Conference of the Federation, held in 
St. Louis last June. 

The social and recreational activities were 
conducted through monthly parties, a monthly 
open house, a Monday night Bridge Club, an 
afternoon Bridge Club, Men’s Club, and a 
Bowling Club which was a new feature this 
year. 

An afternoon lip-reading practice class was 
held throughout the year with an average 
attendance of fourteen, which we consider a 
very good showing. Other lip-reading classes 
are held twice weekly in the three evening 
high schools under the regular night school 
schedule of the Board of Education. While 
these classes are conducted entirely by the 
Board of Education, they were started as a 
result of the agitation of our League and we 
continue to sponsor them. 

Audiometer tests in the public schools were 
made by the Hygiene Department of the 
Board of Education along the same lines as 
in the previous year. . The percentage of 
children found with hearing defects is 4.7 
per cent, or about one in twenty. 

Special activities were planned for Hearing 
Week, the principal one being the distribution 
of 100,000 leaflets in the schools as a message 
to parents to guard against deafness. In do- 
ing this we had the complete cooperation of 
the Board of Education and the superintendent 
of schools who approved heartily of the plan. 
Other special features of Hearing Week were 
poster exhibits in the main Public Library as 
well as in twenty branch libraries and twelve 
municipal health centers carrying a “Prevent 
Deafness” message. 


St. Paul League 


Miss HovucH: In the field of prevention 
which begins with the child of course, we are 
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following the example of many other leagues 
in placing at the disposal of the Department 
of Education a 4-A audiometer. The fund 
for this instrument is not yet complete but the 
goal is in sight—thanks to the hearty co- 
operation of our Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Council of Jewish Women and several 
public-spirited citizens as well as our own 
hard working members. 

We have had two inter-city lip reading 
tournaments this year. This will eventually 
lead to an annual state lip-reading tournament. 


At the State Fair each year the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis Leagues cooperate with other 
social organizations in sponsoring lip-reading 
demonstrations and in the use of the audio- 
meter for individual tests. 


Toledo League 


Miss Forty: Our league has had requests 
for a speaker from the Rotary and the Zonta 
Clubs, the Public Library, the District Nurses’ 
Association and several luncheon clubs. 

Toledo has been using the audiometer owned 
by the State of Ohio. Through the efforts 
of the league the Board of Education has 
ordered an audiometer for Toledo. 

Last fall the first evening class in lip- 
reading was held in the public evening schools. 

During National Hearing Week our au- 
ditorium was wired through the courtesy of 
the Graybar Electric Company. At that time 
three prominent local otologists read splendid 
papers before the members of the league. 


Wichita League 

Miss ELeanor ANDERSON: Our League 
was organized on November 25, 1928. The 
Parent-Teacher Association became interested 
in our work and asked me to have an experi- 
mental class in one of the public schools of 
our city. We made a survey and found many 
children hard of hearing. An interested citi- 
zen of Wichita presented our League with a 
4-A audiometer with the provision that it 
should be used in the public schools. This 
coming fall Wichita will have a full-time 
teacher for lip-reading in our public schools. 

We have a table and a section in the 
Wichita library for all kinds of literature 
pertaining to the hard of hearing. 


An interesting activity was a lip-reading 
contest between the children in the public 
school class and the adults in the class in 
connection with the League. 



































The Federation and Its 
Aims 

TS aims, briefly, are to help every deafened 

person get more out of life; to seek ways and 

means for eliminating the causes of deafness; 
to cooperate with medical and health authorities 
in enforcing stricter quarantine on diseases that 
carry deafness in their wake, and to work with 
otologists in checking incipient deafness; to in- 
vestigate hearing devices; to promote the teach- 
ing of speech-reading; to encourage the formation 
of clubs and leagues for the deafened; and to 
help in solving the employment problems of the 
hard of hearing. 


























CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 




















STATE CITY NAME ADDRESS 
Arizona Phoenix Phoenix Speech-Reading Club 806 North Seventh Street 
Fresno Fresno Philocophus Club 941 Clinton Avenue 
Long Beach League for the Hard 
Long Beach of Hearing 2805 State Street 
Los Angeles League for the 
Los Angeles Hard of Hearing 2026 West Ninth Street 


California 





Care Lucy Ella Case, 322 First 





Pasadena Pasadena Sanzoray Club Trust Building 
San Diego League for the Hard 
San Diego of Hearing 2915 Union Street 





San Francisco 


San Francisco League for the 


Hard of Hearing 


1212 Market Street 





Santa Barbara 


Philocophus Club of Santa Bar- 
bara 


Care Helen Scriver, 20 Daily News 
Building 





Denver League for the Hard of 
























































Colorado Denver Hearing 415 17th Street 
District of Speech-Reading Club of Wash- ; 
Columbia Washington ington 1713 H Street, N. W. 
a ; Chicago League for the Hard of | De Paul Building, 64 East Lake 
Illinois Chicago Hearing Street 
, Des Moines League for the Hard | 209 Republic Building, Fifth and 
Iowa Des Moines of Hearing irand Avenues 
aE. Wichita League for the Hard of 
Kansas _Wichita Hearing 410 Schweiter Building : 
: Care Marion E. Taylor, R. F. D. 
Maine Portland Speech-Readers Club of Portland No. 4, Box 29, Portland 
; Speech-Readers League of Balti- 
Maryland Baltimore more 3 East Centre Street 
Boston Speech-Readers Guild of Boston | 339 Commonwealth Avenue 
Massachusetts 
_Springfield Springfield Speech-Readers Club | 47 Keith Street 
Detroit League for the Hard of 
Sos Detroit Hearing 2682 Columbus Avenue 
Michigan : Grand Rapids Speech-Readers 
Grand Rapids Guild 614 Coit Avenue, N. E. 
Minneapolis League for the Hard : 
Minneapolis of Hearing 1641 Hennepin Avenue 
Minnesota St. Paul League for the Hard 
St. Paul of Hearing 217 Astoria Building 
: F . St. Louis League for the Hard 
Missouri St. Louis of Hearing 3817 Olive Street 
Bloomfield Bloomfield Aural Society Community House 


New Jersey 








Jersey City 


Jersey City League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


75 Brinkerhoff Street 





Newark League for the Hard of 












































Newark Hearing 33 Washington Street 
Buffalo League for the Hard of 
Buffalo Hearing 132 Livingston Street 
New York League for the Hard 
New York New York of Hearing 480 Lexington Avenue 
; Rochester League for the Hard 
Rochester of Hearing 91 Monroe Street 
Syracuse Syracuse Speech-Reading Society | 445 South Warren Street 
net : Cincinnati League for the Hard | 400 Odd Fellows’ Temple, Seventh 
Cincinnati of Hearing “and Elm Streets 
Cleveland Association for the 
Cleveland Hard of Hearing 2638 Euclid Avenue 
Ohio Columbus League for the Hard : 
Columbus of Hearing 401 Majestic Theatre Building 
Dayton League for the Hard of 
Dayton Hearing 204 U. B. Building 
Toledo League for the Hard of 
Toledo Hearing 2313 Ashland Avenue 
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CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 

















STATE cry NAME ADDRESS 
Care Leone Kabat, 2806 75th 
Oregon Portland Portland Lip-Reading Club Street, S. E 
Erie League for the Hard of 
Erie Hearing 315 West Tenth Street 
Philadelphia League for the Hard 
Pennsylvania of Hearing 1502 Locust Street 





Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
Utah ied 








Philadelphia 





Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia 


2114-2116 Locust Street 





Pittsburgh _ 


Providence 


Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


1105 Highland Building 





Providence League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


335 Westminster Street 





Charleston 


Charleston League for the Hard 
Hearing 


62 Broad Street 





_Salt Lake City: 


Speech-Readers Club of Salt Lake 


Civic Center, 149% Regent Street 





Richmond League for the Hard 


Y. M. C. A., Seventh and Grace 






































Virginia _ __| Richmond _| __ of Hearing Streets 
PROVINCE wes CANADA 
Montreal League for the Hard 
Quebec Montreal of Hearing 1509 Sherbrooke Street, West 
STATE Cory NAME ADDRESS 
East Bay Club for the Hard of ; Care Mrs. E. J. Walker, 2646 
East Bay Hearing Dwight Way, Berkeley 
Care A. P. Smith, 1 Valley Bank 
Fresno Speech-Readers Club of Fresno Building 
? Glendale Club for the Hard of | Care Mrs. Louise Cavell, 409 N. 
os ; Glendale Hearing Lexington Avenue 
California Care Mrs. Laura M. Lewis, 365 
Pomona Speech-Readers Club of Pomona Jefferson Street 


Connecticut 





San Francisco 


‘Santa Monica 


Philocophus Club of San Fran- 
cisco 


Care Y. W. C. A., San Francisco 





Santa Monica League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Care Mrs. F. L. Stineman, 526 
Palisades Avenue 





Hartford 


Speech-Readers Club of Hartford 


Care Miss Colton, 749 Farming- 
ton Avenue, West Hartford 





New Haven 


New Haven League for the Hard 
of Hearing . 


Care Mrs. Brower Hewitt, 240 
Edwards Street 








Augusta Club for the Hard of 


























Georgia Augusta Hearing 510 Greene Street ee) 
. Indianapolis League for the Hard 
Indiana Indianapolis of Hearing 1415 North LaSalle Street 
Louisville League for the Hard 
Kentucky Louisville of Hearing 100 Caldwell Street 
Franklin County  Lip-Readers 
Greenfield Club Room 411, Burnham Block 
Massachusetts Worcester League for the Hard 
Worcester of Hearing 4 Davidson Road 
Kansas City League for the | Care Ava Post, 3401 Pennsylvania 
Missouri Kansas City Hard of Hearing Avenue 
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STATE CITY NAME ADDRESS 
“Omaha League for the Hard of | Care Augusta Nelson, 2333 South 
Nebraska Omaha Hearing pati 24th Street 
Paterson League for the Hard} Care Mary C. Bolton, 113 Broad- 
New Jersey Paterson of Hearing way 
New York New York The Sanzoray- Club 27 East 8lst Street 
; Cleveland Lip-Readers Club of Cleveland 859 Rose Building 
Ohio Youngstown Club for the Hard 
Youngstown of Hearing 808 Fifth Avenue 
Care Mrs. J. M. Patten, 1634 
Memphis Memphis Lip-Readers Guild Carr Avenue 
Tennessee Care J. EE. Kirkpatrick, 1023 
Nashville Nashville Speech-Readers Club Stahlman Building ape 
Houston Club for the Hard of | Care Mrs. Robert Clark, 929 East 
Houston Hearing White Oak Drive 
Texas San Antonio League for the 
San Antonio Hard of Hearing 102 West French Place 
x Care Mrs. Olive M. Allen, 720 
Washington Seattle Lip-Readers Club of Seattle North 49th Street 
Milwaukee League for the Hard . 
Wisconsin Milwaukee of Hearing 3811 Linden Place 
PROVINCE CANADA 
Manitoba Winnipeg Winnipeg Lip-Reading Club 41 Donald Street 
: : Care Mrs. A. Landin, 321 Rox- 
Hamilton Hamilton Lip-Reading Club borough Avenue 
0 : Wellesley School, Bay and St. 
ntario Toronto Toronto Lip-Reading Club Albans 
Windsor Windsor Lip-Reading Club 50 Elm Avenue 
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Conference Register 


Mrs. Jennie Halley, 
Greenville, Ohio. 

Mr. Francis X. Halligan, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Mrs. Grace K. Hamlink, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Suzanne Halscall, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton, 
Darien, Connecticut. 
Dr. Austin A. Hayden, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Harold M. Hays, 
New York, New York. 
Mrs. John P. Heatherton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Joanne E. Heatherton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Clara S. Weil, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. H. K. S. Hemming, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Miss Anne H. Herbert, 
Bellevue, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Marie Hess, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. A. C. Higgins, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Frederick T. Hill, 
Waterville, Maine. 
Mrs. I. F. Hills, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Ruth B. Hilton, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Clara Hoffman, 
Hobart, Indiana. 
Mrs. Laura Hollowell, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Abby Hosmer, 
Chicago, Illionis. 
Miss Laura M. Hough, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Miss Ruth Housholder, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Louise Howell, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. Cyril V. Hughes, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. E. W. Hull, 

Akron, Ohio. 
Mrs. Anna L. Hullfish, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Roy L. Hunt, 
Buffalo, New York. 
Mrs. A. M. Jefcoat, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. H. E. Jeffries, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Julia R. Jenkins, 
Grand Rapids. Michigan. 
Mrs. mga anny 
Detroit, ichigan. 

rs. P. Johnson, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

fiss Carrie L. Jones, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. P. Jones, 

New York, New York. 
Miss Anna_ Juergens, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Miss Margaret T. Kane, 
Cleveland, Ghio. 

Miss Edith Katz, 

New York, Ne York. 
Mrs. George B. Katzenberger, 
Indianapolis. Indiana. 

rs. J. L. Kearney, 


Erie. Peonevivesia. 


Mr. J. B. Kelly. 

New York. New York. 
Dr. M. R. Kendall, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 
Miss Katherine Kessler, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Kerr, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


, iss Marion P. King, 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 








Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Miss Marion E. Kirk, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Adelaide E. Knabb, 
Warren, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Barbara Knight, 
No address given.) 

Mr. Grover Kortonic, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Mary Kraus, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Mary E. Lacey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss M. Alinda Lathrop, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
Miss Nanc °F gamma 
Dayton, 

Miss Nellie 4 en 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Lucy P. Lentner, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Minnie B. Lerch, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Margaret D. Leverich, 
New York, New York. 
Miss Sally M. Libbey, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Carrie Light, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Anna Lucille Lindsay, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. E. O. Lough, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Miss Alta M. Lux, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Miss Lucy W. McCaughrin, 
Newberry, South Carolina. 
Miss Hattie B. McConkey, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Grace M. McConkey, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Anna McCormick, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Joseph C. McGinn, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Clara H. McGrew, 
Chicago. Illinois. 

Miss McKillip. 

Brampton, Ontario. 

Mr. Joseph McKinley, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Louis McLain, 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. C. McMillan, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
Miss Loretta MacDonald, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Katherine K. Madden, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. F. M. bet ag 
East Cleveland, 

Miss Madalene C. Morshall, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Robert Marshall, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Marion H. Matchitt, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Dr. Russel G. Means, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Anna C. Meredith, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Jean Midgley, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Frederick idlige, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Mrs. E. H. Midlige, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Miss Gertrude Midli 

Jersey City, New a 
Miss Carrie Miller, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

Mies Ida A. Miller, 


bourne, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Roy M. Miller, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Miss Ruth Miller, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
Miss Sarah C. Minor. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Elizabeth Moore, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Caspar Motlev 

Nahant, Massachusetts. 
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Miss Annette Mueller, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Marie T. Mueller, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Sadie Murphy, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. E. Murray, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Miss Florence F. Maurrin, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Mary Nahm, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Eva Neiler, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Horace Newhart, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Miss Kathryn Newman, 
Rome, Italy. 
Mrs. Robert W. Ney, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Miss Mary Jean Nicely, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Mrs. John Nicholson, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. James F. Norris, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Miss Mabel E. Orr, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Eliza D. Palmer. 
Syracuse, New York. 
Miss Evelyn Parry, 

New York, New York. 
Miss: Ruth Paxson, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, 
New York. New York. 
Miss Olive E. Pelton, 
Philipsburg. Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Eva Peterson, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Miss Mamie T. Phelps, 
St. Louis. Missouri. 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, 
New York, New York. 
Miss Anna Pinkerton, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Miss Marie Plamper, 
Mentor, Ohio. 

iss Marie A. Pless, 
New York. New York. 
. A. G. Pohlman, 
Buffalo, New York. 
Miss Ella Price, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Elizabeth I. Rankin, 
Des Moines. Iowa. 
Miss Mary Pauline Ralli, 
New York, New York. 
Mrs. C. J. Ray, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Mrs. Mollie Rehmert, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Arla L. Riley, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Mary H. Robinson, 
Syracuse, New York. 
Mrs. D. D. Robinson, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Miss Ruth Robinson, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Miss Frankie FE. Rolli, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Marie Romick, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Hyman Rose. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

r. ; Royce, 

New York, New York. 
Mrs. Agnes Sack, 
Schenectady, New York. 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, 
New York, New York. 
Miss Elizabeth E. Sargent, 
Washington, D. 
Mrs. I. E. Sargent, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Mrs. Eva Lena Schadt, 
Goshen, Indiana. 
Miss Edith . Schart, 
Columbus, io. 
Mrs. Catherine Schenkel, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Miss Elizabeth A. Schleicher, 
Anderson, Indiana. 
Miss Marie Schoren, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs, Minnie Schroeder, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Emily E. Schultz, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs, O. K. Sebring, 

ae na Ohio. 

Mr. H. C. Sellers, 

Pte: say ag meee trans, 

. Sellers, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Senn 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Caroline : A 
Canton, io. 
Mr. Fred A. 
Dayton, i 
Miss Jessie Sharland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

rs. C. H. Sherman, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Jeannette Shields, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. E. G. Shower, 
New York, New York. 
Miss Bryna_ Sky, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Mr. Arthur H. Smith, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Miss Clara P. Smith 


Seymour, 


West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Miss Elizabet+ Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Jane Smith, 

Grand Rapids Michigan. 
Miss Lora R. Smit 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Mrs. E. E. Spice, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Miss Florence P. Spofford, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Louise Steiner, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Steinweg, 


e Be 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mrs. Laura Stovel, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Eleanor Storey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Petronilla Stoevener, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 
Mrs. L. S. Stoehr, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Cleo F. Strome, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss May R. Strigl, 
Buffalo, New York. 
Miss Clara Strauss, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Annie L. Thompson, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Washington, i Ge 
Mrs. Lillian Todd, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Ella M. Tordt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Sally Tredup, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Nannie Trimble, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Mrs. Cora F. Trott, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Miss Clara A. Vanderbilt, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Miss Mary E. Van Horn, 
New York, New York. 

Miss Florence Waite, 
No address given. 
Mrs. Frederick C. Waite, 
ie he Ohio. 

L. A. Wakefield, 
Taheaned io. 
Miss Sophia P. Walker, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Miss Winifred C. Waters, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Mrs. Fred A. Weake, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. James Webster, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, 
Portland, Maine. 

Miss Anna Wender, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Mata S. Westerman, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mrs. S. J. Westerman, 
ea ae Minnesota. 
Mr. P. E. Wiggle, 
Eg, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herbert O. Winter, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Miss Olive A. Whildin, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dr. H. O. Winter, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mrs. Anna Wohlgemuth, 
Grand Rapids, ichigan. 
Miss Amy Wolbach, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Bertha Fox Wolking, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. B. Wood, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. O. Wooster, 
Cevelied. Ohio. 

Miss Margaret J. Worcester, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Miss Laura Worden, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Betty C. Wright, 
Washington, D. C 

Miss Valentine Zimmel, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Miss L. Zimmerman, 
Louisville, Kentuck# 





